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Ir has been remarked, and assuredly 
not without grounds, that the people 
of England are occasionally subject to 
fits of public madness, during the pre- 
valence of which all subjects but one 
are forgotten, and under whose in- 
fluence reason and justice are altogether 
lost sight of, and a most strange affec- 
tion evinced for objects, which, in a 
season of greater sobriety, would create 
no feelings but those of dislike or con- 
tempt. Henry Hunt and the Radical 
reformers, her late gracious majesty of 
spotless reputation, the highly gifted 
but unhappy Thurtell, and the senti- 
mental Fauntleroy, have by turns ex- 
cited the sympathies and roused the 
feelings of the sober-minded into a 
sort of national delirium. There were, 
to be sure, a few persons who suspected 
the patriotism of the Radical gang, and 
the purity of her majesty—who thought 
Thurtell a cold-blooded villain, whose 
deed of discovered murder was one of 
the darkest which the history of crime 
recorded, and whose character gave too 
much reason for suspecting him guilty 
of many more which were undiscovered 
—who saw in Fauntleroy but a ruth- 
less scoundrel, coldly and wilfully con- 
signing numbers of unprotected families 
to absolute beggary, that he might be 
able to insult bis wife by maintaining a 
prostitute in splendour superior to her 
own. 

These fits, however, have generally 
been short in proportion to their vio- 
lence; and the stream of public opi- 
nion has gone back into its accustomed 
channel, without leaving many traces 
of its inundation behind. The cause 
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has been, either the temporary and 
insignificant nature of the objects 
which excited it—or, when these were 
more permanent or important, the 
~sisdom of those who guided the helm 
o the state, and who refused to be 
borne on by the rushing stream. 

The last fit was the reform question ; 
and that it must for many years leave 
striking traces of its devastating pro- 
gress, we have to thank those ministers 
who, far from treating the patient with 
a moderating hand, administered the 
most active stimulants to the fevered 
frame of society, and aggravated its 
frenzy to the highest possible pitch. 
The fever has indeed subsided — the 
reign of reason is gradually returning. 

Ireland has at all periods displayed 
a disturbed and lawless aspect to the 
political observer ; but we believe there 
never was a period in her eventful 
history in which she appeared so 
utterly loosed from all legal restraint, 
so entirely given up to violence, as at 
this moment. Fierce as the outbursts 
of popular fury may have heretofore 
been, they have always, until lately, 
been met by a determined spirit, and 
the efforts of the government been 
rendered successful by the zealous co- 
operation of a numerous and powerful 
body, devoted in their loyalty to the 
king, and sincerely attached to English 
connexion. But while the ministers 
at home were receiving their in- 
structions from political unions, their 
brethren in Ireland were courting the 
Roman Catholic bishops, and endea- 
vouring to coax Mr. O’Connell into 
pacifying Ireland in his own way. 
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The Protestants of Ireland, by whose 
efforts alone that country has been 
preserved to England, have been syste- 
matically slighted and insuited; the 
gentry, when applying to govern- 
ment for assistance against daily spo- 
liation and nightly murder, have been 
answered with savage irony, that the 
existing laws were sufficient for their 
protection — laws, under the care of 
which their properties were laid waste, 
and the lives of numbers hourly sacri- 
ficed. These men, whose characters 
form a fine contrast to those of their 
Catholic fellow-countrymen, have been 
goaded into hostility by a government 
which denied them all countenance 
and protection, and driven to take up 
a position, if not of actual hostility, 
still of a very threatening character to 
English connexion. They feel that, 
standing alone, no Irish minister would 
have dared to denounce them as a 
contemptible faction ; that, left to their 
own resources, and freed from the 
trammels of English policy, they have 
physical force sufficient to maintain the 
station to which their intellectual supe- 
riority entitles them; and that, should 
the fatal necessity arise, the sword that 
has waved triumphantly over so many 
fields will not be dimmed in their hands. 
They maintain, therefore, a sort of sul- 
Jen neutrality between the law and the 
lawless, and, with well-organised and 
well-collected force, watch the current 
of events. The government thus apa- 
thetic, if not conniving, and the rank 
and property of the country standing 
aloof, no serious obstacle is opposed 
to the plans of those whose object it is 
to excite the populace to violence and 
anarchy; and, indeed, we fear that 
many of the Protestants even regard 
with something approaching to plea- 
sure the progress of outrage among the 
Catholics, because they look upon it 
as hastening a crisis which they deem 
to be inevitable. They wish for the 
combat while their strength is col- 
lected. 

Let it not, however, be supposed 
that we place all the Protestants of 
Ireland in the same rank; there are, 
alas! too many, who, though if things 
came to extremity they would join with 
their fellow Protestants, yet, in the 
mean time, prefer a timid and tem- 
porising policy, and for the sake of 
present advantages, of security, repose, 
or political importance, close their eyes 
against the future. These are the most 
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mischievous members which Irish so- 
ciety maintains. By publicly leaning 
to one side, and privately to the other, 
they prevent that open demonstration 
of the strength of parties, which, if once 
fully made, would go far towards pre- 
venting the crisis to which all things 
seem at present tending. 

Whatever might be said of the right 
of voting in England being a vested 
right, partaking of the nature of pro- 
perty, it was in Ireland admitted to be 
so at the time of the Union, and com- 
pensation in money was allotted to 
those persons whose rights were in- 
fringed upon by that measure ; and it 
is impossible that persons of no educa- 
tion could avoid regarding the Reform- 
bill as an interference with the property 
of those who were without compensa- 
tion stripped of rights, which at another 
time were considered as a species of 

roperty, and would, if then required, 
a been purchased by the nation. 
It was seen, then, that the interests of 
the ministry and the clamour of a mob 
were sufficient for the overthrow of one 
species of property; and it followed, 
that when the same motives, or others 
equally strong, led to the overthrow of 
another species, it would with equal 
facility be effected. The consequence 
has been, that tithes and the property 
of the church are next assailed ; and 
with this view every engine of conspi- 
racy, intimidation, outrage, and murder, 
is put into play. 

The most atrocious outrages are 
committed by vast bodies of men in 
the open day, and almost under the 
eyes of the executive. Every man who 
dares to gainsay the decisions of that 
secret tribunal which governs the 
movements of the deluded peasantry, 
is marked out for ruin or death; not 
for assassination under the veil of night, 
but for open, undisguised murder. 
There are few right-minded men who 
do not think that the laws of England 
are at all times unsuited to the political 
state of [reland—as unsuited as its con- 
stitution was to any of the new-fangled 
states who endeavoured to imitate it; 
but there are none who are not per- 
suaded, that there are frequently occa- 
sions (and the present is especially one) 
in which there can be no security for 
life or property in that country, but by 
arming the executive with extraordinary 
powers. It is in vain that the ordinary 
course is resorted to; the peasantry are 
too well trained and disciplined, too 
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active and vigilant, to allow much 
chance of informers creeping in among 
them ; and their vengeance, so much 
more powerful than the protection of 
the law, is too certain and too dreadful 
to permit any but persons of extraor- 
dinary firmness to appear as witnesses 
against them. Even shoald a trial take 
place, and sufficient evidence be brought 
forward, the prosecution is sure to be 
defeated by the timidity of the middle 
orders, who, though secretly abhorring 
the violence of the peasantry, have not 
manliness to convict them ; but pressed 
on one side by the demands of con- 
science, and on the other by fear of injury 
in their persons, their property, or their 
trade, make a compromise highly cha- 
racteristic of the Irish Papist, or the 
Protestant who has suffered by long 
contamination, and refuse to give any 
verdict at all. While the gentry, who 
are not afraid of losing their popularity, 
are nevertheless deterred from inter- 
fering by the knowledge that they 
thereby undertake a thankless office, 
and expose their lives, and those of the 
police who accompany them, to a two- 
fold risk. If they fail in putting down 
violence, they run a great chance of 
being murdered by the mob; and if 
they succeed, they are almost sure to 
be abandoned by the government to 
the tender mercies of O’Connell, of 
perjured witnesses, and intimidated 
juries. Many of the Irish judges have 
displayed a vigour and manliness be- 
yond all praise; but the machinery 
they have to work depends too much 
on the co-operation of others *o allow 
much efficacy to their efforts. They 
must depend for truth amongst a body 
of men proverbial for their subtlety in 
equivocation, and their effrontery in 
falsehood ; they must look for firmness 
and fidelity from those in whom the 
want of protection has bred incurable 
timidity, and whose consciences are 
not proof against the calls of temporary 
gain or the fear of loss. They may 
exercise their discretion in admitting 
the accused to bail ; they may, in cases 
of misdemeanour, mitigate the penalty 
to the smallest possible amount; but 
when the jury bring in a verdict of 
murder, their power is at an end, and, 
however convinced they may be of the 
innocence of the prisoner, the prero- 
gative of mercy belongs not to them— 
the government alone can save the 
victim of popular vengeance, and our 
present government has not the cou- 
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rage to provoke the clamour of the 
Liberals. 

The ready excuse for all excesses is 
the extreme poverty of the people. The 
Irish peasantry are extremely poor and 
extremely ignorant—ignorant, not be- 
cause they cannot read and write, 
but because they are without that edu- 
cation which traditional instruction, 
which habits of order, and association 
with civilised man, impart. True it 
is, that a country remarkable for its 
natural fertility, and abounding beyond 
the usual measure in ports for external 
commerce, and rivers and lakes for 
internal communication, can afford 
but the lowest possible quality of food 
to a population far unequal to its 
capabilities, and that its sons, by 
nature active, ingenious, and _hard- 
working—distinguished for cleverness, 
readiness, and industry, when mingling 
with strangers, are at home indolent, 
unenterprising, ignorant, and super- 
stitious. 

The middle orders are scarcely bet- 
ter off than the peasantry: their trade 
is so precarious, and their profits so 
small, that they dare not speculate to 
any extent, however trifling—they can- 
not wait for distant returns—they live 
in continual fear of failure ; and if any 
of them by chance accumulates a few 
thousand pounds,—a sum which an 
English trader would consider as 
merely sufficient to give him scope 
for carrying on his concerns with ad- 
vantage,—he hastens, by a precipitate 
retreat from business, to secure it from 
the too probable risk of ultimate bank- 
ruptcy. The money-holder—a rare 
bird in the sister island—seeks no 
higher return than the funds or a 
mortgage can afford ; and the land- 
holder, borne down by the failure of 
rent altogether in bad years, and con- 
stantly accumulating arrears even in 
the best, is delivered over bound hand 
and foot to the English capitalist, who 
has been hardy enough to advance him 
money upon his estate. The lands of 
Ireland are in a great measure in that 
worst of all possible conditions, in the 
hands of embarrassed proprietors, but 
pledged to nearly their full value to 
distant capitalists. He to whom the 
land belongs has the encumbrance and 
the responsibility of a large estate, 
without the means of acquitting him- 
self of the one, or supporting the other ; 
and he to whom the revenues are paid 
feels himself free from the responsi- 
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bility, while he is divested of the name, 
of a landowner. The state of the coun- 
try renders it impossible that estates to 
any amount should be sold: there is 
no money at home to insure a fair price, 
and strangers are not inclined to pay a 
large sum for the privilege of partaking 
in the miseries, and sharing the dangers, 
to which a residence in Ireland would 
expose them. One of the first conse- 
quences of a well-established state of 
society would be a great transfer of 
land, and the consequent substitution 
of unembarrassed for embarrassed land- 
lords. 

As the excesses of the Irish have 
been imputed to their poverty, so has 
their poverty been imputed to a want 
of capital, and consequent absence of 
demand for labour. The want of ca- 
pital is indeed severely felt; but it is 
obvious that a well-regulated frame of 
society is necessary to its introduction. 
Were any thing like safety to be ex- 
pected, the large returns that might 
fairly be calculated upon would tempt 
many — timidly at first, but, after a 
time, more boldly—to enter on a wide 
sphere for enterprise; and we should 
have capital flowing in from England 
and Scotland with a rapidity truly 
astonishing. Ill cultivated and with- 
out capital as Ireland is at present, it 
is, however, very far indeed from being 
overpeopled. While so much land 
remains in pasture, so much that needs 
not capital but labour to bring it into 
cultivation — while the land already in 
culture is amply sufficient for their 
maintenance —and while they are no 
more than sufficient for its cultivation, 
the people cannot be said to be too 
numerous; and, if not too numerous 
now, how much under the mark would 
they be, if skill and enterprise and 
capital should come to double the 
produce of the land already culti- 
vated ! 

We are aware that many will be 
startled at our assertion, that the work- 
ing men are not, at this moment, be- 
yond the number necessary to the 
cultivation of the soil; though all will 
admit, who look at the monthly returns 
of imported corn, that the production 
of the earth is more than sufficient for 
their support. The people are subject 
to periodical famine—they are so, be- 
cause the food they use is not capable 
of preservation beyond a year; and, 
therefore, the abundance of one season 
can never be made to supply the defi- 
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ciency of another. They are idle eight 
months out of the twelve, and yet they 
are not more numerous than is necessary 
for the cultivation of the land. Although 
when the crop is in the ground there is 
no more employment for the peasant 
till the harvest comes round, and, when 
the harvest is gathered in, none till the 
spring visits him again, yet, under the 
present system of cultivation, the press 
for labour at these two particular sea- 
sons is so great, that want of hands is 
ofien much felt, and land left in conse- 
quence out of cultivation; and it is 
notorious, that a number of healthy 
sons are still felt to be a source of 
wealth. 

The rent of land may be too high 
under the present system; but, with 
the exception of tithes and rates, we 
know of no other burdens of which the 
peasantry can complain. They pay 
no direct taxes, they consume no ex- 
ciseable commodities but whisky, on 
which the duty in Ireland is now very 
low, and of which it is by no means 
desirable that they should extend their 
consumption. The duty on imported 
corn, which raises the price of bread, 
is an advantage to them as growers ; 
and the county rates being expended 
amongst them, and roads an advantage 
of which they are fully sensible, are 
not the object of dislike. ‘The church- 
rates are generally small, particularly 
that part which is not expended in 
building, and therefore in employing 
them; though small as it is, they have 
in many instances refused to pay it. 
But rent and taxes are the two burdens 
which are most seriously felt, and of 
the latter the tithes (which are by far 
the lightest) have particularly attracted 
their hostility. 

To thinking men it would be easy 
to demonstrate the justice of that social 
law by which property is protected ; it 
would be easy to shew, that the de- 
struction of the inequality of its distri- 
bution would be a destruction of the 
strongest motive to industry and enter- 
prise, of the source of civilisation, and 
of the only foundation on which na- 
tional or individual prosperity can be 
built. But we must wait for some 
time, before the “‘ march of mind,” 
the modern philosophers term it, shall 
have brought mankind so far onwards 
in their progress towards intellectual 
preferment, that the potato-fed peasant 
or the toil-worn mechanic can duly 
appreciate that law which invests his 
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idle superior with all the luxuries of 
life, while he, who toils to produce 
them, is almost denied its necessaries. 
Until very lately, the peasantry had 
certainly looked upon the patson’s 
right to tithes as equally strong with 
the landlord’s right to rents: they took 
the land subject to both burdens; they 
saw that the law equally enforced the 
discharge of both. Whatever the ori- 
gin of the right may be, it is one which 
principally affects the landlords, who 
are either Protestants, or, being Catho- 
lics, have taken the land under a Pro- 
testant establishment, and subject to 
tithe. We know that Irish gentlemen 
are fond of asserting the antiquity of 
their properties, and that many Catholic 
proprietors, who are now possessed of 
estates, would fain persuade the world 
that those estates have been derived 
from their remote ancestors, and from 
times when the Catholic religion was 
paramount; but we also know that 
there are very few, if any estates, be- 
longing to Catholics in Lreland, which 
cannot be traced to the acquisition of 
some industrious farmer, some fortu- 
nate merchant, or some successful fo- 
reign soldier, of the last century. The 
repeated confiscations, and the ope- 
ration of the penal code, had the effect 
of transferring almost the whole pro- 
perty of the island into the hands of 
Protestants; and we do not think, 
notwithstanding their vanity, that the 
Catholic proprietors of the present day 
would be willing to risk their posses- 
sions, by relying on any better title 
than that to be derived from the pay- 
ment of their money to the Protestants 
of whom they purchased. There are, 
no doubt, many who have acquired 
recent titles to lands which were once 
the inheritance of their names; and 
the seniority of family is frequently 
allowed to those who enjoy the supe- 
riority of wealth; but were even a 
whisper to go abroad, that this supe- 
riority of wealth was the consequence 
of that allowed seniority of family, 
imany a claimant would come forth 
from his obscurity, and each land- 
holder would find as many competitors 
for his estate as would the O’Connor 
Don for the throne of Ireland, were 
the usurpation of the Plantagenets to 
be annulled. The landlords, then, 
have clearly no right to dispute the 
title of the clergy to tithe; and, in- 
deed, we believe that very few of them 
are in their hearts disposed to do so. 
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We fear that the peasantry are not 
sufficiently enlightened to distinguish 
between a property and a trust, and 
they will feel inclined to extend the 
latter construction to rents as well as 
tithes, and insist that the landlord’s 
right is equally a trust; which, not 
having been executed to their satisfac- 
tion, they are justified in resuming. 
Indeed, Captain Rock has before now 
taken upon himself the management 
of corn-acre rents, and though he has 
not utterly abolished them, has yet 
considerably reduced their amount in 
several counties. But, even supposing 
such a distinction to exist between the 
landlord’s and the parson’s right, and 
that the peasantry are capable of un- 
derstanding it, there is no doubt that 
the law recognises the right to tithes, 
and any attempt to deny them is an 
infringement of the law; and, we ask, 
where is the experience which teaches 
that a populace, excited by acts of 
violence, and inflamed by triumphs 
over the law, will start back from the 
sanctuary of justice? We agree with 
the eloquent Sir William Smith, that, 
“so far from conceding a demand, 
not on account of its justice, but of 
the turbulence and bullying power of 
those who made it, we would rather 
consider the menace as raising an ob- 
stacle to even reasonable concessions, 
lest every surrender to unenlightened 
and overbearing power might but en- 
courage further encroachments, and 
increase unjust demands;” for, as he 
most truly says, “‘ no benefit that could 
be gained is equivalent to the mischief 
that is done, by giving unchecked pre- 
dominance to that physical and vulgar 
force, which identifies itself with the 
ignorance and violence of the coun- 
try.” 

Amid the distress, and the timidity, 
and the mental blindness of all around 
them, there is one class in Ireland 
who share not the distress, or the ti- 
midity, or the blindness of any,—who, 
sharp-sighted and keen in the pursuit 
of their own interest, bold and unscru- 
pulous in their machinations, and ad- 
vancing in prosperity amid general 
distress, intimidate (though by differ- 
ent means) the gentry, the middle 
orders, and the peasantry,—work upon 
all alike to improve their present con- 
dition, and further their future objects; 
and, so far from feeling an interest in 
the preservation of order, build all 
their ambitious hopes on the upturn- 
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ing of the whole social frame, and the 
overthrow of all established rights. 
That class is the Catholic priesthood. 
There is nothing more difficult than 
to make en Englishman understand 
the character and state of society in 
Treland, and to bring home to his 
mind a just idea of the influence exer- 
cised by the Catholic priesthood. He 
cannot conceive the existence of in- 
fluence apart from wealth, or physical 
power, or mental superiority, or dis- 
tinguished moral worth ; he can form 
no idea of the boundless authority 
which delusion and priestcraft can 
command over an ignorant, imagina- 
tive, and superstitious multitude, ar- 
rived at that state of society in which 
the virtues of the savage are lost, and 
those of civilised man not yet acquired. 
Much has been said of late of the cha- 
racter and conduct of the Catholic 
priesthood, and it has been the fashion 
to cry them up as an active, humble, 
pious, and poor order of men, who, by 
kindness and attention, have wound 
themselves round the affections of the 
Irish heart; but, with the exception of 
the activity, there is no part of the 
character to which they are, as a body, 
in the least entitled. That they have 
acquired a character here of which they 
are undeserving, is attributable to their 
great influence in Ireland, and the ex- 
traordinary accuracy and rapidity with 
which the press conveys intelligence 
of all that is spoken in public to every 
part of the kingdom. We shall pre- 
sently shew how their influence ex- 
tends over all ranks of society, and 
particularly over those who have most 
opportunities of being heard in Eng- 
land; and under that influence, public 
men in public places find it their 
interest to extol the priests. And 
though in their own country they have 
not much hesitation in disavowing 
those praises in private, and heartily 
wishing the whole tribe at the devil, 
yet in this country, where people do 
not so well understand the national 
system of abusing a man at one mo- 
ment behind his back, and pouring 
out to him at another the most earnest 
professions of esteem and friendship, 
they find it necessary to observe some 
consistency between their privately 
expressed opinions and their published 
declarations ; and, therefore, being 
obliged to laud in the one case, they 
can hardly avoid doing so in the other. 
The liberality of an English Protestant 
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leads him eagerly to embrace a favour- 
able view of the priestly character; 
and should an Irish Protestant at- 
tempt to qualify the description, he is 
at once set down as an Orangeman, 
and, of course, as a person as little 
qualified to estimate the character of 
a Catholic priest as a West Indian 
planter is, in the eyes of Mr. Fowell 
Buxton, to judge of the condition of 
the negroes. 

There never was a greater mistake 
committed, among the many which 
have marked the course of our Irish 
policy, than the establishment of May- 
nooth College. It at once changed 
the character of the priestly establish- 
ment from that of a humble mission 
to a church—and a church militant 
too— prepared to contend once more 
with Protestantism for the rights of 
superiority. Until then, each priest 
and bishop was an individual emissary 
from the church of Rome; he is now 
an integral portion of a well-connected 
and powerful establishment. It was 
ignorantly argued, and blindly believed 
at the time, that the priest, by his resi- 
dence and education in a foreign coun- 
try, imbibed notions hostile to English 
connexion and English government; 
and the spirit of Jesuitism was intro- 
duced and implanted in the soil, from 
the absurd apprehension, that men who 
had witnessed the degradation of their 
order in France, would introduce into 
Ireland the principles under which 
that degradation was effected. The 
baneful weed has thriven apace; reli- 
gious houses abound at the present 
day in Ireland; and, indeed, it has 
become the favourite resort for those 
whom the progress of civilisation has 
driven from other lands. 

The necessity for a more expensive 
education had the effect of generally 
excluding persons of a very inferior 
rank from the priesthood, and the con- 
sequence was, that the majority of the 
order consisted of men who, though 
not high-born, were sufficiently raised 
above the mass of their countrymen to 
have attained to a certain degree of 
civilisation before entering on their 
studies. They were, in fact, for the 
most part, ofa class now nearly extinct 
in Ireland, and in some sort corre- 
sponding to the humbler English yeo- 
man. The candidate for Maynooth, 
on the other hand, generally comes 
forth from the lowest ranks of society, 
and enters that seminary with all the 
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rudeness and ignorance of the savage 
about him. The priest of other days 
visited foreign countries, and was wel- 
comed to and freely mingled in the 
society of the several capitals to which 
he resorted. He was acquainted with 
men ofall professions, he was admitted 
to the palaces of the highest nobility, 
and even frequently attended in the 
courts of kings. He returned, with 
few exceptions, a gentleman in man- 
ners and education, and disposed to 
peace and loyalty. Thus qualified, he 
did in fact form a connecting link be- 
tween the Protestant gentleman and 
his Catholic tenantry; and was always 
welcome as a guest in the houses of 
even the highest nobility. 

The priest of modern days, entering 
Maynooth as he does with all the 
rudeness of his class, has no other 
chance of casting off his slough than 
by a severe and monastic intercourse 
with persons as rude and uncivilised 
as himself. The learning of the closet 
alone never civilised the human heart : 
the inhabitant of the cloister may pore 
over books of every description during 
his whole life, and may have embraced 
the whole compass of human learning 
but ifhe has not had an ‘aiaanaadlie 
of seeing the application of some por- 
tion of that learning to the circumstances 
of society — or, at least, of conversing 
with those who have had such oppor- 
tunities—he is still an uncivilised being. 
Neither can an intercourse which is re- 
strained to persons equally ignorant 
with himself, and having all one and 
the same object and interest, convert 
an uncivilised into a civilised being ; 
for it is the jarring interests of society 
which soften down the asperities of 
the human character, and produce that 
spirit of allowance and conciliation, 
that regard for the interest and feelings 
of others, which constitute civilisation. 
The result is, that the young priest 
issues from Maynooth, though not as 
ignorant, to the full as uncivilised as 
he was when he went in. The un- 
lettered ignorance of his youth is in- 
deed changed for a large portion of 
the subtle learning of theological con- 
troversy, and the Jesuitical tactics of 
his order. Of varied reading, of light 
literature, of science, he has none; and 
his knowledge of the Latin language 
only extends to a translation of the 
Vulgate. He has been, during his 
residence, deeply imbued with the im- 
portance of promoting, by every means 
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in his power, the interests, not of reli- 
gion, but of the church to whose ser- 
vice he is devoted. Hehas been taught 
to regard its re-establishment as an ob- 
ject for which he is continually to toil, 
and he is well furnished with those 
subtle devices by which the clamours 
of conscience may be appeased, should 
the means necessary to that end some- 
times appear too dreadful even for a 
heart oaenied in the heartless precepts 
of Jesuitism. His individual interests 
have been made to depend on his zeal ; 
and a bright field of ambition is opened 
out before him, should his efforts be 
rewarded by the enthronement of the 
Catholic religion. He has learned to 
contrast his acquirements with the 
ignorance of those amongst whom his 
early life was spent, and to invest 
himself with the dignity which, when 
a boy, he attributed to his parish 
priest; and thus he becomes fiercely 
proud of his own paltry attainments, 
and puffed up with a false idea of his 
own importance ; his clerical character 
has elevated him above his old con- 
nexion, and his vow of celibacy forbids 
his entering into new; his coarse man- 
ners unfit him for the company of 
gentlemen ; and, avoided by those to 
whose society he aspired, his wounded 
vanity is soon changed into rooted 
hatred, and every one above him be- 
comes an enemy in his eyes. 

But, independent of this evil simply 
considered, the reader will perceive, 
from the distinguishing features we 
have pointed out, how much more apt 
a tool, for the furtherance of papist 
ambition, the Maynooth priest is than 
he who was educated abroad. Tem- 
poral power is the first object aimed 
at; and for that purpose an influence 
must be obtained over public affairs, 
by wielding the Catholic populace 
against the Protestants and the higher 
orders in general. A separation of 
their interests from those of the higher 
orders, a transferring of the confidence 
of the peasantry in their landlords to 
themselves, and a disregard for the 
public peace, become a part of their 
tactics. 

But the great evil of Maynooth is 
the concentration it gives to the in- 
tellects and the efforts of the Catholic 
priesthood. It is the focus in which 
the thousand devices, the collected 
subtlety, the craft and the genius of the 
whole fraternity, are collected, and 
brought to bear on a single object. 
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Before the establishment of that se- 
minary, the priests came together from 
different and distant universities, un- 
acquainted with the particular views 
of each other, and ignorant of the pe- 
culiar principles of action which the 
state of the church in Ireland might 
require. Now they are able to commu- 
nicate their individual views, to take 
advantage of mutual counsel! and ex- 
tended experience; they have learned 
to emulate each other in their efforts 
for their common aggrandisement, and 
they have marked out the course which 
present circumstances and the peculiar 
situation of Ireland require. They 
are the mainsprings of every move- 
ment, and are surrounded with a body 
of followers educated under their very 
eyes, daily imbibing their principles, 
fully possessed of their views, and led 
by every motive of prejudice, of in- 
terest, of ambition, and of inclination, 
to follow up these views with the 
greatest zeal and to the utmost possible 
extent. Mean and cringing while 
creeping up to a higher place, though 
arrogant and ferocious when there ; 
practising dissimulation as a habit, and 
aiming at plausibility for the purpose 
of concealing it ; vindictive, ungrateful, 
active, and unscrupulous, without a 
qualm for the disorders his machina- 
tions may excite, without a pang for the 
hundreds who may perish in the fur- 
therance of his views,—the devil never 
put into the hands of designing men an 
apter tool for mischief than this young 
first-fruit of Protestant liberality. 

We now proceed to point out their 
influence ; we say to point out, not 
to explain, for it is almost impossi- 
ble to explain, or even to conceive, 
the means by which that influence 
is obtained: all we know is the fact 
well authenticated, that their influence 
over the minds of the lower order 
of Catholics for good or for evil, but 
especially for evil, is almost omni- 
potent. We have seen men brought 
up in the habits of deference to their 
landlords, and accustomed for ages to 
connect their interest with his,—men 
proverbially attached to the land, and 
singularly indifferent to politics, roused 
on a sudden from their apathy at the 
bidding of the priests, forgetting, at 
their command, the respect with which 
education and feeling had taught them 
to regard their landlord, rejecting every 
sense of gratitude, and even forfeiting 
their land and courting beggary. We 
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have seen how, before the passing of 
the Catholic Relief Bill, when it was 
considered advisable to give a proof of 
their power in this way, the disturbances 
of the south and south-west suddenly 
ceased, and perfect tranquillity pre- 
vailed, where, only a short time pre- 
viously, there had been but one wide 
scene of rebellion, of violence, and 
murder. These two signal examples 
of their power we particularly notice, 
because they were not only admitted 
to be, but vaunted of as such. 

We can readily believe that there 
was little difficulty in persuading the 
populace to give up a system of watch- 
ing, of harassing fatigue, of great 
anxiety, of revolting violence, and of 
imminent danger, because we are fully 
persuaded that three-fourths of the 
persons engaged in such a system are 
unwilling agents; but that Catholic 
emancipation had any peculiar charm 
for the peasant, we altogether deny: if 
he had any notion at all of what the 
word meant, it was, that it was to 
restore, as the phrase was, the land to 
the poor, and to rid him of the burden 
of his rent. That he was excluded 
from the high offices of the state, that 
he could not sit in parliament, that he 
could not become a king’s counsel, or 
aspire to a judgeship, was no grievance 
in his eyes; and the mere assurance 
that it was a question of religion, and 
one in which the interests of his church 
was engaged, is one that may be re- 
peated with equal effect, and almost 
with equal truth, on all those occasions 
on which the priests may require his 
co-operation. We can much more 
easily fancy their being excited to the 
demolition of a church, or the murder 
of a parson, by being told it was for 
the interest of their religion, than to 
the act of voting against their landlord, 
particularly when they heard, as was 
frequently the case, that the candidate 
against whom they were desired to vote 
was one who had always supported 
that measure, and still continued to do 
so with unabated zeal. 

The truth is, that the greatest diffi- 
culty which the priests ever had to 
surmount was the disinclination of the 
tenants to vote against their landlords, 
and the means taken to urge them to it 
would almost seem incredible. Ex- 
communication here, and eternal dam- 
nation hereafter, were not the only mo- 
tives of terror held out to them, but 
they were taught to tremble even for 
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their lives and properties, which might 
possibly not be respected when they 
themselves were outcasts from the 
church. We know, that at the time 
when the late Mr. Alexander Dawson 
stood for the county of Louth on the 
interest of the priests, such threats as 
these were employed; and we our- 
selves were frequently witnesses of the 
heart-breaking struggles to which the 
dreadful alternative gave rise. We 
firmly believe, that any act of open 
violence would have been preferred, 
on the parts of the unfortunate men, 
to that which placed them for the first 
time in hostility to their landlords. 
While the forty-shilling freeholders 
continued to enjoy the franchise, the 
priests possessed this obvious means 
of directly operating on public affairs, 
and bending public men to their views ; 
but though this franchise is now taken 
away, they have still great direct in- 
fluence over the ten-pound freeholders, 
who are, many of them, as grossly igno- 
rant and superstitious as any of the 
lower grade; and, indeed, in the particu- 
lar class of life to which the ten-pound 
freeholders of the towns belong, the 
women are surprisingly superstitious 
and devoted to their clergy; and we 
need not say how much the influence 
of woman is felt in every department 
of public life. The direct, however, is 
nothing when compared with the indi- 
rect influence they employ through the 
agency of the populace. The poor 
tradesman who braves the anger of his 
priest is exposed to ruin and to danger 
in his person ; and the poor farmer must 
look to the turning up of his land, and 
the houghing of his cattle, as the least 
evils that are likely to befall him. We 
do not say that all are governed by 
these influences, but we know that a 
great number are ; and it is on this ac- 
count that, even since the abolition of 
the forty-shilling franchise, a great pro- 
portion of the elections are completely 
in the hands of the priests. But though 
this control over the elections is a 
weapon of vast power in their hands, 
their direct influence over the mob is 
still their great engine, and by it they 
not only can effect whatever is to 
be achieved by the combination of 
numbers, but they exercise a wide- 
spread dominion over the higher orders, 
and over the expression of public 
opinion. We have known a Protestant 
church almost deserted, because the 
officiating clergyman had ventured to 
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impugn the doctrines of popery ; while 
priests were listened to with atten- 
tion, even in the presence of Pro- 
testants, calumniating their church ; 
and, indeed, during  electioneering 
times, in some parts of Ireland, Pro- 
testant gentlemen are too liberal to 
pay any respect to their own clergy, 
lest, by so doing, they should hurt the 
feelings of their Catholic fellow-coun- 
trymen. Many Protestants, too, of a 
better stamp, but too sceptical of the 
views of the priesthood, add to their 
strength by a culpable forbearance and 
false liberality, which wears the ap- 
pearance of, though it be not, timidity ; 
for while the latter eagerly seize every 
concession, they make none; and 
while readily availing themselves of 
the liberality of others, they never ex- 
hibit any themselves. Their zeal, their 
activity, their unity of purpose, their 
numbers, far exceeding that of the Pro- 
testant clergy, and their bullying and 
overbearing conduct, insure them the 
lead in all local affairs in which they 
are allowed to take part; and wher- 
ever their influence can at all have play, 
whether it be in a charitable committee 
or a parish vestry, they are sure to 
carry things in their own way, regard- 
less of justice, and often even of com- 
mon decency. 

The money subscribed for the relief 
of the distressed in Ireland, the year 
before last, was, for the most part, ad- 
ministered by central committees ; and 
that for the county of Mayo fell alto- 
gether under the control of the Ca- 
tholic priests, who, by their violent 
and overbearing conduct, scared away 
all their opponents. Whoever has read 
the transactions of that committee, 
particularly with reference to a dissent- 
ing minister of the name of Allen, and 
also the manly, clear, and convincing 
letters of the Rev. Mr. Michael Sey- 
mour, on the conduct of the priests 
during that crisis, will require no other 
evidence of the truth of our positions ; 
for a more degrading and disgusting 
exhibition of arbitrary injustice and 
gross misapplication than those docu- 
ments afford, it has never been our lot 
to meet with. 

It must be borne in mind, that no 
sort of reliance is to be placed on what 
the Catholic clergy themselves profess to 
be their object, although much informa- 
tion may be derived from the expres- 
sions let fall from them in moments of 
triumph, or when a desire to make 
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themselves understood by their fol- 
lowers, or the pressure of strong feel- 
ings, has thrown them off their guard. 
Such occasions as these furnished many 
close observers with accurate informa- 
tion as to their ulterior views, when 
the great mass of our legislators, and 
among them some strong minds, were 
hurrying into the fatal measure of 
emancipation, under the vain persua- 
sion that it would be final. 

To those acquainted with the history 
of the Catholic church since its first 
foundation, it will seem unnecessary 
to say, that the primary object of the 
Irish priesthood is the institution of 
popery on the ruins of our Protestant 
establishment; but there are, unfortu- 
nately, many who, notwithstanding the 
palpable contradictions which the few 
last years have given to such a doctrine, 
still believe, that the advancing spirit 
of the age is too strong for popery, and 
that it is impossible that a superstition, 
which is losing ground in every other 
corner of the world, should continue to 
progress in Ireland. Now we are fully 
persuaded, that truth will in the long- 
tun prevail, and that popery will at 
length be driven from the earth; but 
we cannot help thinking the time is far 
more distant than is generally be- 
lieved. The human mind is beginning 
to escape from the trammels of super- 
stition ; but when the chain that bound 
it down so long is broken, the strong 
rebound bears it too often past the 
truth, and it seeks a refuge rather in 
the licentiousness of infidelity than in 
the well-regulated liberty of true re- 
ligion; and as despotism leads to 
anarchy, and anarchy again to despot- 
ism, so superstition and infidelity may 
continue to reproduce each other in a 
vicious circle for many an age to come. 
But what we have here to do with is 
not the moral, but the political, pro- 
gress of popery ; and we think a slight 
attention to facts will shew, not only 
that the great object of the priesthood 
is that which we have pointed out, but 
that they have made considerable pro- 
gress towards its attainment; and that 
unless something be done beyond a 
mere appeal to the increasing intelli- 
gence of mankind, they will eventually 
succeed. 

The extension of the privilege of 
voting at elections to Catholic forty- 
shilling freeholders, at once struck a 
fatal blow to the advance of Protest- 
antism in Ireland, which, till then, 
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was making rapid strides, and armed 
the Catholic clergy with a formidable 
engine of political power. Gentlemen 
who, before that period, were desirous 
of increasing their influence at elec- 
tions, were careful to introduce as 
many Protestant freeholders as _pos- 
sible upon their estates, and, with 
this view, every encouragement was 
given to colonists from the northern 
counties. Amid the wild glens of the 
mountain districts, and on the borders 
of the uncultivated moors, rose up 
numbers of villages, the clean appear- 
ance and cheerful aspect of which 
assured the passers-by that they were 
inhabited by Protestants; for, by some 
agency of his creed not yet sufficiently 
traced, the moral superiority of the 
Protestant is not greater than that 
which, under any given circumstances, 
marks his physical condition. But 
since the passing of that ill-considered 

, the Protestant freeholder has be- 
come comparatively valueless, and, as 
his habits of industry and notions of 
comfort did not comport so well with 
the minute subdivision of freeholds 
so prevalent of late, he has generally 
been superseded by Catholic tenants. 
Neglected by the gentry, not too well 
looked after by his spiritual shepherd, 
the Protestant peasant lost the feeling 
of class, and, between being deprived 
of the land, and intermarrying with 
Catholics, has gradually disappeared ; 
and though the taste evinced in the 
situation, the yet visible remnant of 
superior comfort in the dwelling, and 
a few surviving but shattered trees, 
still mark the spot where he once 
flourished, he is himself among the 
things that were. From his downfal 
has sprung up the Catholic freeholder ; 
and the Catholic mob has become more 
formidable by the removal of that im- 
portant check. 

In the year 1824, their first great 
effort was made, and the success which 
attended it astonished even themselves. 
They then, however, solemnly protested 
that their only object was the removal 
of the civil disabilities which affected 
their lay brethren—that they had no 
views of advantage to themselves— 
that they had no hostility to the Pro- 
testant church—and that they them- 
selves were perfectly contented with 
their own humble and unambitious 
walk, which they affected to consider 
most consonant to the character of a 
Christian minister, and most conducive 
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to the interests of the Christian religion. 
These things they not only solemnly 
professed, but in many instances rati- 
fied with the sanction of an oath; and 
they, one and all, declared their con- 
viction, that the single measure of relief 
would strengthen the Protestant esta- 
blishment, and put an end for ever to 
all clamour, dissatisfaction, and dis- 
turbance, tend to allay religious animo- 
sity, and blend all Irishmen together 
in perfect and patriotic union. But 
while they professed these principles, 
and held out this flattering prospect to 
the legislature and the English public, 
they evinced considerable alarm lest 
they should mislead their Irish fol- 
lowers ; and the equivocations, contra- 
dictions, and evasions, into which they 
were led, in endeavouring to give the 
latter glimpses of their ulterior views, 
without opening the eyes of the former, 
were pre-eminently disgusting, and 
must have attracted the attention of 
the minister of the day, had he not 
been urged on by some strong fatuity. 
So fearful were they that the elements 
they had set in motion should cease 
their play, when that first step was 
gained, that they did not even wait for 
the passing of the bill to declare their 
next ulterior views: it had not passed 
the House of Lords, its success was 
only barely assured, when they an- 
nounced that they considered the mea- 
sure merely as one important step—as 
a means to still higher ends. They had 
not yet courage openly to avow their 
hostility to the church establishment, 
though covert insinuations against it 
began to abound in their writings, and 
in the speeches of their lay allies; but 
the ferment of the public mind was 
kept up on various pretexts, and while 
the orators held forth the bait of Irish 
independence and the repeal of the 
union, the clerical scribes called for 
a transfer of the control over public 
education from the hands of the Pro- 
testant to those of the Catholic clergy. 
When the agitation of this question 
had directed hostility against the par- 
sons, they found it safe to object to 
the mode in which tithe was collected, 
and to parade, with their accustomed 
disregard of truth, numerous instances 
of hardship to which the system gave 
rise; and when the formation of the 
present ministry, and the means taken 
to promote the measure of reform, had 
weakened the restraint of the law, and 
given revolutionary opinions the cur- 
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rency of fashion, they boldly announced 
their hostility to tithes altogether,— 
still, however, veiling their enmity to 
the other parts of the establishment, 
and imputing their hostility not to any 
desire to clothe themselves in the spoil 
of the parson, but to an honest convic- 
tion of the impropriety of the system 
altogether. The means they took to 
enforce those views, the countenance 
which ministerial policy in England 
gave to the violence of the Papist mob 
they had put in play, and the spirit of 
intimidation and outrage, produced 
such rapid and successful results, that 
they did not long hesitate to take one 
step farther, and to call, in the words 
of Dr. W. Hall, in his letter to Lord 
Grey, “ for a repeal of the established 
church.” 

The Kildare Street Society and the 
system of scriptural education have 
been surrendered at their bidding; 
and the education fund is placed at 
the disposal of men whose creed is 
hostile to the spread of information, 
and whose principles are adverse to the 
established institutions. And though 
Mr. Stanley found it impossible to go 
the lengths he at first proposed in his 
concession, not less fatal than ignoble, 
to the demands of a lawless and 
tumultuous populace, his language in 
the House of Commons, and his timid 
and equivocating measures, have given 
an almost complete triumph to the 
enemies of our church. The reign of 
the Protestant establishment in Ireland 
appears to be drawing to its close; 
and even now recurrence is made to 
the early application of tithes, to the 
superior claims of the Catholic priests ; 
and the public mind is preparing for a 
transfer of its rank and revenues to the 
hands of the Papists. 

These considerations, in perfect ac- 
cordance with all the evidence of 
history, can leave no doubt on any 
mind, not hopelessly given over to the 
pseudo-liberality of the day, that the 
Catholic priesthood in Ireland aim at 
nothing less than the complete esta- 
blishment of theirs in the room of the 
Protestant church. Our evidence con- 
sists of notorious facts, known to every 
one who has attended to the current 
topics of the day during the last few 
years; but more direct, though not 
Stronger, evidence is known to those 
who have been admitted to share the 
more private and unguarded hours of 
the priests. These gentlemen, it must 
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be confessed, have a very proper notion 
of good fellowship ; and when an arch- 
bishop or bishop goes round to a visita- 
tion, or consecration, or confirmation, 
he is generally attended by the whole 
body of his clergy, who, while the 
period of the ceremony continues, live 
upon the priest to whom the parish 
belongs. He generally asks a few 
favoured lay friends, and among these 
sometimes Protestants, to meet his 
clerical brethren, and, whatever the 
dinner may be, oceans of whisky punch, 
and the sprightly conversation, the 
broad jest, the bold arousing toast, 
and the inspiring song, amply make 
up for its deficiencies. It is then, 
when the glass has circulated, and the 
proverbial hour of truth draws nigh, 
that their thoughts wander back to the 
days of their supremacy, and the song 
and the sentiment point to a period 
when the ancient order of things shall 
be again established. The repeal of 
the union, and the restoration of for- 
feited lands, are held out to dazzle the 
reeling eyes of the lay guests, who see 
in the dim distance those visions of 
principalities and privileges, to which 
every landless Milesian would of course 
consider himself entitled, were the days 
of Old Ireland to begin again. 

In the course of the preceding ob- 
servations, we have assumed that the 
hostility evinced towards the collection 
of tithes by the peasantry was excited 
by the Catholic priesthood, and we 
now proceed to give our grounds for 
that assumption. In the first place, 
it will be admitted, that, supposing 
our description of the priestly policy 
to be correct, the hostility of the pea- 
santry to the payment of tithes could 
not have manifested itself at a period 
more exactly favourable to that policy 
than the very time at which it did. 
An earlier manifestation would have 
prematurely caused alarm, before things 
had gone so far as to give a fair pro- 
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spect of success, and a later one would 
have been a throwing away of that 
favourable opportunity, when all things 
in England and Ireland tended to ren- 
der safe a declaration of hostility against 
established institutions. Secondly, the 
people, who have for generations been 
subjected to that same exaction, and 
have frequently, during all that time, 
been in habits of violence and opposi- 
tion to the laws, never before shewed 
any peculiar dislike to tithes, or re- 
sorted to those steps which have ap- 
peared to be so efficacious for their 
object ; they have heretofore murdered 
tithe-proctors as. well as rent-drivers, 
and the pressure of a present demand 
has excited their anger against the 
Parson, as it has against the agent of 
the landlord, or against the occupier of 
land from which a previous tenant 
had been ejected; but nothing like 2 
systematic hostility to tithe ever before 
existed, and much less an hostility so 
widely extended and so well connected 
as that of which we are speaking. 
Thirdly, tithes neither are, nor are felt 
by the people to be, more oppressive 
in their amount, or more grievous in 
their exaction, than other imposts, and 
particularly than the dues claimed by 
the priests themselves. Of the amount 
of these latter, we are enabled to pre- 
sent our readers with a tolerably cor- 
rect view, from the information con- 
tained in a letter published by a Mr. 
Page, a Protestant curate in the county 
of Mayo, and addressed to a Mr. 
Hughes, a Catholic parish priest, and 
to which, we understand from the best 
authority, no answer was ever given, 
though Mr. Hughes was not a person 
by any means too modest publicly to 
repel the charges if he could. In the 
parish of Bunishoole, the tithes of the 
rector were valued, under the compo- 
sition, at 350/. per annum, and the 
income of the priest derived from the 
same parish was calculated as follows: 


PER ANN. 


About 2000 houses, paying each 25. ...........eceeeeeeeeseees Ssipeisesprvaesiven £ 200 
Voluntary offerings at Easter and Christmas, paid by householders, un- 
married persons, servants, &c., calculated, and much under the mark, 


at 1s. per house 


About 500 baptisms yearly, at 2s. 84d. each —671. 14s, 2d.—say 


About 100 marriages, under the mark at 1/. each . 


Making together an ascertained income 
of 470/. But besides these, there are 
charges for churching women after 
their confinement, generally 5s. each, 


which, stated at half that amount, 
would, on 500 births, amount to about 
62/. per annum more; and then there 
are sums received for hearing con- 
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fessions and giving absolution, for ad- 
ministering extreme unction, for bury- 
ing the dead, and saying masses to re- 
lease their souls from purgatory ; all of 
which amount to a very large sum, 
and make the income of the parish 
priest at least double that of the Pro- 
testant rector. Now we know that 
some of the above calculations are far 
below the truth, and particularly that 
which states the fees on marriages as 
being 1/. on each; they are never less 
than 28s., sometimes much more; and 
many a couple have been married in 
Ireland who were so utterly without 
means to begin the world, as to be 
obliged to borrow that sum. The 
policy of the priests of Rome, who, be 
it observed, never give credit, is mani- 
fest in the arrangement; for, while but 
small prices are fixed on those cere- 
monies that might be most easily post- 
poned, such as confessions and bap- 
tisms, those which concern the pas- 
sions, and with respect to which nature 
is impatient of delay, such as mar- 
riages and churchings,* are sold at a 
high price. These, it should be re- 
membered, are independent of the 
offerings made in place of fees by the 
higher orders of Catholics, and which 
are very considerable; and also of 
offerings to the Catholic curate, who 
is paid so small a salary as to be 
chiefly dependent on them for his sup- 
port. Such, then, is the income enjoy- 
ed by the Catholic clergy, and which, 
were he invested with the temporali- 
ties of the Protestant church to-mor- 
row, would suffer no deduction beyond 
the 2s. per house; and the amount is 
not more burdensome than the mode 
of laying it is grievous. But, before 
adverting to that, we must not omit to 
state, that independently of all these 
sources of income, the priests are in 
the habit yearly of going rounds, and 
holding what they call stations, for the 
purpose of hearing confessions and giv- 
ing absolutions ; and that, in the course 
of those rounds, they fix upon some of 
the better order of houses for their 
quarters ; and the unfortunate peasant 
—for such he always considers himself 
—who is honoured by their choice, is 
obliged (even should it be necessary 
for the purpose to sell some of his 
household goods) to make ready a feast 
for the priest and neighbours. Break- 
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fast and dinner, with plenty of whis- 
ky, and often a bottle of wine for the 
priest, must be procured ; and the con- 
sequence is, that it is known to be a 
visitation by which a poor man is 
affected for many months afterwards. 
The rector’s tithe is gathered in, and 
assuredly with a very sparing hand, at 
a season when the peasant receives an 
increase to his worldly store; and if 
the payment of it be inconvenient, then 
he is allowed time on very slight se- 
curity: we speak of course of the con- 
duct of the parson himself, and do not 
mean to defend the exactions of the 
proctor, who, under a well-regulated 
system, might be wholly dispensed 
with. The demands of the priest come 
when a young couple are beginning 
life, and when every shiiling is far 
more valuable than at any other time; 
when the birth of another child has 
added to the poor man’s difficulties, 
when long sickness has wasted away 
his substance, and death has devastated 
his dwelling ; and however great the 
pressure of the moment may be, the 
money must he paid before the re- 
quired ceremony can be performed. 
The bridegroom must turn from the 
altar, the wife must refrain from her 
husband’s bed, the sinner must die (as 
they believe) unaneled, the dead must 
be buried without Christian rites, and 
the departed spirit pine in purgatory, 
unless the money for the priest be 
forthcoming. These circumstances all 
together cause the exactions of the 
Romish priests to be felt as the most 
cruel and oppressive under which the 
peasant labours; and it is certain, that 
but for the great terror in which he 
holds their spiritual power, it is the 
very first that he would resist. When 
sickness and sorrow visit the poor 
man’s dwelling, it is not to the priest, 
as Miss Martineau with amiable sim- 
plicity supposes, that he goes to seek 
relief or comfort, but to the Protestant 
clergyman, or the nearest resident 
gentry. Ifthe parson exacts his tithe, 
he also constitutes a market for his 
fowl, his butter, his milk, and those 
various little articles which would 
otherwise bring little profit, and which 
the priest would only take when offered 
as a gift. Fourthly, anti-tithe meet- 
ings have been got up avowedly by 
priests in various parts of the country, 


* Churching is, in the eyes of the Irish peasantry, a rite as necessary, and with 


the same view, as marriage. 
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at which the illegal measures of the 
mob were approved, and further vio- 
lence encouraged by the language of 
the speakers and the resolutions. 
Fifthly, priests have been known to be 
present at assemblies of the populace 
collected for the purpose of defeating 
the collection of tithe. Sixthly, the 
Catholic bishops and priests have in 
their writings defended the conduct of 
the mob, and traduced and vilified 
those who endeavoured to euforce the 
law ; and the Irish members who owed 
their return to the priests, and were in 
fact under their control, not only de- 
fended the same conduct, butapplauded 
it, and appealed to it as an irresistible 
argument for the abolition of that im- 
post: and, finally, the priests, who, as 
all will allow, could, if they pleased, 
have put an end to the resistance, were 
the only persons who could gain any 
thing from its being successful. 

It has been attempted to avert the 
force of these arguments by a few rare 
and ill-attested stories of priests them- 
selves having become the objects of 
popular violence. These stories are, 
we repeat, rare and ill-attested ; but, 
supposing them true in their full ex- 
tent, they do not militate against our 
conclusion. We never asserted, that 
there were not among the priests some 
few more scrupulous than the rest, who 
shrink from the violence and atrocities 
committed on their behalf, and who 
exert themselves occasionally to stay 
the lawless fury of the rabble. That 
there are some such we fully believe, 
and we equally believe that there is no 
vengeance more implacable than that 
with which the order pursues one of 
its own members who wilfully acts 
counter to its interests. We knew an 
old priest get drunk in the presence of 
a Catholic archbishop and bishop, and 
about twenty other priests who sat at 
his table reach, at least, a state of ex- 
treme exhilaration, without calling down 
the censure of their superiors ; and 
yet, within a year afterwards, that same 
priest was deprived of his parish by 
one of those dignitaries, on the plea of 
his addiction to that priestly propen- 
sity, but in reality because he refused 
to expose the freeholders of his flock to 
the enmity of their landlord, by con- 
straining them to vote for the candidate 
of the priests; and we have no doubt 
that one who ventured to preach 
against practices sanctioned by the 
body of his brethren would expose 
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himself to considerable risk. Besides, 
we must recollect, that the fiend some- 
times becomes too powerful for the 
magician by whom it was evoked ; and 
we cannot be surprised if the passions 
of the multitude, lashed into fury, oc- 
casionally overleap the bounds which 
those by whom they were aroused have 
set to their career. It is, however, a 
proof of the great influence exercised 
by the priesthood, that such instances 
occur far more rarely than, in reasoning 
generally from human passions, we 
should be led to infer: there are but 
two recorded, we believe, in the history 
of the last five years, and in neither 
did the violence proceed to extremity. 

But while the great body of the order 
undeviatingly pursue their one great 
object, it is permitted to individual 
members to attend to others ofa nature 
more particularly affecting themselves ; 
and thus, when a contested election 
takes place, although their selection of 
a candidate is long determined, its 
announcement is delayed for a season : 
and while the candidates are in sus- 
pense, subscriptions are solicited for 
the building of chapels and schools, 
which are always about to be com- 
menced, or in progress, or in need of 
enlargement, at those seasons of extra- 
ordinary liberality. Charity -sermons 
are preached in every chapel, and cha- 
ritable institutions send round their 
collectors during the whole period of 
the canvass; and those reverend beg- 
gars never omit to give a spur to the 
generosity of the person they are ap- 
plying to, by a high-flown encomium 
on the munificence of his rival. The 
hapless candidate has seldom nerve 
to resist their importunities, and has 
only to look out in vain for the rising 
of those numerous buildings to which 
he has contributed, or to make fruitless 
inquiries after the charities to which 
he has subscribed. 

The first step to be taken, if we 
wish to avert the reign of popery from 
the land —if we wish to preserve the 
integrity of the empire, and to deal 
justice to the Irish Protestants, who 
have stood by us with unflinching 
fidelity in the worst of times, is to root 
out that nuisance— Maynooth College 
—from the land; to withhold the par- 
liamentary grant by which it is sus- 
tained; and to enforce the laws, we 
believe already existing, against reli- 
gious houses in Ireland. The act 
which accompanied emancipation, and 
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which forbids Catholic priests to as- 
sume the titles of Protestant bishops, 
should be enlarged and enforced; and 
the education bill should be immedi- 
ately repealed. Never, indeed, was 
such an insult offered to the established 
church, as that pernicious measure. 
The Kildare Street Society had suc- 
ceeded in extending the benefits of a 
Scripture education to between forty 
and fifty thousand poor children, of 
whom the vast majority were Catholics ; 
and, notwithstanding the most violent 
opposition, that number was gradually 
increasing: but by the late act, not 
only are all these Catholic children 
deprived of Scripture education, but 
the Protestants are exposed to conta- 
mination from books recommended by 
a commission, in which it is evident 
the Papists have paramount influence. 
We say it is evident, because some of 
these books cannot possibly have been 
approved of by any sincere Protestant,* 
containing as they do assertions of 
tenets held by the Catholics, but de- 
nied by Protestants. These measures 
must be accompanied by a complete 
change in the policy of the government. 
Tumultuous assemblages must be put 
down with a strong hand; and where 
the ordinary means (which is generally 
the case) are found insufficient, the 
Insurrection Act must be called for, 
and vigorously executed: the people 
must be made to feel that law is again 
awakened through the land, and that 
there is no corner in which those who 
provoke its rigour can escape its arm. 
Papist priests and demagogues must 
no longer be treated with distinction 
by the highest authorities, and courted 
by the viceroy, even when encouraging 
a breach of the laws by their incendiary 
writings ; but the long-neglected and 
abused Protestant clergy mus* be pro- 
tected and countenanced, the well- 
disposed must be made to feel that 
the law is able and willing to protect 
them, and the efforts of those who 
would put down disturbance, and seek 
to re-establish order, must be seconded 
and sanctioned. Since the second 
advent of the Marquess of Anglesea, 
loyalty and Protestantism have been 
obstacles in the way of those who pro- 
fessed them, and silk-gowns and assist- 


* See ‘The Worship of the Virgin Mary countenanced by the Commissioners 
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ant-barristers’ places have been reserved 
exclusively for Papists, or for Protest- 
ants who, by a criminal sacrifice of 
principle, had identified themselves 
with Papists. These things must be 
put an end to, if the government wish 
to preserve the Protestant establish- 
meut — if they desire the unity of the 
empire —and, above all, if they are 
anxious to avert from their heads the 
guilt and danger of a civil war, as 
savage and as sanguinary as the history 
of man has ever recorded. 

But whatever the government may 
do, let the Protestants of Ireland be 
awakened from one extremity of the 
land to the other ; and, while they re- 
frain from the sin of provoking civil 
strife, let them take every means in 
their power to insure success, should 
it unhappily be kindled. They know 
what the character and object of the 
priesthood are; let them also remem- 
ber what their own duty should be. 
Let them be united to a man, let no 
private affection withdraw them from 
the path of public principle, and, above 
all, let them remember that the present 
is a struggle for life and death — that 
it involves not merely the continuance 
of their church, or the ascendency of 
their creed, but that their liberties are 
involved and their properties at stake, 
and that a portion—and perhaps a 
large portion—of the latter must be 
sacrificed, that the remainder may be 
preserved. Let Conservative clubs be 
established all over the kingdom, or, 
rather, let all parts of the kingdom 
contribute largely to the Dublin Con- 
servative Fund; for unity is itself 
strength, and that club is guided by 
spirits who are equal to the crisis. 
Money is a powerful weapon for all 
purposes, and it is a weapon which 
the Protestants of Ireland have much 
more at command than their oppo- 
nents. He who gives grudgingly now, 
may be left without the means of giving 
hereafter. The elections, though of 
great, are not at present of primary 
importance: the more Conservative 
candidates the better; and he who 
does not contribute to the success of 
such, to the very utmost of his power, 
will sin against the dearest interests of 
his country. 
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But the great object should be to 
keep up the spirits of the Protestants, 
to protect their rights, to redress their 
wrongs, to encourage and support those 
who, in their various professions and 
trades, are suffering from their religious 
principles ; and should the system of 
exclusive dealing be pursued, as we 
see that it is commenced, to retaliate 
with the utmost severity, and to with- 
draw their countenance and custom 
from every person, of whatever degree, 
not embarked in the same vessel with 
themselves. There is nothing more 
mischievous, nothing more hateful, than 
the system of exclusive dealing; but 
when one general proceeds to put his 
prisoners to death, even his humane 
opponent is obliged to retaliate, for 
the purpose of putting an end to the 
enormity ; and let the Protestants of 
Ireland be assured, that exclusive deal- 
ing, if vigilantly and unflinchingly pur- 
sued, is a game of which their adver- 
saries will be sure to tire first. A 
majority of the Irish bar avow liberal 
principles, because a great majority of 
the attorneys happen to be Catholics ; 
and an affectation of a partiality to- 
wards the professors of that creed is 
necessary to the young barrister’s suc- 
cess: but the clients are for the most 
Protestants, and there are Protest- 
ant attorneys enough to undertake 
their causes, should Catholics decline 
to employ Protestant barristers. A 
resort to such a course as this would 
silence half the spouters of the National 
Union, and lighten the brief-bags of 
many of our most liberal young advo- 
cates. 

But, above all, let the Protestants 
of Ireland avert from their cause the 
horrible guilt of a union with the Ca- 
tholics. Let them send back with 
scorn the offers of alliance held out to 
them by O'Connell and his gang; let 
the celebrated 


** Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes” 


never be out of their recollection; let 
the example of Stanley and the unfor- 
tunate Whigs be before their eyes; 
and let them not trust in the profes- 
sions or the promises of those whose 
career is marked by broken faith, by 
disregarded pledges, by black ingrati- 
tude, by mean dishonesty in private, 
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and bold profligacy in public life. 
The principles and characters of the 
Conservatives are far removed from 
those of the Unionists ; let the line of 
demarcation between their conduct be 
equally broad and palpable ; and how- 
ever galled by the conduct of the minis- 
ters, however exasperated by insult and 
provoked by wrong, let not the oppor- 
tunity of vengeance which the crisis 
affords, allure them for one moment 
from the posture of defence in which 
they stand, and which is best calcu- 
lated to serve the interests of their 
country. 

The conduct of the ministers, indeed! 
Their famous measure for the reform 
of the church in Ireland has at last 
been made public. It is sufficient at 
present to say, that it isa Whig mea- 
sure, and therefore synonymous with 
whatever is base in morals and uncon- 
stitutional in policy. The church is to 
be robbed, not that the state may be 
benefited, but that absentee landlords 
may spend elsewhere the money that 
the Protestant bishop or clergyman 
would spend in Ireland. Wait an- 
other month, and we will make such 
an exposure of this enormous villany 
as shall calcine to cinders the cheek of 
every member of the present atro- 
cious administration. They are plainly 
enough to be operated upon by the 
passionate influences of fear and of 
hope: we will see what effect shame 
may possess over their conduct. Such, 
however, is the opinion we have formed 
of their character, that, though we know 
them to be cowardly, we are only too 
apprehensive that they are shameless 
also. Mere politicians, and on that 
very account bad ones, to them the 
great interests of true religion are no- 
thing — probably they have not made 
up their minds which is the trae—and 
religion itself is but an instrument, to 
be used for the purpose of maintaining 
them in their places, and for the vilest 
ends of personal emolument and pri- 
vate advantage. But a day is coming 
when vengeance shall be taken; let 
them tremble in anticipation of its ap- 
proach, for great and signal shall the 
Divine indignation be, before which 
they shall wither and be utterly con- 
sumed. 
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COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


“ Most gorgeous Lady Blessington.” Here she is; and, for want of a better, 
we apply to her ladyship the liquorish epithet with which the late Dr. Parr, 
of Whig and wig memory, addressed her, in a note of thanks for a large, " 
spicy, delicious, and magnificent twelfth cake, and because it is well known, 
all the world over, that there are no such judges of beauties and sweets as the 
priesthood. 

It is clear that our ancient and reverend friend, 


‘* With twinkling eyes and visage chubby,” 


did in this renowned adjective endeavour to express, by one word, the many 
rare and racy qualities for which the countess 1s distinguished, blending the 
saccharine remembrance of the cake with his relish of her intellectual piquancy. 
As to her beauty, it would not have been becoming his cloth to have made more 
than a remote allusion ; for, in consideration of their professional privileges, the 
clergy have renounced the enjoyments of the world, and only consent to plenish 
the earth in obedience to the first commandment given to man in the Book of 
Genesis. 

The old doctor had, among the alloy of his Whiggish predilections and 
penchants, a very rich vein of opinion concerning Lady Blessington’s under- 
standing, and once said that she would be more interesting when an old woman, 
with her shrewd and masculine mind, than even now with all her beauty ; 
adding, with a luxurious laugh, quite ineffable, “ that meteors were not stars, 
however bright, though more gazed at.” 

Though Lady Blessington is not sufficiently of a “certain age” to entitle 
her to be ranked among the bas bleus, yet the prediction of the perspicacious 
doctor begins to be fulfilled, and she is now dawning to the public with the 
radiance that has long delighted her friends. 

Since the publication of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, nothing of the kind so 
good as her Conversations with Lord Buron has appeared : their only fault arises 
from shewing his lordship always in his best bib and tucker, as if he had some 
innate apprehension that she saw through him. Indeed, it is a truth she did ; 
for with a keen perception of his good qualities, she has not hesitated to shew 
his ridiculous affectation of seeming worse than he could be, by her verbatim 
version of what he said. 

But she has been very indulgent, and put herself under a greater restraint 
than was at all necessary. She should have given the uninitiated world the 
names at full length, and told us something of the amiable sentiments which his 
lordship cherished for Lord Brougham, who did so much in the Edinburgh Review 
to make him a poet. Considering her sex, however, it is natural to suppose she 
stood in awe of the Lord Chancellor's —wig ; for throughout her composition 
it is evident she had a due regard for the dogmatic critic who wrote in the afore- 
said Review that exceedingly judicious article respecting the Spaniard Cevallos, 
and therefore she withheld every thing concerning him likely to render him 
ridiculous. 

Her ladyship when abroad made, we understand, many sketches of eminent 
characters, which we hope she will be induced to publish ; for if the vraisemblable 
is equal to the mirror-like reflection of Byron, they will be as acceptable, though 
some of the originals may perhaps not be so well known here. It is in the 
exercise of the feminine faculty of discerning the peculiarities of character that 
her ladyship excels ; and in her talent for this species of portraiture she possesses 
a wand of enchantment that can only be duly appreciated by those who are 
acquainted with the subjects of her art and potency. 

But we must conclude; for our brief limits only allow us to remark, that, 
although the Conversations with Lord Byron derive particular interest from the 
noble poet, the countess would “ shew the glory of Aer art” better in an original 
work. 
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Cuapter I. 
Cart von Morcenstern was born in 
the fine old town of Heilegenstadt, not 
far from Gottingen. His family was 
ancient, noble, and possessed of ample 
estates. At the fit season he was sent 
to Leipsig, and was noted for the bold- 
ness of his spirit and the wildness of 
his enthusiasm. The Germans were 
at that time burning with national ani- 
mosity against the French; they had, 
in truth, a long list of injuries and 
insults to avenge ; and when the sword 
was grasped, the impelling hand was 
nerved by hatred, deep, silent, and 
everlasting; while the name of the 
Queen of Prussia was the rallying 
word in victory or death. 

Amidst the band of heroes who 
constituted the free corps of the chi- 
valrous Liitzow, and which the roman- 
tic Korner has immortalised, the stu- 
dent Morgenstern stood conspicuous. 
His companions selected him for their 
oberjaiger ; and in every way did he 
fully merit the choice of his comrades. 
He fought by the side of the intrepid 
Schill, when that officer died the death 
ofa true soldier; and on more occa- 
sions than one he was known to have 
seized the standard of his own regi- 
ment, when the bearer was killed, and 
the tide of war was difficult to with- 
stand. Then taking his ground like a 
rock, he rallied his friends around him, 
and led them forward to certain suc- 
cess. At length he was treacherously 
wounded, and taken prisoner at Kitzen, 
near Leipsig; and thence conducted to 
Mentz. Having, notwithstanding, effect- 
ed his escape, just as the war had been 
concluded, ine proceeded again to Leip- 
sig, and prosecuted his studies with his 
natural vigour and determination for 
excellence. 

Here then, however, his attention 
was diverted by the declamatory effu- 
sions of Professor Gorros, by whom 
he was entrusted with the task of ob- 
taining signatures to a petition to the 
diet, reclaiming the fulfilment of some 
promises made by the princes of Ger- 
many to their respective subjects ; and 
in consequence of his interference, the 
young student fell under the suspicion 
of the Austrian and Prussian govern- 
ments, and by the latter was arrested. 
His trial proceeded under a commis- 
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sion appointed by the king; and the 
student being found guilty of treason, 
was sent to prison at Berlin, until the 
monarch should return to his capital, 
and have leisure to appoint the crimi- 
nal’s punishment. 

Morgenstern was confined in a back 
apartment on the ground floor of the 
state-prison ; and from the first moment 
of his entrance there he determined to 
attempt his escape. His ingenuity at 
length hit on an expedient, and though 
the result was the work of many days, 
he yet resolved on the effort; though 
failure would have ensured his certain 
death. There was a slight crack in 
one of the doors of his room, and at 
this he took his station, to watch the 
movements of those without. Imme- 
diately outside there seemed to be a 
kind of chamber, serving as a tho- 
roughfare into an inner court; and 
through this he saw a man several 
times a-day pass with buckets, to fetch 
water from the court. On such occa- 
sions the water-carrier always left the 
doors open; and of that free egress 
our prisoner thought to avail himself. 

There was yet another door to his 
apartment, and through this he was 
daily visited by his grisly Cerberus, 
except he bolted it from within, and 
stopped all personal interruption. Still 
the man was not to be balked in ascer- 
taining the safety of his gaol-bird ; and 
whenever the student was impertinent 
enough to close the door in the func- 
tionary’s face, that worthy subject 
thumped lustily at it, beating a tune 
something similar to the devil’s tattoo, 
with the view of making our young 
gentleman give specimens of the 
strength of his lungs. Our young gen- 
tleman, however, at all such times, 
chose to preserve a dogged silence; 
that, by accustoming the janitor to his 
taciturnity, he might be enabled to get 
a few hours’ start of all suspicion about 
his scarceness, whenever he might give 
his gloomy prison the slip. 

The lock to the first-mentioned door 
in his apartment was old and rickety ; 
and with a clasp-knife, which Morgen- 
stern had about his person, he forced 
back the bolt. The evening was clos- 
ing, and he thought he could well 
escape without detection. He rushed 
into the outer room, tried the door, 
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and found it fast. Presently foot- 
steps were heard in the corridor, and 
a key was applied to the lock. He 
stood back in breathless expectation. 
The door was opened—the water- 
carrier went gaily through with his 
buckets, making a clatter with his 
wooden shoes, and humming a song 
pretty loudly. Morgenstern, who was 
hidden behind the door, seized his op- 
portunity—slipped from his ambush— 
ran along the stone passage, and was 
out in the street in a minute. 

The gaoler knocked at the door, but 
noanswer. “ By Gott!” he exclaimed, 
applying his smarting knuckles to his 
mouth, “ this student is as dull as a 
mule! The gentleman is accommo- 
dated with the best room, and is treated 
like a pet lamb, when he should be 
taught manners with a cudgel. As he 
cannot speak, he is perhaps afraid of 
opening his mouth; and that being 
the case he cannot, for certainty, eat. 
No supper, therefore, for my spark 
this night; and perhaps hunger with 
the morrow will teach him a little 
courtesy.” 

In the morning, then, he came ; and 
still receiving no answer, he broke 
down the door with a levelling kick. 
The prisoner was gone ! 

Indeed Morgenstern hastened to the 
post-master, and demanded horses. 
He had no passport, but he had his 
student’s diploma; and this he exhi- 
bited. He also said that he must 
hurry away by express, as his mother 
was dangerously ill, and required his 
presence. The post-master, however, 
was peremptory as to the necessity of 
a passport. Morgenstern then be- 
thought him of a friend in the bureau 
of the police; and he determined, in 
his extremity, to hazard his discovery 
to this individual. They had been 
brethren of the same gild of burschen 
at the university, and the appeal being 
too potent for the commis’ sense of 
duty, the passport was furnished ; and, 
ere another half hour had elapsed, the 
fugitive was on his way to France. 
But he had not proceeded far, ere it 
struck him that he was running skelter 
into the lion’s mouth: the King of 
Prussia was in the French capital, and 
he might perchance be discovered and 
caught. To England he would have 
preferred to go; but he was appre- 
hensive of his safety being even there 
compromised, as he knew not what 
influence the great potentates of Europe 
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might have over the minds of our cabi- 
net. He thought therefore of Switzer- 
land as the surest place of abode ; but 
he still kept his course on towards the 
Rhine, with the intention of entering 
the country of refuge by the way of 
Schaffhausen. 

After a tiresome and protracted jour- 
ney, late in the evening the student 
arrived at Spires; but the city, to his 
horror, was in the possession of the 
Prussians. His passport was demanded 
at the gate, and the name was recog- 
nised at the police-office ; for his trial 
and condemnation had occasioned a 
considerable hubbub amongst all the 
universities and biirschenschaft, and 
ardent spirits of Germany. Morgen- 
stern was early next morning waited 
on by a commissaire of gendarmerie, 
with a request to attend his superior. 
There was no alternative, and the 
young man yielded obedience. When 
he went to the bureau, the mayor ques- 
tioned him as to his name, employ- 
ment, place of destination, and reasons 
for travelling ; significant glances, too, 
began to take place between the chief 
and his subaltern, the latter of whom 
was looking closely into a huge book, 


and every now and then tossing up his 
head to take a survey of the traveller’s 


face and figure. He saw that these 
authorities were little satisfied with 
his averments; and in a short time, 
like all persons in the wrong, our 
young hothead began to lose all pa- 
tience, and to fluster and bounce about 
the room in simulated anger. All, 
however, was of no avail,—the func- 
tionary of Spires refused point blank 
to put his seal of office to the docu- 
ment ;-—threats and sharp words fixed 
the old gentleman yet more firmly 
down to his determination. At last 
Morgenstern used an entreaty, and his 
ancient listener was softened. The old 
gentleman said he would speak to the 
city commandant up stairs; and de- 
parted for that purpose with his tail. 
The passport was in Herr Morgenstern’s 
hand, and the syndic’s seal of office lay 
with its handle towards him, like the 
air-dancing dagger in Macbeth. Inone 
moment the passport was sigillated, 
and in another the paper slumbered in 
the student’s pocket. Presently, down 
came the mayor’s commis, and desired 
Morgenstern to ascend to the consult- 
ing officers. The young gentleman 
obeyed ; but at the door of the upper 
bureau he stumbled against a soldier 
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with a drawn sabre, who effectually 
stopped the visitor’s ingress. He don- 
nered and blitzened — but to no avail ; 
the grey-whiskered veteran was deaf to 
every thing save his duty: his com- 
mandant had desired him to let no 
one pass; and as the order had not 
been revoked, he grinned forth a smile 
of mulish obstinacy. This, however, 
turned out better than if the veteran 
sabreur had handed him in with the 
compliant graces of a Frenchman. An 
idea had struck the head of Morgen- 
stern —“ Ia wohl, my good friend,” 
he said; “I will not play footman to 
the Kaiser’s self; when Herr Com- 
mandant wishes to hold parlance with 
Carl von Morgenstern, let him come 
himself and say so. I shall be in the 
bureau.” And with that he descended, 
without one word from old moustache. 
When he arrived, however, at the 
bottom of the stairs, the front door 
was open; he looked out, the porte 
cochére was open also, and no one was 
moving. So, putting his hand into 
his pouch, and clutching his passport, 
which was safe and sealed, he sallied 
valiantly through both openings into 
the street. 

There he met his host and friend in 
great consternation. Immediately that 
he saw the prisoner released, he seized 
him by the shoulder and hurried him 
along, first up one lane and then down 
another, until they came to the hostelry 
of the Angel; then, running into the 
stable, his friend pointed out to Mor- 
genstern two horses ready for a journey, 
by one of which a guide was standing 
and prepared to mount. ‘“ Here, my 
friend,” said the generous Spirer, “ [ 
have not forgotten that you must leave 
behind you your mantelsack : here is 
what will pay your journey. And now 
farewell, and may God preserve you! 
Mount, mount, good Carl—put spurs 
to your steed, for it is of English blood, 
and will vie in speed with the wind. 
And hark, make your way for Switzer- 
land; at this moment it is the only 
land of safety.” 

Carl Morgenstern rowelled his horse 
sharply, and quick as lightning was on 
his merry way for Strasbourg. 

The steed was excellent; and the 
fugitive, after passing with his guide 
through dark forests and wild wastes 
along the left bank of the Rhine, cross- 
ed that river at Mayence, and took 
up his night’s quarters at Kehl. On 
the morning they rode briskly through 
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the adjoining expanse of sand which 
marks the inundations of the stream, 
then traversing its Campagna d’oro, 
they dived into the recesses of the 
Swarz Wald; and after a protracted 
and wearisome journey, they came 
upon Schaffhausen. During the last 
few stunden of his flight, the exhausted 
student began to vent his impatience 
in the many rugged phrases of his 
native German. The guide appeared 
a little shocked at his oaths, and used 
every effort to appease him, by pro- 
mising a speedy termination to the 
journey. At length the good-natured 
fellow gave a demi-volte in the air, 
like an awkwardly frisking mountain 
kid, and this was followed by an 
attempt at a caper, and then a guflaw 
of a laugh which rung along the crevices 
of the mountains like a distant thunder- 
peal.  Achtzehn hunderten teufels, ye 
pucding-headed varlet !” exclaimed the 
astounded Morgenstern, ‘ what hath 
given thee this St. Vitus’ dance, and be 
d—d to ye ?”—“ Ha, ha!” responded 
the guide, “ yonder is the Grand Duchy 
of Baden ;—there lies the dividing 
stream, and here is the free Switzer- 
land, my worthy master.”—“ Say you 
so!—then hast thou indeed been a 
faithful guide to me;” and the lad em- 
braced the gaping countryman. “ And 
by the beard of holy Boniface that lies 
buried yonder in Mentz, we will eat at 
Schaffhausen as right wayworn travel- 
lers who have earned their meal, and 
we will drink of the sparkling grape- 
juice of the Rhingau, or of wherever 
else thou wilt, till thine eyes caper 
round even more rapidly than did even 
now thy feet. What wilt thou, mein 
liebes herz,— Markbriinner, or Nier- 
steiner, or Steiner, or Hochheimer, 
or the Johannisberg of the old plot- 
ting politician.”—“ You forget, Herr 
Student,” said the hesitating guide, 
“ that this is a fast-day.”—“ We 
are travellers, man,” exclaimed the 
student, “ and our stomachs shall 
have license.”-—“ But what will the 
Father Capucines of Altdorf say when 
they hear of your having eaten meat 
on Friday ?”—“ The father who ?” 
demanded the student. ‘ The Father 
Capucines of Altdorf, to be sure,” 
retorted the guide. ‘They be : 
said the student. “ Ja wohl, mein 





geliebte Herr — damning your own 
profession that is to be !’” —‘‘ My pro- 
fession ?”—“ Yes, your profession ;— 
it’s an ill bird that befouls its own 
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nest; are you not going to be a Capu- 
cin yourself?”—“ A Capucin ?— Ha, 
ha, ha!—I have been a soldier, and 
am a merry student, and a worthy 
member of the biirschenschaft.”— 
“ But,” said the honest Spirer, “I 
thought all the while I was the guide 
of one desirous of being noviciated into 
the order of the Capucines. That was 
the reason why I led you into the most 
unfrequented mountain paths; for I 
know of the heavy penalty against any 
German youth who is obstinate in taking 
such orders in Switzerland.” —“ I, my 
worthy fellow,” answered the student, 
“ never had any intention of entering 
a monastery, or into any dronish order 
of monkery. Here I am, Carl von 
Morgenstern, a fugitive from Prussia 
and Prussian law, because I rose up 
in reclamation for the rights and immu- 
nities so solemnly promised by my 
monarch in his time of affliction. I 
have done my duty; and now I go to 
pledge deeply in this day’s wine-cup 
success to the cause in which I have 
suffered. And thou, my comrade, 
shalt join me; and as my stomach is 
clamorous for provender, put spurs 
to thy nag—and now, so ho for the 
Wirth-haus at Schaffhausen !” 


Cuapter II. 


The morning dawned, and the stu- 
dent was on his way to Berne. He 
was surrounded by the glorious ma- 
jesty of the mountains of Switzerland. 
“I felt,” said the enthusiastic youth, 
to the writer of this brief record of his 
life, in a letter, “as though I had 
left behind me the coil of mortality, 
and was walking in a purer and 
sublimer atmosphere. At the sight of 
the purpureal gleams of the sky, and 
the rosy summits of the everlasting 
mountains, and the interminable forests 
of larch and fir, and the beautifully 
green and smiling valleys, along which 
floated the songs of the strolling herds- 
man and the jocund hunter of the 
chamois, the sorrows of my life were 
forgotten—my heart melted with ten- 
derness, and I was happy.” 

Morgenstern settled in Berne, where 
he was allowed to give public lectures 
on history. He was also a poet; and 
he published a volume of poetry against 
the aristocratic temper of the Bernese 
State council, and the evils which they 
had caused to the agricultural inhabit- 
ants of the Oberland. The people of 
this once happy district were over- 
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whelmed with distress, induced by the 
encroaching tyranny of the patricians 
of Berne. These were determined to 
break the proud spirit of the race of 
mountaineers. Their old rights were 
nullified —the mortgages on the various 
farms in the pastoral province were 
foreclosed—every mode of harsh treat- 
ment was lavishly expended on the 
heads of an inoffensive community. 
Advantage was also taken of a famine, 
and ofa consequent stagnation in trade. 
The Oberlanders implored assistance ; 
but the hearts of the haughty Bernese 
were deaf to the cry, and all aid was 
refused. The wealthy portion of the 
upland farmers, unable to liquidate 
their debts to their patrician masters, 
were remorselessly turned out of their 
possessions, and with their families 
were pauperised; other independent 
spirits felt themselves reduced by hard 
necessity into the unequivocal condi- 
tion of serfs; while some few, whose 
circumstances were happily in better 
order, silently, although indignantly, 
left the house of their fathers, and 
moved their household goods to spots 
more propitious to their breaking for- 
tunes. The business of election had 
become a complete farce. Out of the 
ninety-nine country members, scarcely 
one represented the Oberlanders, as the 
patricians had influence sufficient to 
get themselves chosen to the office. 
The consequence of all this was an 
insurrection ; the flames of which were 
fanned into yet fiercer heat by the 
dithyram»ic rhapsodies of the poet 
Morgenstern. A_ special invitation 
came to him from the mountaineers ;— 
his ardent and high-wrought soul was 
elated at the distinction, and he deter- 
mined to become the guest of the Ober- 
landers, and to play the part which 
Tyrteus performed among the fainting 
Spartans. 

But there was a special tie which 
bound him now to the soil of Berne, 
which he was with difficulty able to 
break. It was love. On his first ar- 
rival in that city, he had received much 
kindness at the hands of Julius von 
Muhlenfels, the syndic. The Frau- 
lein Amelia was his only daughter, 
and beautiful in face as the new-born 
moon, and in form like the slim ante- 
lope of the desert. The soft glances 
from beneath the long fringes of her 
dark Ionian eyes awakened sentiments 
in the breast of Morgenstern to which 
he had hitherto been a stranger; they 
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communicated to his soul a passion 
which he cherished with his accustomed 
ardour. He teld his tale of love in 
secret to the beautiful Amelia, and she 
plighted to him vows of eternal con- 
stancy, adjuring every bright star of 
heaven to bear testimony to the solemn 
engagement. But the father was 
known as the proudest of the proud 
patricians of Berne. He was a man 
of exceeding wealth, of haughty and 
indomitable pretensions and ambition. 
In his youth, he had been estranged 
from the land of his birth; necessity 
had obliged him to seek his fortune in 
foreign regions. He had travelled into 
many countries, and lived in most of 
the capitals of Europe; he had also 
resided in parts of the western world ; 
and, from occasional anecdotes which 
he recounted, had apparently mixed 
with the Spaniards on the borders of 
the Northern Union. The proceedings 
of his early life, however, were, for the 
most part, overshadowed by mystery. 
The only person who seemed to be at 
all aware of any facts regarding him 
was a Spaniard, domiciled as a small 
innkeeper, under the syndic’s patron- 
age, in the neighbourhood of Berne. 

It was agreed on all hands, that the 
syndic was a man of large fortune, but 
by far the more considerable portion of 
it had been laid out on various mort- 
gages on the estates in the Oberland. 
If the insurrection of the peasantry 
succeeded, his money would be irre- 
trievably lost, and he would be a ruined 
man; for, on account of the harsh and 
tyrannical temper he had always ex- 
hibited towards his debtors, and the 
giinding nature of the measures he 
had had recourse to, his name was 
held in execration from one end of the 
pastoral district to the other. No 
leniency would be shewn by the vic- 
torious peasantry to one who had uni- 
formly exhibited a determination for 
remorseless oppression. A deep object 
lay concealed under this harsh conduct. 
He wished effectually to crush the 
stubborn pride of the Oberlanders, make 
them easy and compliant serfs for his 
purpose, which was the return of his 
own immediate friends and dependants 
as rural members to the state council. 
Most of the two hundred patricians 
forming the other part of the council 
were under his influence ; and Muhlen- 
fels looked to the day when he should 
become perpetual prime magistrate of 
the aristocratic canton of Berne and its 
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dependencies, and even perpetuate the 
office in the person of Adolphus von 
Boubenberg, a wealthy young noble- 
man, whose suit had been proffered and 
accepted by the father on his daughter’s 
behalf. Amelia shewed repugnance to 
the youth ; but the peremptory mandate 
of the syndic commanded instant obe- 
cience. What was any secret pain 
suffered by a fair and susceptible girl, 
tied for life to a man she did not love, 
compared to the realisation of his own 
ambitious aspirations /—only a feather 
in the balance 

It has been said that, on his first ar- 
rival, Morgenstern was much noticed 
by the haughty syndic. Muhlenfels 
had that weakness common to all 
parvenus, an immoderate degree of 
vanity. To gratify its cravings, his 
equipages, furniture, mansion, mode 
of living, were more after the fashion of 
a petty potentate than a Bernese, of 
however aristocratic a temperament. 
The crowd were dazzled by his splen- 
dour ; the patricians, for the most part, 
either feared him for his influence, or 
fawned upon him for his favours. He 
loved to see himself surrounded by de- 
pendants and parasites. Every stranger 
of note found immediate access to his 
table, for he wished his name to be 
echoed in terms of praise by the lips of 
foreigners ; and he gave himself out as 
the patron of men of letters, under the 
avowed object of spreading mental cul- 
tivation throughout his native country. 
Morgenstern’s genius was of too glow- 
ing and attractive a kind not to meet 
with immediate recognition from the 
syndic ; he was his constant guest, till 
he fancied he saw somewhat of fa- 
miliarity between the student and his 
daughter: then he became as stiff and 
unbending to Morgenstern as he had 
formerly been gracious and full of con- 
descension ; and when the student pub- 
lished his poems in favour ofthe oppress- 
ed Oberlanders, deep wrath took posses- 
sion in place of every other feeling of 
the heart of Muhlenfels, who resolved 
to punish the bold young man for his 
audacious insolence. Such was his 
state of mind, when the reluctant avowal 
from the lips of his trembling and 
weeping daughter confirmed all his 
suspicions with regard to the pre-en- 
gagement of her affections. His face 
was darkened by angry passions; he 
walked in rapid strides across the room, 
with clenched hands and incoherent 
mutters; while his fair girl, with her 
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face covered by her hands, was weep- 
ing bitterly, and seemed like a droop- 
ing flower, bent and half-blighted by 
some noxious agency. At length his 
harsh and authoritative tone sent her to 
her chamber, while he resolved on the 
instant arrest and arraignment of the 
student, for abetting the insurrection 
of the Oberlanders. A secret note, 
however, warned Morgenstern of his 
danger; the note was without name, 
but he recognised the writing of the 
faithful Amelia ; and half an hour after, 
his back was on the city of Berne, and 
himself hastening to the district of the 
pastoral insurgents. 


Cuapter III. 


Morgenstern hurried forwards to Sar- 
nen, in order to mislead his pursuers, 
and thence he proceeded to the old 
castle of Unspunnen, where he had an 
appointment with two other of the in- 
surgents ; because there they could 
concert measures with more secrecy 
than ifhe had met the whole body of the 
peasantry in their own district. The 
road was marked by the fulness of the 
characteristic beauties of the land of 
mountains. The lake of Sarnen re- 
flected on its azure bosom the majesty 
of the surrounding mountains and the 
blue depths of the laughing sky. Mor- 
genstern then cleared the acclivities of 
the Brunig, which form the separating 
chain between the Unterwalden and the 
Bernese Oberland. The early mists that 
had enshrouded the mountain heights, 
and had brooded in gloomy length 
like a genius of evil over the valley, 
rolled away in sulky volumes, and laid 
bare the low and fertile country to the 
enraptured gaze of our young traveller. 
Far above the waters of Sarnen, and in 
the forest of Brunig, he came upon 
another lake, with a bosom of yet more 
cerulean hue. As he descended, the 
sun was for some hours darkened ;_ the 
grey grim Thalvogt (governor of the 
dale) glided down into the valleys be- 
neath, and obscured the lustrous beauty 
of the lowland scenery; the Mytten- 
stein put on its hood ; the breeze blew 
cold and raw from the Waterloch; and 
low murmurs came from the skiey ca- 
vities of the Fern. The Staubbache 
(or dust-brooks) fell with greater impe- 
tuosity over the ledges ofthe rocks, but 
ere they reached the ground they were 
scattered into the air in feathery luxu- 
riance. A storm came on apace, and the 
student was glad to take shelter in the 
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lonely hut of a mountain herdsman ; 
and from this coign of observance he 
watched with increasing anxiety the 
conflict of the angry elements. The 
storm raged with undiminishing impe- 
tuosity ; the blasts of the howling 
wind threatened to fling the tottering 
hut down into the valley below; tor- 
rents rattled from peak to mountain- 
peak ; the forked lightnings threw their 
lurid light upon the lofty avalanches, 
and upon a huge cross about forty 
paces from the frail building —a mark 
to commemorate the death of some 
unhappy wanderer,—while the thunder 
rattled along the alpine sinuosities with 
the appalling sound of a thousand 
parks of artillery. Gradually, however, 
the storm subsided ; the clouds that 
had girdled the mountain-tops in dense 
and dismal masses slowly unloosened 
their encircling wreaths, and, obeying 
the impulse of the changing wind, 
silently moved off, and disclosed the 
lovely valley of Meyringen, with its 
translucent cataracts. To the left was 
the descent of the Scheideck, and above 
the everlasting glaciers of Wilterhorn, 
Mettenberg,and Schrekhorn. So beauti- 
fully clear had the atmosphere become, 
that Morgenstern’s eyes could easily 
distinguish the valley down which the 
Aar precipitates its waters from the 
Grimsel ; and far on the right he 
could perceive the bright mirror of 
the lake of Brientz. For a while, the 
young wayfarer stood wrapt in deepest 
thought on beholding so entrancing a. 
vision; but the waning hours warned 
him of the necessity of. quickly resum- 
ing his journey, and with stout heart 
he set forward towards his goal. The 
sun was rapidly descending behind the 
western mountains, and the shades of 
evening were encompassing him, when 
the student heard the Kuhreihn, other- 
wise Rans des vaches, sounded from 
various heights above him. Suddenly 
the notes of the horn subsided, and one 
took up the note with a solemn and 
religious air; it grew louder as the last 
rays of the sun glimmered on the rosy 
summits of the mountains. Morgen- 
stern cast up his eyes, and on the 
loftiest pinnacle of a neighbouring 
headland appeared the thin small 
figure of a herdsman. “ Praise be to 
God,” trumpeted forth the simple rus- 
tic; and his voice, notwithstanding the 
amazing distance at which he stood, 
smote the student’s ears with the me- 
lody of sweetest music. The exclama- 
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tion received a hundred responses from 
living voices. Every projecting pro- 
montory was occupied by a shepherd, 
and each individual sounded his horn 
and repeated the solemn words of the 
leader. The mountains, so recently 
hoarse with the terrific thunder of the 
skies, now gave forth, in modulated 
reverberation, the sacred name of their 
Maker. Then followed a soul-subduing 
silence ; the knee of each peasant was 
bent, while, with uncovered head, he 
offered his adoration to the Divinity. 
“Good night!” then shouted the 
leader. ‘* Good night!” answered 
the others; and silence resumed its 
empire. 

Morgenstern sped forward on his 
journey. It was very late ere he 
reached his mark. The ruins of the 
castle of Unspunnen are remarkable 
for the transactions of its ancient lords. 
On the death of the last King of Bur- 
gundy, in the eleventh century, his 
chief vassals refused allegiance to the 
emperor, and resisted the authority of 
his lieutenant, the Duke of Zoringen. 
The Baron of Unspunnen was lord of 
the whole extent of country from the 
Grimsel to the Gimmi. The valleys 
of Grindelwald and Lauterbrunn, and 
the district of the Oberland, were under 
his domination. Burkard, the last of 
this powerful race, was the sworn ene- 
my of Berthold, the last of the Zorin- 
gens, and he had built the castle of 
Thun, at the other extremity of the 
lake, for the purpose of overawing the 
lord of Unspunnen. Burkard had an 
only daughter, Ida, celebrated for her 
loveliness ; and Rodolph, of Woden- 
schwyll, the bravest and most accom- 
plished of the knights of the court of 
Zoringen, had seen her at a tourna- 
ment, and become passionately en- 
amoured of her charms. Secret meet- 
ings had taken place; Ida’s heart 
melted before the impassioned looks of 
her ardent lover, and she returned his 
passion with corresponding devotion. 
But the baron’s pride was inexorable ; 
he never would consent to the degra- 
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dation of his family honours by his 
daughter’s espousal with a dependant, 
and, worst of all, with a dependant of 
his deadly enemy. Rodolph, in des- 
pair, seized the opportunity, during 
the father’s absence, of scaling the 
castle walls, flying with the fair Ida, 
and marrying her at Berne. The 
hostilities between the houses of 
Unspunnen and Zoringen were more 
bitter than ever, being carried on 
with deadly animosity for many years. 
At length Berthold, more generous 
than his opponent, determined upon 
bringing them to a close ; and with 
that view he took with him Ida’s 
young boy, and repaired to the abode 
of Burkard. The frank and magnani- 
mous conduct of the lord of Zoringen, 
the calm smiling beauty of the fair- 
faced innocent boy, completely won 
the old man’s heart ; he extended his 
friendship to his foe, and his first warm 
overflowing affection to his daughter. 
The young boy, by name Walter, be- 
came in time owner of the lordly 
possessions of Unspunnen, and was 
appointed the first avoyer of the city of 
Berne. A rural festival and gymnastic 
games were appointed to commemo- 
rate the reconciliation. After the lapse 
of many years, these were revived, 
during the visit of Madame de Staél, 
who has adverted to them in her work 
on Germany. 

In after-times, the lords of Unspun- 
nen were involved, in their capacity of 
bailiffs of the empire, in disputes with 
the inhabitants of Oberhasli. These 
attacked the castle, but with such in- 
cautious precipitation, that their num- 
bers were repulsed, and fifty of their 
company remained as prisoners within 
the walls of Unspunnen. For two 
years were they kept in durance; at 
length the Bernese came to their libera- 
tion, overwhelmed the baron with their 
forces, seized the castle, and so humbled 
the lord, that he was fain to become a 
burgess of the goodly city. The words 
of Schiller’s high-minded Altinghau- 
ser were fulfilled,— 


** The nobles from their lofty tow'rs descend, 
And to the cities swear their Burger oath ; 
Uchtland and Thurgau have already seen it. 
The noble Berne lifts high her lordly head, 
And Friburg is a fortress of the free. 

The active Zurich arms her corporations 


In war’s array. 


The might of kings is wreck’d 


Against her firm and everlasting walls.” 


From that period, Berne took upon it- 
self the office of imperial bailiff of the 





lands of Hastli, the inhabitants of which 
were compelled to pay an annual tribute 
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for protection and the administration 
of justice. 

On this celebrated spot did the 
meeting take place between the enthu- 
siastic Morgenstern and the principal 
insurgents. They communicated to 
him their hopes and prospects ; he en- 
rolled himself of their number, pro- 
mised never to desert them, agreed 
with them on their plan of operation,— 
then accompanied them towards the 
main body of the peasantry. Under 
the hallowing light of the unveiled 
moon was the council held. The words 
of the old German proverb were re- 
alised,— 

“Was die dunkle nacht gesponnen, 


Soll frei und fréblick an das licht der 
sonnen,’’* 


The morning witnessed the party in 
excellent spirits; and the insurgents 
gained olen advantages by the ra- 
pidity of their movements. 

By his enthusiasm, and his ingenuity, 
and conspicuous bravery, the student 
won the hearts of his companions in 
arms. Hehad been appointed, by ac- 
clamation, second in command ; and, in 
fact, was the right arm of the insurrec- 
tion. Three hundred of the choicest 
troops of Berne had been worsted, many 
had been killed, and more taken pri- 
soners. The Bernese had obtained aid 
from Fribourg, but had sustained 
another disastrous defeat. They had 
endeavoured to parley and temporise 
with the peasants; but these pertina- 
ciously insisted on exorbitant terms. 
The patricians could not think of 
making such concessions, since most 
of their body, by being forced to aban- 
don their possessions in the Oberland, 
would have been reduced to beggary. 
They hazarded a third engagement; 
but the star of Morgenstern was again 
triumphant, and the Bernese fled pre- 
cipitately from the field. These re- 
verses forced all eyes in Berne upon 
the person of Muhlenfels. He had 
been the prime mover of those harsh 
councils which had wrought the rural 
peasantry to a pitch of desperation. 
Evil tongues smote him with abuse ; 
malicious reports were every where cir- 
culated to his prejudice; insinuations 
were cast out against his former mode 
of life, and the manner in which he 
had acquired his wealth ; his greatness 
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was every day on the wane ; his popu- 
larity was gone. Hunted from so- 
ciety, he found no solace at home; 
for his daughter had become the victim 
of a silent and corroding grief. He 
guessed that it sprung from her attach- 
mentto Morgenstern. In his extremity, 
he turned to Boubenberg ; but that 
young patrician—as much loved as 
Muhlenfels was disliked — treated him 
with discourtesy, under the impression 
of fancied wrong, in consequence of 
Amelia’s coolness. The syndic had pro- 
mised him his daughter’s hand, and he 
should, Boubenberg thought, have ful- 
filled his engagement. Added to all 
this, the successes of the insurgents 
threatened the syndic with the loss of 
the various sums he had laid out in 
the Oberland ; and to one of his ungo- 
vernable pride, death were better than 
poverty and worldly degradation. 


Cuapter IV. 


The insurgents had been advancing 
cautiously, yet firmly, towards the city 
of Berne. Many of the inhabitants fled 
in consternation. Amelia, cut off from 
all hope of union with Morgenstern, 
was weeping in her chamber, when 
the syndic softly entered the room, and 
carefully approached the couch where- 
on lay his wretched offspring ; his eyes 
beamed with kindness,—a smile— 
which men of the world would have 
taken for the smile of simulation, but 
which his innocent child, when she 
looked up and beheld it, fancied the 
harbinger of relenting love — hovered 
about his firmly compressed lips ; and 
when he spoke, his voice was full of 
gentleness. He took her hand, gazed 
at her for a few moments, and sighed 
deeply. ‘ Amelia,” he said, “ I have 
done amiss, and I see my error. You 
have an aversion to Boubenberg ; you 
love Morgenstern : the former was the 
object of my selection, but the latter 
has obtained mastery over your heart. 
Ah, me! my beloved and only child, 
little thought I, when first I received 
an unacknowledged stranger into my 
house, that he would rob me of my 
dearest treasure. Nay, weep not so, 
my child ;” and he kissed her till she 
checked her sobs, and could again 
listen to him in silence. ‘“ Morgen- 
stern,” he continued, “ has given me 
ingratitude for kindness, and by secret 


* « The web that ’s spun at night 


Looks fair and perfect in the morning light.” 
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arts has he taken from me what I 
valued more than rank, station, and 
that wealth which by wedding you he 
must now inherit. Well, well; so be 
it. Rise up then, my girl, and give 
your sweetest smiles. José waits with- 
out; he is one in whom [ can place 
every confidence, and will do my bid- 
ding with despatch and fidelity. The 
measure I am about to suggest is for 
thy happiness; and were it known 
that it was my contrivance, I were a 
lost man in our goodly city. I cannot 
constrain myself to put pen to paper ; 
but go thou, and write to thine adored ; 
bid him come secretly, and in disguise, 
accompanied by the faithful José, to- 
morrow—when the shades of evening 
will better aid his entry within the 
precincts of this city, to which he has 
wrought such grievous disasters. I 
will then see him, bestow on him my 
forgiveness, and give my consent to 
his union with my only child.” The 
poor girl had gradually dried her flow- 
ing tears; her brow and cheeks had 
become smoother, and her eyes sparkled 
with the joy which had supplanted 
sorrow in her breast. She clasped her 
father to her heart, sobbed forth her 
thanks and gratitude, and promised to 
write the letter without the loss of 
another minute. The syndic left her, 
and she fell on her knees and gave 
thanks to Heaven for the marvel it had 
wrought in her father’s bosom. Then 
she sat down to her gladsome task. 
Her missive was long and eloquent. 
It spoke of her father’s return of love— 
of her own happiness—of the aching 
desire she had again to see her lover. 
It conjured him to come with all haste 
to the appointment, even were he com- 
pelled the next moment to snatch him- 
self away from her embrace. The letter 
was sealed ; and, with many a fond kiss 
impressed on the cover, it was given to 
her father, and by him consigned, in 
her presence, to the custody of José— 
who was ready for his journey, and 
started on the instant he had obtained 
his employer's instructions. 
Morgenstern at earliest dawn re- 
ceived the letter from the hands of 
José. He could scarcely believe his 
eyes. Again and again he perused the 
epistle, with increasing astonishment. 
iow had the rigid pride of the syndic 
been lowered?—how had his sworn 
hatred to himself been converted into 
the milk of kindness?—what induce- 
ment had he, now that he had wrought 
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such mischief to the city of Berne, to 
forget his haughty indignation, and to 
bestow upon him the hand of his only 
child? Perchance to win him from 
the cause of the Oberlanders? Were 
that the case, he determined not to 
sacrifice honour to love—to die rather 
a martyr to his attachment, than live 
even with one he adored so enthu- 
siastically, to be pointed at by the 
finger of scorn. No! he would not 
dishonour himself; but he could not 
resist keeping the tryst. What happi- 
ness to behold her once more—what 
bliss to win her and wear her—not under 
a father’s curse, but with his approba- 
tion and blessing! He resolved, then, 
to accompany José. He called together 
the chiefs of the insurgents, acquainted 
them with his determination of meeting 
the syndic of Berne by his own invita- 
tion in secret, when he would try to 
make terms for the Oberlanders. They 
readily gave their consent to the mea- 
sure. They were by this time heartily 
tired of a warfare which was unsuited 
to their ways and habits. They had 
been brought up in peace, wished 
again to return to their warm hearths, 
and pursue once more their daily 
avocations. 

At mid-day Morgenstern and José, 
accompanied by a guide, set forward 
toward Berne by devious paths. The 
way was difficult ; but at length it was 
accomplished, and they reached the 
Golden Stag, which was the wayfaring 
house kept, as we have already men- 
tioned, by the Spaniard. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that this individual 
was no other than José. 

The syndic’s reception of the student 
surpassed his utmost expectation. He 
was affable in the extreme. He spoke 
of all that had betided him since he 
last saw the young man. He seemed 
to commiserate the affliction of the 
Oberlanders, and offered to do all in 
his power to assist them in their extre- 
mity. He next touched upon the cele- 
brity which the student had acquired 
by his sagacity in command, and his 
prowess in the field. The blush of 
modest rherit suffused our adventurer’s 
cheeks at the eulogistic strains of one 
so much his superior in age and in 
worldly knowledge. At length he came 
to the subject of the young man’s suit 
to his daughter. Long did the father 
dwell on the value which he placed on 
Amelia’s hand and love. “I confess 
to you candidly, Von Morgenstern,” 
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he said, “ that I part with reluctance 
from my daughter. My views in life 
would have led me to have selected 
some one (do not be hurt at my words) 
more suited to her in point of worldly 
substance ; but when I see my child’s 
happiness at stake, I can no longer 
withhold my sanction. Morgenstern, 
I consent to your union with my 
daughter. She is ready to receive 
you. Accompany me into the adjoin- 
ing chamber, where Amelia expects 
you.” He extended his hand to the 
amazed student, and conducted him 
to where his daughter was actually 
awaiting the youth in maidenly trepi- 
dation. Immediately after they had 
met, he left them to the undisturbed 
interchange of their thoughts. 

We need hardly tarry over the 
meeting of the impassioned lovers. 
They were in a dream of ecstasy from 
the moment of their seeing each other 
to that of their parting. Many and 
large were the tears shed by the gentle 
Amelia; and high-toned and heartfelt 
were the asseverations of the student. 
At length the summons came from the 
father that their presence was required. 
His cheeks were beaming with smiles 
of satisfaction ; his words, were fraught 
with kindness. He told his daughter 
that her brow must once more resume 
its wonted smoothness, and her spirits 
their wonted gaiety, since he had 
determined that she should be united 
to Morgenstern. Lowly and submis- 
sively did the couple kneel before him, 
requesting his blessing; and readily 
and with deepest emotion did he lay 
his hands on their heads, and wish 
them good speed in life, and every 
happiness in the marriage state. He 
then began to speak, in rather an 
abrupt manner, to Morgenstern of the 
hopes and prospects of the Oberlanders. 
But to this the youth only shortly re- 
plied, that on that subject he was by 
honour bound to stand to certain stipu- 
lations, to which the Oberlanders had 
agreed in full council; and that it was 
out of his power to depart from those 
demands which the insurgents felt 
themselves entitled and enabled to 
enforce. This topic was then drop- 
ped, after, however, a shade of dis- 
pleasure had passed over the features 
of the Bernese syndic. ‘ Well, well,” 
he said, “ we will no longer, my son, 
dwell on this painful subject. If the 


peasantry of the Oberland are to pre- 
vail, we of the good city of Berne must 
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needs vail our lofty heads. Even this, 
however, shall not prevent thee from 
becoming my well-beloved son. But, 
Morgenstern, thou must hence. The 
night is far advanced; and for thee 
to remain within these walls, were to 
endanger thine own life, as well as 
mine. Hence, my son! Amelia, take 
thy leave, and that speedily, for he 
must away.” The young couple, in 
spite of the father’s presence, rushed 
into each other’s arms. “ That is well,” 
said the sire ; “ now away, away !— But 
stop—ere thou goest, take this, my son. 
Nay, no refusal—and Heaven be thy 
guide and thy protection.” —He placed 
a huge purse of gold in the student's 
hand, and left the room, leading away 
the disconsolate Amelia. It was some 
moments ere the youth recovered him- 
self, and to return the gold was impossi- 
ble. At that instant José entered, and 
in peremptory terms called on the stu- 
dent to follow him. They went directly 
towards the suburbs; and, after José 
had shewn a special pass to the senti- 
nel, they went forth together into the 
country. 

The air breathed balmily, the full 
moon looked with an ardent gaze of 
love upon the earth, and Morgenstern 
and his companion wandered towards 
the Stag, where it had been agreed 
upon that the student should pass the 
early hours of night; and that, being 
aroused betimes in the morning, he 
should immediately pursue his journey 
under the kind auspices of the obse- 
quious host. 

They passed an hour pleasantly by a 
crackling fire and with a bottle or two of 
right good Niersteiner ; while two way- 
farers, who had entered, having joined 
them on the special invitation of José, 
who seemed to be well acquainted 
with them, sung several songs over the 
sparkling liquor; José related some 
capital adventures of his own in the 
Caraccas, and on several occasions 
insinuated that the syndic Muhlenfels 
had been concerned in the same pro- 
ceedings. At length the two travellers 
began to yawn, and to shew symptoms 
of sleepiness. This seemed to be 
catching. Morgenstern yawned longer 
and oftener than they did. He could 


scarcely keep his eyes open. He nod- 
ded till he was fairly asleep. ‘“ Come, 
Herr von Morgenstern,” said José, 


shaking him lustily by the shoulder, 
“ arouse yourself, man, and take your 
share of the wine and the friendly 
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harmony. What, you wont?—Well, 
then, my brave soldier, let me shew 
you to your couch, where Heaven give 
you soft and invigorating slumbers 
till cock-crow —when, as you know, 
we must be wending on our way 
towards the army of bold blades that 
have made the old bones of the Bernese 
soldiery to rattle again in their car- 
casses.” With this he half pulled the 
youth from his seat, and led him, more 
asleep than awake, up a narrow stair- 
case, and then ushered him into a 
bed-room. Morgenstern appeared too 
tired and sleepy even to undress; he 
staggered towards his couch, and 
though he lay upon it in an uncom- 
fortable posture, still he very soon sunk 
into a dull, deep sleep. 

Long before cock-crow the door of 
the small inn was thundered at with 
such force, that the tenement shook in 
every joist and board under the severe 
infliction. The disturbing party con- 
sisted of six stout Oberlanders, who 
hammered at the door as though their 
lives depended on the swiftness and 
hardness of their blows. “ Holloa! 
holloa! there. Here, José, or what- 
ever your name be,” shouted the as- 
sailants, ‘‘ open, open, we say; or, 
by the blessed saints, down comes 
your door, house and all!” “ How 
now, robbers and ruffians!” exclaimed 
the landlord, presenting a couple of 
huge horse-pistols ; “‘ would you break 
into my dwelling for lawless purposes ? 
Hence, I say, or I will send a brace of 
bullets through the head of the first 
man that touches again my door.” On 
an instant, six muskets were levelled at 
the head of the astonished José, and 
the leader of the assailants addressed 
him in a firm voice. “ Herr landlord, 
we mean you no harm ; therefore, put 
down your pistols, if you be wise; if 
you fire, expect a warm salute in re- 
turn. Honest Oberlanders are we,— 
peaceful farmers,— wishing violence to 
no man, till the sense of the tyranny of 
others, and our own degradation, forced 
us to take arms. We seek here Von 
Morgenstern. Our errand is pressing. 
His presence is necessary in our camp, 
which is nearly surrounded by a body 
of Fribourgers and Austrians ; so down 
at once, and let us see him of whom 
we are in search.” “ He is not here,” 
quickly answered José. ‘ His impa- 
tience was great to join his comrades, 
and he set out even before midnight.” 
“ It cannot be so,” was the reply of 
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another of the party ; “ there’s Tschudi, 
the guide, whom we met on his road 
back to our camp; by him Morgen- 
stern sent word that here he should lie 
till day-break.” ‘ But I tell you that 
he is gone.” But we say he is here.” 
“ Away, away!” Down, down!” 
“ Away, I say; he is not here.” The 
party awaited not for another word, 

ut with tremendous kicks split down 
the door, and rushed into the house. 
All was in darkness ; but, by the dying 
embers of the fire, one of the party 
quickly lighted a torch which he had 
concealed about him, when, looking 
round the room, the Oberlanders espied 
the staircase, and simultaneously rushed 
up, till, on the lobby, they met with 
José. ‘* Shew us our friend ; where is 
his chamber? We must speak with 
him,” shouted they at once. “ There, 
then, gentlemen, is the room where he 
slept,” answered the obsequious José. 
They opened the door ; blood was in 
large puddles on the floor; they ap- 
proached the bed,— Morgenstern lay 
there a manglcd corpse ! 

** Horrible, most horrible!” ex- 
claimed the Oberlanders in a breath. 
They saw José in the act of stealing 
down the stairs with the noiseless foot- 
steps of a cat. After him they went, 
and clutched him by the neck. José 
called on every saint in the calendar to 
bear testimony to his innocence. He 
was dragged back, and confronted with 
the gory and gashed corpse. “ Who 
did this deed ?” asked the Oberlanders. 
“I know not, so help me Heaven,” 
answered the innkeeper. “ Thou art 
the murderer, and none but thou.” 
“ Alas, alas!” said José, ** that ever so 
atrocious a deed should have been per- 
petrated in my dwelling! I am inno- 
cent. Search the other rooms. Two 
disbanded soldiers of the French army 
are in my house; they, doubtless, must 
be the murderers.” Four of the in- 
surgents searched the house, while the 
remaining two guarded José by the 
side of the maimed and distorted body. 
The back-door was found open; deep 
foot-marks were visible on the beds 
of a kitchen garden, over which the 
soldiers seemed tv have run, and 
then clearing a dwarf wall, to have 
escaped. They came back to the room, 
and told José that he must go with 
them. They bound his hands behind 
him, and wrapped up the bloody re- 
mains of the youthful Morgenstern in 
blankets, which four ofthe Oberlanders 
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took upon their shoulders, while with 
ready muskets the two others led for- 
ward the innkeeper. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had they issued from the door, 
under the first rays of the morning sun, 
and turned their faces towards their 
own district, when the shrill notes of a 
trumpet from behind saluted their ears. 
Suddenly the tramp of horses was 
heard; and, turning their heads, the 
Oberlanders saw, rounding an abrupt 
angle of the road, a small body of 
horse, and the gleaming bayonets of in- 
fantry. The ensigns of Berne were 
raised aloft. They were within sight 
of their enemies, and to fly was im- 
possible. The cavalry was inme- 
diately upon them, and called on them 
to surrender: they yielded to num- 
bers. In the midst of the horsemen 
was the syndic Muhlenfels. 

He inquired into the circumstances 
which had made José the prisoner of 
the Oberlanders. José shortly detailed 
them. He called on the farmers for 
the grounds of their suspicions against 
the Spaniard. They could not adduce 
proofs of his guilt. He dismounted, 
and, with three or four of the cavalry- 
officers, entered the house, examined 
the rooms, particularly the blood- 
stained one where the student had 
slept ; then descended into the garden, 
followed the track of the footsteps ; 
and, after all, called for José, and 
applied his foot to the marks by the 
wall. José’s was much smaller. He 
was pronounced not guilty, and set at 
liberty. According to martial law, a 
hole was then dug in the garden for 
the remains of poor Morgenstern ; and 
then, with a few words from a priest, 
who happened to be of the party, the 
body was consigned to the cold earth. 
Muhlenfels shed a tear to his memory 
as he was cast into the receptacle, and 
afterwards despatched messengers to 
inform his daughter of the melancholy 
catastrophe, and offered a reward of 
two thousand florins to him who should 
discover the fugitive murderers. 


The young Boubenberg had scarcely 
completed his toilette, when it was 
announced to him that a lady demanded 
an audience. He desired her to be 
ushered in ; she followed, covered with 
a veil of deep mourning, which, on be- 
ing withdrawn, discovered the charms 
of Amelia. The youth started back 
in amazement. “ Hush!” said Amelia ; 
“hush ! Boubenberg. Thanks to 
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Heaven, that gives me strength for my 
purpose; I have had a few moments 
of womanish weakness and folly, but 
they are passed. Boubenberg, you 
have long been my suitor. Do you 
still love me as your asseverations 
would often have fain made me be- 
lieve that you did?” “As I hope for 
salvation,” exclaimed Boubenberg, 
‘man cannot love more truly or de- 
votedly than I do.” “I will put 
your devotion to the test, Boubenberg,” 
said the maiden, measuring out her 
words with solemnity, while her large 
eyes were fixed with a scrutinising 
glance on the young patrician. “There, 
sir, there is my hand, if you will accept 
so poor a bauble, on one condition.” 
” ene it,” eagerly demanded Bou- 
benberg. ‘ My father,” continued the 
maiden, with unabated tone, look, and 
manner,— my father has generously 
offered two thousand florins to him 
who shall discover the murderer of 
Morgenstern (she appeared to be chok- 
ing as she uttered the name); but I 
—but I—will, if you will do your ut- 
most to the same end, give you m 
hand, and ever bless you for the deed !” 
A few hours after this interview 


José was once more in custody, and 
under examination before the magis- 


trates of Berne. The man declared 
his innocence, and challenged any 
present to produce proof of his cri- 
minality. On the night in question, 
he said, after he had led Morgenstern 
to his couch, he saw the two disbanded 
French soldiers to their room, and 
then lay down himself, unconscious 
of any act of atrocity being perpe- 
trated under his roof; once, indeed, 
he thought he heard footsteps, but the 
rats made a great noise in his room, 
and he turned round and slept sound- 
ly, till he was aroused by the dis- 
cordant clamour of the Oberlanders. 
That he disbelieved the reasons they 
gave for instantly seeing Morgenstern, 
and thought they only wanted to be 
admitted into his house for the purpose 
of plunder. This was his inducement 
for persisting in his account of the 
student’s departure. That the foot- 
marks in the garden were neither his 
nor his servant’s ; that the two soldiers 
had escaped, and that they, and only 
they, were the murderers. 

The man’s ingenuous manner and 
plain statement convinced every indi- 
vidual but one of his innocence. This 
was no other than Amelia, who, ac- 
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companied by Boubenberg, had daily 
been present at the proceedings. She 
whispered her doubts to her lover ; and 
it was arranged that the final examina- 
tion, two days after, should be a pri- 
vate one, at the house of the expertest 
of the Bernese lawyers, Boubenberg’s 
uncle. 

Eight persons were present, and of 
the number was Amelia. She who in 
times past had been conspicuous for 
the gentle demeanour of the dove, had 
assumed the imperturbable aspect and 
rigid bearing of a Grecian statue. She 
leaned against the lofty side of a sort 
of couch, or dwarf bed, which stood on 
one side of the room. Boubenberg 
supported her. José was placed before 
the sofa, about a foot in advance, op- 
pesite to a mirror; and to his right sat 
the Herr von Eichtal, the magistrate, 
with his clerk and officers of justice. 
José had not that day the self-posses- 
sion which had characterised him on 
his previous examinations: he evi- 
dently laboured under a nervous agita- 
tion. Shadows passed over his varying 
face, the muscles of which were in 
constant motion; and he was conti- 
nually shifting his posture. The exami- 
nation which he underwent was severe, 
and might even be termed harsh. He 
could scarcely withstand the piercing 
looks of the judge ; and when, to save 
himself from the scrutinising glance of 
his penetrating eyes, he turned away, 
he beheld his own blanched face in 
the mirror, and the reflection of the 
figures of Amelia and Boubenberg 
standing by the couch, and watching 
him with intense anxiety. The exami- 
nation was being continued, when he 
heard a rustling of silk behind him. 
He did not turn round his head, but 
looking askance into the mirror, he 
saw Amelia slowly raise the coverlid 
from the sofa, and, O horror of hor- 
rors! beneath it lay revealed the fright- 
fully mangled corpse of Morgenstern. 
“ Great God, save me! save me!” 
screamed the innkeeper, as he buried 
his face in his hands, and sank on 
bended knees before the discoloured 
aspect of the foully murdered student. 
José, without much difficulty, confessed 
himself the perpetrator of the deed. 

When they looked for Amelia, there 
she stood with stiffened limbs, full 
gazing eyes, and colourless cheeks, 
like a figure of marble, with face 
turned to the mirror, and hand still 
upraised, holding the silken coverlid, 
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as if to give his murderer a fairer 
chance of seeing once more the man- 
gled body. She had been struck by 
catalepsy ; and lingering for eight-and- 
forty hours, she died with a gentle sigh. 

On the evening of the day when José 
stood confessed as the murderer of 
Morgenstern, he had recovered himself 
sufficiently to request an interview with 
the afflicted Boubenberg. The youth 
saw him, and José said that there was, 
besides the two French soldiers, yet 
another accomplice, and his name he 
would divulge under the promise ofa 
pardon. Unless on this condition, no 
power on earth should extort the name 
from him. If, however, the state 
awarded to him his life, he would not 
only reveal the fourth party, but give 
such information about the spot where 
the soldiers were concealed, that they 
could easily be taken. Boubenberg 
communicated this proposal to the 
magistrates, and the life of José was 
promised to be spared, on the condi- 
tion of his making a full confession, 
and giving such information as should 
be sufficient to effect the capture of the 
three criminals. José complied with 
the terms. The officers of justice were 
despatched after the soldiers. The third 
was no other than the syndic Muhlen- 
fels ! 

José’s confession ran to this effect : 
The syndic’s popularity, power, and 
fortune, depended on the subjugation 
ofthe insurgents : Morgenstern was the 
life and soul of the insurrection. He 
had been enticed by Amelia’s letter 
into Berne; and then, after thrusting 
upon him a purse containing a large 
sum of money, the syndic suffered him 
to depart just late enough for the stu- 
dent to be belated at the commence- 
ment of his journey. José, who was 
well, and on other occasions intimately 
known to his employer, was told that 
if he wished for reward for his service, 
he must murder his man, and take 
from him the purse he had concealed 
about his person. José intended to 
effect this object, even though the 
student had not slept at his house. 
They, on their arrival at the Stag, 
were joined by two disbanded soldiers, 
known for a few weeks past to the 
landlord, with whom he had been 
concerned in sundry petty robberies. 
Their visit that night was unconcerted ; 
but when once there, to make sure of 
his victim, he informed them of his 
intention, and they at once consented 
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to take part in the crime. The student’s 
wine was well spiced and drugged ;— 
nevertheless he defended himself he- 
roically in his bed-room ere the slaugh- 
ter was completed. The murderers 
shared the money amongst them; and 
the soldiers effected their escape when 
the Oberlanders attacked the door. 
The Oberlanders had been routed, 
and their force irreparably broken. Muh- 
lenfels was returning with the victo- 
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rious troops, when he was arrested by 
the officers of justice. The mob would 
have torn him to pieces on his entrance 
into Berne, had he not been strongly 
escorted. Before his trial came on, 
however, he had swallowed poison. 
His estates were confiscated to the 
canton. And Boubenberg had the last 
obsequies of the student conducted 
with becoming solemnity and respect. 
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Hear us, gracious God, this night — 
Hear thy servants’ prayer ; 

Send thy holy angels down, 
To have us in their care. 

Guard us, Lord, from every harm — 
From the fire, and from the sword: 

[lave us in thy holy keeping, 

Mighty, mighty Lord ! 


We would lay down our heads to rest 
In trembling and in fear, 

But that thy faithful servants know 
That thou art ever near. 

To thee, to thee, O God! we turn, 
And cry with one accord, 

Have us in thy holy keeping, 

Mighty, mighty Lord! 


Few are thy servants in this land, 
And many are their foes, 
Who fear not thy almighty power, 
And all thy ways oppose : 
Men who delight to shed the blood 
Of those who love thy word ;— 
But thou wilt have them in thy keeping, 
Mighty, mighty Lord! 


And as we have in many ways 
Offended thee this day, 

Forgive thy contrite servants, Lord, 
For thy Son’s sake, we pray : 

Yes! for our blessed Saviour’s sake, 
Who has for us implored, 

Have us in thy holy keeping, 

Mighty, mighty Lord! 


Not for ourselves alone, O Lord, 

Breathe we this humble prayer ; 
. Our brethren all throughout this land 

Lie pressed in sore despair. 

Extend thy saving help to them, 
To them thine aid afford ; 

Have them in thy holy keeping, 

Mighty, mighty Lord ! 
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NATIONAL ECONOMY. 
No. IV. 


SURPLUS LABOUR; AND THE REMEDIES PROPOSED: 
I. POOR-LAWS FOR IRELAND, 


Ir is not denied, either by ourselves 
or by those against whom we are con- 
tending, that the existing state of the 
country and of the people presents to 
view a long catalogue of evils, which it 
is the obvious duty of the legislature 
to take into its immediate and most 
careful consideration. But we differ 
in toto both as to the real causes of 
those evils, and also as to the appropri- 
ate means for their removal. 

The grand fundamental principle 
with the “ political economists” is, 
that the people are too numerous, and 
that it is an inherent vice or misfortune 
of the species to increase beyond the 
means of subsistence. Their plans, 
therefore, for the amelioration of the 
condition of the poor, always begin 
with some scheme for keeping down 
the numbers of the people; for pre- 
venting their increase ; for limiting the 
growth of the population. The favou- 
rite notion with them is, that the poor- 
laws act as “a premium on popula- 
tion ;” and that, consequently, the first 
and most imperative duty upon the 
legislature is to provide for their re- 
peal. To the consideration of this 
great preliminary question we have 
devoted the first three papers of the 
age series, and we trust that we 
nave there shewn the utter ground- 
lessness and irrationality of the whole 
scheme. Our path now lies onwards. 
If we have at all succeeded in shew- 
ing that the plans of these gentry are 
empirical and dangerous, the way is 
clear for us to proceed in the develop- 
ment of principles and plans of a more 
philosophical and practical nature. 

Asurplus population, proceeding from 
natural and necessary causes, we utterly 
deny: we deny its existence in the 
present case; we question its pos- 
sibility in any other. Buta surplus of 
labour in the market is a fact which 
it would be useless and absurd to 
dispute. The most important point 
to be considered is, how that surplus 
was produced. It will not do, merely 
because we find an excess of labourers 
at the present moment, to charge that 
excess upon God and nature, and to 
treat it as an evil against which legis- 


lators ought to provide. The natural 
cupidity and selfishness of man, in- 
deed, if left unchecked by the power 
of the law, will soon produce this very 
surplus: and in this way it may be 
called a natural evil. But then it is 
obvious that it is the selfishness and 
cupidity of man, and not the laws of 
human increase, against which you have 
to provide. If this is not done, if no 
protection is given to industry, an appa- 
rent glut of hands will soon be brought 
about by the power of capital. This 
may be effected in a variety of ways. 
You may import workmen from other 
countries, because you can get them 
cheaper. This naturally tends to take 
employment out of the hands of the 
resident population, and to cause an 
apparent surplus oflabourers. Or you 
may press infants into your service, as 
requiring smaller wages; and, by making 
children do the work of men, you may 
throw the parents out of employment, 
and thus also produce an excess in the 
market of labour. Or you may encou- 
rage a competition with the labourers of 
other and cheaper countries, and by that 
competition you may drive wages down 
so low as to oblige the workman to 
strive to do two days’ work in one day, 
or the work of two men with a single 
pair of hands. In this way, also, you 
may throw multitudes of hands upon 
the market, and produce the surplus of 
which you complain. By either of these 
schemes, or by all of them, or by others 
that might be named, it is quite easy to 
render a population apparently toolarge, 
and to overstock the market of labour. 
And yet it is quite clear that neither 
God nor nature are responsible for the 
excess, but that that excess is plainly 
attributable to the schemes and ope- 
rations of men, and to them alone. 
Admitting, then, the fact ofa surplus 
of labourers in the market at the pre- 
sent moment, but denying altogether 
that that surplus has been produced by 
merely natural causes, or is chargeable 
upon “ the principle of human in- 
crease,” it becomes our duty to point 
out some of the leading causes which 
have produced this state of things ; 
and thus at the same time to indicate 
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the appropriate remedies for the 
evil. 

We have already briefly adverted to 
two or three of these causes, neither the 
existence nor the operation of which 
can fora moment be doubted. They 
are : 

1. The forcible attraction into this 
country of large bodies of half-starved 
labourers from Ireland, who not only 
throw out of occupation an equal 
number of English labourers, but also 
reduce, by their competition, the wages 
of those who are still able to retain 
employment. We call this a forcible 
attraction,—because so long as an un- 
equal law exists, a law which adminis- 
ters relief to the indigent in one country, 
and denies it in the other,—so long 
must that part of the community which 
feels the pressure of indigence, or fears 
its approach, flock out of that district 
which denies relief, into that which 
affords it. 

2. The change which the cupidity 
of manufacturers is continually striving 
to effect, by substituting the labour 
of children for the labour of men. 
New machmery is now constantly 
being invented, with the especial 
view of employing children at three 
or four shillings a-week, instead of 
men at eighteen or twenty shillings. 
Thus, throughout the manufacturing 
districts, the most frightful change is 
going on ;—men and women, able and 
willing to work, being discharged, and 
their children, even at six. or seven 
years of age, being constrained to give 
up the employments and the sports of 
youth, to labour in a factory for four- 
teen or fifteen hours a day, in order to 
support their own parents! We say 
constrained, for if the discharged work- 
man goes to the parish overseers for 
relief, le is instantly asked, Have you 
any children? If you have, you must 
send them to the factories ;—-we shall 
give you no relief here! 

3. The effect of bringing into the 
English market the goods manu- 
factured at Lyons and other seats of 
continental manufactares. The poor 
creatures employed in those places are 
now working, as is well known, at six- 
pence or seven-pence a day. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, those goods cannot be 
rivalled, at equal prices, in our own 
markets, if our English weavers are to 
be paid three or four shillings a-day. 
The master manufacturers seeing this, 
immediately reduce the wages of their 
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workmen. The workmen being paid 
by the piece, struggle to make up their 
loss by doing more work. The poor 
man who knows not how to keep his 
wife and children in any comfort on 
less than his accustomed earnings, 
will, if prices be reduced one-third, in- 
stantly increase his day’s labour ac- 
cordingly, and will produce one-third 
more work than before. Here, then, 
we find two men doing the work of 
three; and very soon the natural effect 
is felt in a glut of the commodity; a 
large number of the hands are thrown 
out of work, and a fresh outcry is raised 
about surplus population. 

The first of these three points will 
fully occupy our attention on the pre- 
sent occasion. The question of the es- 
tablishment of Poor-Laws In IRELAND, 
though it be one on which men have 
now very generally made up their minds, 
is yet not one which can be dismissed 
in a few sentences. 

We are now approaching it as it 
bears upon the empire at large, but, 
I. More especially as it affects the main 
division of the kingdom, England. 

The idea of applying a different rule, 
in so vital and universal a question as 
this, to the different divisions of the 
same kingdom, would certainly strike 
a stranger with perfect astonishment. 
Absurdity cannot be greater. Only sup- 
pose for a moment that such a scheme 
was attempted as this,—That there 
should be poor-laws in Berkshire, but 
none in Essex; that any one Willing 
to labour and yet suffering want, in 
Berkshire, should be entitled to the 
protection and aid of the parochial au- 
thorities,—but that in Essex, a man in 
the same necessity might starve and 
die without the least relief from the law 
or the legal authorities. Supposing, 
we say, that any thing so monstrous as 
this could be attempted,—who does not 
at once see that half the misery and want 
of Essex would naturally stream into 
Berkshire, and that measures must very 
soon be taken to assimilate the two, 
either by abolishing the poor-law in the 
one, or by establishing it in the other. 

Now, Ireland is, to all practical pur- 
poses, nearer to Lancashire than Essex 
is to Berkshire. An Irishman walks on 
board a steam-boat in the evening, rolls 
himself in his big coat, sleeps through 
the night upon deck, and in the morn- 
ing lands in Liverpool. Here he is at 
once a new man. At home, if work 
was not to be had, and the potatoes 
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were all gone, he might eat sea-weed 
if he could, and if he could not, he 
might die. Here, the law allows no 
one to be starved. If he wants food, 
there is always, somewhere within a 
couple of miles, an officer called a 
parish overseer, whose duty it is to 
provide him with it. It is true, the 
overseer will probably scold him, and 
send him away with a shilling; but a 
shilling is something to a man who, as 
an Irish member declared in the house 
of commons, is obliged to subsist, at 
home, on fwo pence half-penny a day. 

But he is willing to labour, and his 
object is to find labour to do. And 
this to a man who is ready to under- 
take almost any description of work, 
who will accept of almost any wages, 
and who will walk over the whole king- 
dom in search of it, can never long be 
wanting. In fact, ‘the Irishmen who 
visit this country in search of work do 
generally obtain it. The mischief is, 
that they cannot obtain it without at 
the same time depriving the English 
labourer of a part of that employment 
which is naturally his own, and for 
want of which he speedily sinks into 
pauperism. 

And this mischief is twofold. It 
consists, first, of the simple and posi- 
tive evil, of so much wages intercepted 
on its way to the pocket ofthe English 
labourer; and secondly, of the preju- 
dicial effect produced upon the general 
market of labour, and upon the rate of 
wage$, by this uncalled-for and mis- 
chievous competition. 

Of the first it must be difficult to 
form an estimate approaching the truth, 
without being suspected of over-state- 
ment. And yet the number of labourers 
who pour into this country from Ireland 
during the summer season, by the 
various ports of Bristol, Holyhead, 
Liverpool, and those more northerly, 
may safely be calculated, without risk 
of exaggeration, at 50,000. An average 
of 10/. each, as their earnings, must cer- 
tainly be acknowledged to be a low one. 
This would give a total of 500,000/. 
annually taken from the English la- 
bourer and given to the Irish. 

But this is one class only of these 
emigrants. There is another and a 
more considerable body, who do not 
annually pass to and fro, but who 
have taken up their permanent abodes 
among us ; and these, by their strength, 
their readiness for heavy labour, and 
the low wages they are willing to take, 
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have already monopolised among them- 
selves several entire branches of em- 
ployment. If we are not misinformed, 
all the bricklayers’ labourers in our 
great towns are Irish; all our exca- 
vators of canals and docks, and several 
similar descriptions of employment. 
And not only do they undertake the 
whole of these kinds of work them- 
selves, but they drive away any En- 
glishmen who may endeavour to share 
it with them, and thus confirm and 
strengthen their own possession. 

If among our principal towns there 
are 25,000 such 'abourers—and this is 
certainly far within the mark—we can- 
not estimate their combined earnings 
at less than 1,000,000/. a-year. 

One million and a half, then, at 
least, do we annually pay to these 
foreign auxiliaries, and the actual truth 
is probably nearer twice the amount,— 
the whole of which, it is plain, must 
and would be distributed among our 
own poor, supposing that Ireland were, 
as some have wished it to be, sub- 
merged amidst the waves which sur- 
round it. A fourth, at the least, of our 
poor-rates would, by this chang 
entirely annihilated. 

But this presents but a very confined 
view of the evil ; for, secondly, we must 
consider the immense effect produced 
on the price of labour generally, by 
the immigration of such a swarm of 
foreign labourers, able to undertake any 
employment, and driven by their ne- 
cessities to accept of the lowest wages. 

The economists themselves profess 
to have in view, in all their plans, the 
relieving the market of labour from the 
mass of surplus hands which at pre- 
sent presses on it. Whether they re- 
commend emigration, or whether they 
propose to discourage marriage, their 
object is the same, namely, that the 
labourers remaining, being only as 
many as are absolutely required, mi ay 
be able to demand and obtain a just 
remuneration for their services. 

And this being their view of the 
matter, it is somewhat strange that 
they appear so unconscious, or so care- 
less, touching the effect produced on 
the market of labour by the perpetual 
immigration of the Irish poor. It in- 
evitably and most powerfully depresses 
it, by causing a constant overflow—a 
never-ceasing excess. 

Doubuless, the most safe and satis- 
factory state of the market of labour 
must be that of a constant equilibrium 
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—a steady and equable balance of de- 
mand aud supply. A departure from 
this, on either side, brings with it un- 
questionable evils. If there be an 
excess of hands, the selfish among the 
masters can immediately beat down 
the rate of wages ; while, if there bea 
scarcity of hands, the selfish among 
the men can, with equal ease, extort 
more than they ought to receive. And 
a very small excess or deficiency will 
do this. Suppose that the fair and 
just rate of wages in a certain district 
is 14s, a-week, and that sixty labourers 
are regularly earning this; six fresh 
hands, straying about in search of work, 
come into that parish: they can only 
hope to obtain it by offering lower 
terms than the regular labourers of the 
place. They go about, tendering their 
services at 12s. per week. They soon 
find out some needy or selfish man, 
who is glad to catch at the opportunity 
of saving himself 12s. a-week; they 
are engaged, and they displace six 
others. ‘These six are now to seek for 
work in their turn; and they accord- 
ingly begin a similar course. Soon 
the next neighbour to the farmer who 
had first adopted the lower rate of 
wages, eager to obtain the same ad- 
vantages, puts it to these unemployed 
and distressed men, whether they will 
work as low as the others. Rather 
than suffer want they accept the offer, 
and then six more are displaced; and 
immediately the rest of the masters, 
unwilling to be paying more than their 
neighbours, resolve that wages must 
be reduced to 12s. 

Meanwhile it is easy to see, that if 
a deficiency of six hands, instead of a 
surplus, were to take place, it would 
be just as much in the power of the 
men, one party after the other, to ob- 
tain an increase of their wages to 16s. 
or 18s. Obviously, then, it is most 
desirable that, if possible, a just equi- 
librium should be preserved between 
the demand and the supply of labour. 

Now this just equilibrium is abso- 
lutely destroyed by the present system, 
which sends every year swarms of fo- 
reign labourers to traverse the whole 
country, from east to west, from north 
to south; their visitations having the 
inevitable effect, wherever they go, of 
forcibly depressing the market-price of 
labour. And yet, while all this is 
going on, we find, in every agricultural 
district, complaints of the multitude of 
unemployed poor; and all sorts of 
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schemes are hatching daily for keeping 
down, or for shipping off, our increas- 
ing “surplus population.” 

But it may be asked, What is the 
legislature to do? Would you have 
us prevent the Irish from coming here? 
Would you imprison them in their own 
island, or erect a wall of brass to keep 
them out of ours? We answer, that 
we propose nothing so outrageous ; but 
that no proposition can be clearer or 
more indubitable, than that the un- 
equal laws now existing, act as a pow- 
erful magnet ;—constraining the Irish 
labourer, by the most urgent of all 
arguments—necessity, to wander from 
his own country; and constraining 
him, also, to seek for that which he 
needs, in this. 

What is the state of the case with 
regard to a great proportion of our 
annual visitors from Ireland? They 
are mostly little cotters, who have been 
induced to take cabins and potato- 
gardens, at an exorbitant rent, from 
some middle-man, who makes a dis- 
honest income by getting land from an 
absentee proprietor at 3/. an acre, and 
reletting it at 6/. Both of these per- 
sons,—the owner and the upper tenant, 
—are in Ireland free from all that re- 
sponsibility which would attach to them 
in England, on account of the misery 
they create. In England, if a man 
fills his estate with paupers, he ruins 
himself by augmenting the poor-rates. 
In Ireland, ifa man stocks his land 
with the same description of tenants, 
he absolutely benefits himself by the 
competition he creates for every un- 
engaged half-acre of land. 

However, the poor cotter having, 
with Irish recklessness, taken his little 
dwelling and potato-garden, finds that 
by a certain day in the year he will 
have eight, ten, or twelve pounds to 
pay for its rent. Possibility of raising 
such a sum in his own neighbourhood 
there is none; since, if work is to be 
had at all, it is at wages that do little 
more than keep body and soul toge- 
ther. What, then, is to be done? He 
throws himself upon England,—wealthy 
England,— knowing that, at least, he 
cannot starve there; and knowing, too, 
that at certain seasons work abounds, 
and wages are treble any that he could 
expect on his own side the channel. 

Arrived here, his chance obviously 
depends upon his offering his services 
on lower terms than the native labourer. 
This he generally does, and the wages 
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he thus gains he takes good care to 
keep. Living ordinarily upon about 
two shillings per week, he contrives to 
scrape together, by the close of au- 
tumn, the necessary sum, and with it 
he recrosses the channel, pays his rent, 
and nestles himself down for the win- 
ter, with his wife and children, relying 
for the rest of the year upon his turf 
and his potato-garden. 

And what becomes of the sovereigns 
he has carried with him? Paid over 
to his landlord, part of them speedily 
recross the channel, remitted to the 
absentee land-owner, who resides in 
Piccadilly, and who, while he gets his 
Irish rents well and punctually paid, 
is obliged to remit his English tenants 
as much as fifteen or twenty per cent. 
on the score of increasing poor-rates ; 
— those poor-rates being so increased 
by the immigration of his own Irish 
cotters, and the consequent want of 
employment for his English poor! 

Will any one say that this is a na- 
tural state of things? Will any one 
deny that it is a most artificial, unna- 
tural, and absurd predicament for both, 
and for all classes? Are we then call- 
ing for any new shackles or constraints 
on trade or agriculture, when we call 
for the establishment of poor-laws in 
Ireland? Are we not rather calling 
for that without which nothing can be 
free, natural, or unconstrained / 

Does the Irish labourer, of the class 
we have above described, take this long 
and toilsome journey, year by year,—a 
journey, too, not in search of pleasure 
and enjoyment, but in quest of hard la- 
bour with hard living,—does he under- 
take this journey of his own free choice, 
orin gratification ofa roving disposition ? 
Not so ;—he is attached to his own cot, 
his own wife, his own children, or he 
would not live here upon bread and 
potatoes, and hoard up gold to pay for 
their dwelling and their potato-garden. 
Would not that attachment, then, keep 
him with them, if work or subsistence 
could be had in their neighbourhood ? 
Give him only that which the English 
labourer has,—a right to subsistence 
out of the land; make it incumbent on 
the overseer to find him work, or to 
find him subsistence without it, and 
you will never see him wandering five 
hundred miles from home for that la- 
bour which his own country ought to 
furnish. Of all the thousands who 
annually visit this island from the sis- 
ter-country, there are not as many hun- 
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dreds who would take that long and 
toilsome journey if it was in their 
power to avoid it. 

But I must not forget another ob- 
jection which I have heard started ; 
namely, that England could not do 
without the aid she thus receives ;—that 
there is work to be done every return- 
ing season, which her own labourers 
are insufficient to master;—and that, if 
additional hands were not thus poured 
in from Ireland, the crops would rot 
on the ground for want of hands to 
get them in. 

This objection is frequently heard, 
let it be observed, from the very same 
persons who are at other times telling 
us of the excessive superabundance of 
our population, and of the necessity of 
encouraging emigration! So that we 
have at once a surplus and a deficient 
population—a people who are both 
too few and too many ! 

But the key to this strange incon- 
sistency is to be found where all such 
inconsistencies have their origin,—in 
the selfishness and cupidity of man. 
The object of good legislation is to 
interweave society together, so that 
man cannot injure his neighbour with- 
out at the same time injuring himself. 
The aim of the selfish and the unfeel- 
ing, on the other hand, is to isolate 
themselves, so that they may feel inde- 
pendent of their fellow-men, but espe- 
cially of their inferiors ; and may be at 
liberty to oppress them, without fear of 
retribution. 

This selfish principle has been at 
work of late among our agriculturists. 
Many of them like these stray visitors, 
—these helps at busy times,—because 
this aid makes them feel independent 
of their own poorer neighbours. But 
in former times the case was different. 
A farmer then calculated upon the 
hands he should require when his 
work was brisk; and if he did not 
keep the whole number at all times in 
pay, he took care to have a good pro- 
portion of them. Had he neglected 
this, his hay or his corn would have 
run some risk of being left ungathered. 
And, then, having thus a good esta- 
blishment of hands, he was able and 
willing, at leisure times, to employ 
them upon those little needful affairs 
which are always required to keep a 
farm from getting into disorder and 
decay. 

All this, however, is changed. The 
farmer, assured of finding any number 
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of Irish labourers that he may need 
when harvest-time comes round, feels 
no necessity to attach any of his poorer 
neighbours to his interests. Prices are 
low, and retrenchment is needed ; and 
as labour is a heavy item in the year’s 
outlay, he determines to reduce his 
expenditure in this way. He there- 
fore will only employ just so many 
hands as may suffice to plough up 
his fields, and get the seed into the 
ground; and when that is done, he 
sends most even of these to the over- 
seer for their maintenance. Meanwhile 
weeds may grow, and fences may go 
to ruin, and the land may look more 
like a wilderness than a farm; and yet 
there are swarms of able-bodied men 
on the overseer’s list, and we are hourly 
dinned with the senseless outcry ofa 
“surplus population.” For this state 
of things, too, we may thank the an- 
nual Irish swarm, which renders the 
farmer “independent” of his poor 
neighbours ; and thus is the latent 
cause of all this mismanagement and 
disorder. 

But we have dwelt long enough on 
one point of this question, namely, the 
reasons derived from our own circum- 
stances,—the reasons derived from the 
interests of England,—which plead for 
the establishment of poor-laws in Ire- 
land. We must now proceed to say a 
few words on— 

II. The reasons derived from the 
state and circumstances of Ireland, 
which urge us to the same conclusion. 

These reasons, however, are so nu- 
merous, and have been so frequently 
given to the public in various forms of 
late, that we can only hope to gain 
attention by being brief, and by en- 
deavouring to avoid those topics which 
have become most familiar. 

But the most promiuent point in the 
argument,—a point which cannot be 
passed over,—-is that of the present 
distracted state of Ireland. 

All kinds of nostrums have been 
tried, in her case, during the last thirty 
years, and yet her only progress is 
from bad to worse. Agitation, we 
shall be told, is the main cause of her 
present miserable condition. Doubt- 
less this is true; but how comes it 
that this trade of agitation can be car- 
ried on so much more extensively 
and successfully in Ireland than in 
England? Just because the people of 


that country are in an unhealthy con- 
dition ; —because the very basis and 
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foundation of a wholesome state of so- 
ciety remains still unlaid. The first 
rights of the people, the natural title 
which every man has to subsisience 
out of the soil he helps to cultivate, 
is not recognised ; and till this is done, 
nothing can ever go on well,—since 
safety to life or property neither can or 
ought to exist. 

Look, for instance, at the frequent 
murders which occur, merely upon 
the ground that the murdered man has 
taken a farm previously occupied by 
him who slays him. And why is death 
thus held to be a fitting punishment for 
this offence? Obviously because the 
man so ejected sees nothing before 
himself and his family, as a conse- 
quence of his ejection, but starvation. 
It is with him a desperate choice :— 
*“T must have a farm, or I must 
perish ?” He says to the intruder— 


** You take my life 
When you do take the means by which 
I live :” 


and in this feeling he thinks death 
itself a just infliction, and at the same 
time a necessary warning to all such 
interlopers. 

And when we remember that the 
new comer has probably ejected his 
predecessor by the offer of a most 
unjust and exorbitant rent, being urged 
to that offer by his despair,—it being 
with him, as with the other, a choice 
of a farm or starvation,—we shall not 
excuse or palliate the crime, but we 
shall see a little of the horrors of the 
system under which such things are, 
and ever must be, of frequent occur- 
rence. 

The civilisation, then, of Ireland, 
must begin by an act of justice. The 
dominion of law can never be esta- 
blished, with the least hope of perma- 
nent endurance, except it be based in 
an acknowledgment of this universal 
right. That system of legislation 
which attempts to secure high rentals 
to the few, without first securing the 
means of subsistence to the many, 
neither claims respect, nor can ever 
receive it. But once proclaim to the 
great mass of the people, that hence- 
forth in Ireland, as in England, it is 
to be made a fundamental law that no 
one is to be starved, and you instantly 
gain their attention,—you secure, also, 
their respect; and if you effectually 
carry this principle into practice, you 
will soon find that obedience paid to 
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the laws in general, which, without 
some such act of justice, can never be 
hoped for. 

But, to proceed, the whole history 
and experience of other countries 
goes to establish this fact, that the 
civilization of a people, the safety of 
the life and property of the rich, and 
the comfort of the poor, must ever 
depend upon this fundamental point. 
Which are the countries at this “rene 
moment enjoying the greatest share of 
these benefits? There can be no hesi- 
tation. England, the United States of 
America, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Protestant Germany. Now in all these 
the principle of a poor-law is recog- 
nised, and it is also carried out into 
effective practice. But in Spain, and 
Portugal, and Italy, no such principle 
is known ; and the misery and beggary 
of the people, and the insecurity of life 
and property in those countries, are 
just in agreement with the universal 
rule of which we have been speaking. 

We ought, perhaps, also, to state 
broadly the main argument of all ;— 
the wants and miseries of the Irish poor. 
We fear, however, to weary our readers 
with this endless and already well-used 
topic. Not, therefore, to go into all the 
details of Irish distress, tie exhibition 
of which would be deeply painful, we 
will speak only, before we leave this 
part of the question, of one fact, the 
mere mention of which ought, with any 
man of common humanity, at once to 
decide the question. That fact is, the 
vast sacrifice of human life, which, 
under the present system, is regularly 
going on in Ireland. 

When we speak of starvation as a 
thing occurring in Ireland, people are 
apt to suppose that we allude only to 
some two or three isolated and extreme 
cases, and that, in fact, there cannot 
really exist such a state of things as 
starvation in the gross, or the silent 
death, from want, of multitudes. And 
yet the latter is the truth, horrid as it 
may appear, and the former supposi- 
tion is only a pleasant delusion of the 
imagination. 

On this point, we can only arrive 
at a correct knowledge of the truth by 
consulting the main authority on all 
these topics, Mr. Sadler. In his second 
speech on the question of Irish poor- 
laws, made August 29, 1831, he thus 
revealed the appalling truth — 

‘* But, sir, the house may think T am 
dealing with this important subject by 
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figures of speech ; I will therefore turn 
to another description of figures, namely, 
figures of arithmetic, and from them I 
will demonstrate, beyond the possibility 
of doubt or contradiction, the accuracy 
of the dark picture 1 have drawn of the 
miserable condition of the poor of Ire- 
land permanently considered : facts, I 
think, which through the understanding 
will make a deeper impression upon the 
heart than the most pathetic appeal to 
the imagination, by whomsoever made, 
could possibly produce. I shall not 
then fatigue the attention of the house 
by pursuing a course which I might well 
take, and with much effect, namely, 
verifying my general description by ap. 
pealing to the unanimous declarations of 
the most eminent political writers of that 
country ; or by quoting the most intelli- 
gent witnesses which have appeared be- 
fore the various committees of both 
houses appointed to examine and report 
on the distressed condition of Ireland; 
or by referring to those numerous and 
able medical reports, which have traced 
to that condition those peculiar and fatal 
diseases from which it is never wholly 
free ; but I shall proceed to shew, by 
the incontrovertible evidence of statistical 
facts, the terrible consequences of the 
unrelieved distress of Ireland. 

“For this purpose I shall take the 
census of Ireland, and compare the rate 
of mortality which it exhibits, with that 
of England and Wales. In the latter, I 
find that in the total number of the in- 
habitants, whose ages were ascertained 
in the census of 1821, there were, under 
the age of forty years, 8,060,004 per- 
sons ; of the age of forty and upwards, 
2,469,667. In Lreland the number under 
forty were 5,593,855 — what, then, was 
the number which ought to have been 
found above that age, had the condition 
of the people corresponded with that of 
England ?—1,714,014. But, sir, there 
were only 1,199,375 remaining in exist- 
ence ; nearly one-half that amount, 
therefore, have been swept away by the 
cause to which I have been referring, un- 
relieved distress ; or, to use the emphatic 
phraseology of Irish political economists, 
cleared! Nor, sir, does this comparison 
fully exhibit the existing difference. 
Much of the population of England is 
concentrated into towns, where, from other 
causes than distress, an undue proportion 
of mortality prevails. Let us, therefore, 
for the purpose of more accurate compari- 
son, ascertain the same proportions in 
Wales, where the town population is not 
relatively so numerous, and in Con- 
naught ;—both mountainous districts, 
both principally engaged in the healthiest 
of all industrious pursuits—agriculture, 
but the latter the most thinly peopled 
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part of Ireland, and therefore always the 
scene of the deepest distress. We shall 
then see more clearly the fatal conse- 
quences resulting from the existing State 
of things’ in" the latter country. There 
were in the disseminated population of 
Wales, in 1821, 530,770 inhabitants un- 
der forty years of age, and 169,440 ubove 
that age. In Connaught there were at 
the same period 927,393 under forty ; 
what number ought to have been found 
above that age, had the physical condi- 
tion of the Irish been equal to that of the 
Welsh ?—296,650. ‘There were above 
60 per cent short of that number, — 
namely, only 181,644. As compared 
with Wales, then, for every surviving 
million in Connaught* above forty, 
629,836 have been swept off by untimely 
death ; to say nothing of the havoc which 
disease, consequent upon destitution, 
has made in the earlier periods of life. 
Between six and seven then, to every 
ten, thus untimely perish! Merciful 
God, can this be so? Itis! What is 
the havoc of pestilence and war, com. 
pared with these, the victims of un- 
relieved poverty! And before this con- 
stant and silent devastation has done its 
final work, what suffering and sorrow 
does not this state of things imply! Few 
and evil are the days of the human pil- 
grimage! was the touching exclamation 
of an ancient patriarch ; but beyond the 
lot of mortality, to these poor Irish, 
those few days are thus diminished, and 
their evils thus embittered.” 


After this astounding statement, 
every other topic fof consideration 
must seem tame and poor. Whiat an 
awful picture !—and yet how unques- 
tionable the facts, how inevitable the 
conclusions! No one has ever affected 
to doubt that if you would measure 
the actual prosperity of a people,—the 
comfort and happiness enjoyed by 
them,—the surest gauge you could 
employ would be that of the average 
prolongation of life. If the population 
of any country are well and paternally 
governed, properly and equally em- 
ployed, appropriately remunerated, 
comfortably clothed, and lodged, and 
fed, the result is inevitable,—their 
lives will run to the full average term 
of human existence. Only one excep- 
tion need be taken,—that of natural 
unhealthiness of soil or climate. 

Now, this exception is totally inap- 
plicable to Ireland. Her soil and cli- 
mate rank among the finest on the face 
of the earth,—her peasantry among 
the strongest, healthiest, and most 
athletic. With English laws and 
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English rights, then, how could it be 
that the lives of her people should be 
shorter, or their deaths more untimely? 

But see the awful difference, and 
Jearn, that that starvation which is 
removed from the English labourer by 
his birthright, the poor-law, is no 
imaginary terror, no seldom-seen 
visitation, but an ever-present, ever- 
operative scourge; not merely re- 
moving here and there a victim, but 
sweeping off in its ceaseless course 
hundreds of thousands throughout the 
entire population. Look, for an instant, 
at the case of Connaught, as compared 
by Mr. Sadler with Wales. No one 
will deny the fairness of the compa- 
rison. It is not supposed that the 
two districts resemble each other in 
all points, but they are just those two 
which may with most propriety be 
compared with each other. But Con- 
naught, it will be said, is poor. It is 
so, and poor it must ever remain, until 
poor-laws be established in it. So long 
as you permit the owners of the soil 
of Connaught to draw from it an exor- 
bitant annual tribute, in the shape of 
rent, and to carry the main part of this 
tribute to foreign lands, so long will 
Connaught remain poor! Poor-laws, 
and nothing else, will retain in Con- 
naught some portion of that wealth 
which is now abstracted from it, and 
will diffuse that wealth among the 
population ; and then it will no longer 
be said that Connaught is poor. 

But the point to which we wish 
to draw the attention at the present 
moment is this, that Connaught is 
poorer than she ought to be allowed to 
remain! We say that the legislature 
neglects its first and most pressing 
duty, if it allows death by want and 
starvation to prevail to any consider- 
able extent in any part of the country. 
Now here the fact is laid open before 
us, that in a fine and genial climate, 
on a fertile soil, and themselves pos- 
sessing healthy constitutions, the people 
of Connaught perish by hundreds of 
thousands prematurely! In Wales we 
find 530,770 inhabitants under forty 
years of age, and 169,440 above that 
age. In Connaught we have 927,393 
under forty, but only 181,644 above 
that age. The number of the latter, 
had the duration of life in Connaught 
been equal to that in Wales, would 
have been 296,650! One hundred and 
fifteen thousand souls, then, in Con- 
naught alone, had gone to a premature 
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death through want and starvation! 
This number was found missing, in 
one province only, in a single census 
of Ireland. If political economists 
had any hearts, would not this terrific, 
this astounding fact, silence, once and 
for ever, their petty cavils and objec- 
tions to the establishment of English 
laws and English charity in unhappy 
Hibernia ? 

What, then, remains to be said? 
A few words on the objections which 
are commonly made to this great act 
of justice and common sense. 

And such objections! To call them 
reasonings would be to burlesque the 
name. All manner ef inconsistencies 
and contradictions are vomited forth 
in conjunction ; and it would be diffi- 
cult, indeed, to point out a single 
statement of the economists which has 
not been already contradicted or refuted 
by some of their own party. 

Mr. Spring Rice, for instance, de- 
sired, in one of the debates, the English 
gentlemen to remember the great ad- 
vantage they derived from the absence 
of poor-laws in Ireland, inasmuch as 
through that circumstance it came to 
pass that England was supplied with 
labourers at so low a rate ! 

Lord Oxmantown, on the last occa- 


sion, objected to the introduction of 


poor-laws into Ireland, because he 
thought it was clear that their tendency 
was to reduce the market price of labour! 
His lordship evidently cared little for 
the point-blank contradiction he was 
giving his friend Mr. Rice, who had 
in the former debate advocated exactly 
the opposite principle. And as little 
did he regard the decisive fact, that 
England had possessed poor-laws for 
three centuries, while Ireland had been 
without them ; and that, instead of the 
rate of wages in England having been 
reduced below that of Ireland, it was, 
and had long been, more than equal to 
double the Irish average ! 

But the main stay of these objectors 
is found in the acknowledged abuses 
of the English poor-laws. This is 
O’Connell’s entire reliance. ‘“ When 
I ask,” he says, “ whether it be the 
English system of poor-laws that is to 
be transplanted into Ireland, I hear on 
all hands an exclamation, ‘ Oh, no! 
God forbid! not the English system !’” 
Now this is in the main untrue. What 
is proposed for Ireland is, the adoption 
of the English principle, but not of all 
those refinements a intricacies which 
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have emanated of late from the school 
of Malthus and of Sturges Bourne, and 
which are, in fact, inconsistent with the 
spirit cf the original enactment. 

But allowing that these modern 
appendages to our English system‘ 
have worked ill, and admitting them 
freely to be abuses of the worst de- 
scription, still, when, we would ask, 
was it deemed allowable, with men of 
sincerity and common sense, to plead 
the abuses of a system against its use? 
Nothing more illegitimate, nothing 
more insulting to his auditors, was 
ever attempted even by O’Connell 
himself; and yet this is his main, 
and in fact his only, argument against 
the introduction of a system of na- 
tional charity into Ireland. His real, 
but concealed, objection can be doubt- 
ed by none. If once justice were done 
to the whole population of Ireland, 
the game of agitation would no longer 
answer. 

At the moment of our present 
writing, O’Connell is pouring forth the 
following animated description, in the 
House of Commons :— 


** Who, in Scotland, lowered the con- 
dition of her people, by working almost 
for nothing? The wretch flying from 
Ireland! Who filled the factories all 
over England, and reduced the already 
too-low rate of wages? ‘The outcast of 
Ireland! Who made the poor-rates so 
burdensome ? The Irish! Who brought 
such misery and ruin on the agricultural 
labourer? The forlorn Irishman, com- 
ing from the wilds of Connaught, a dis- 
tance of five or six hundred miles, and 
slaving for that which an English la- 
bourer would turn from with disgust ! 
What gentleman would suggest a plan 
for getting rid of this growing curse? 
There was no remedy but a Repeal of 
the- Union, or, as some thought, the 
enactment of poor-laws. Ifthey wanted 
a thorough disorganisation of society, 
throw poor-laws into Ireland. But they 
might say, that the Irish poor-laws 
should be an improved code ;—to which 
it might be replied, ‘ Gentlemen, before 
improving a system for us, improve your 
own!” 

Here we have the fullest, the 
strongest enforcement of our entire 
argument, followed by a reckless and 
audacious repudiation of the conse- 
quences which necessarily flow from 
it; at the same time, the motive of all 
this wicked inconsistency is made 
abundantly apparent. The Poor-laws 
and the Repeal are seen and confessed 
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to be rival remedies, or rather rival 
schemes,— for a remedy the Repeal 
panacea can hardly be called in itself, 
whatever might flow from it. Now, of 
these rival schemes, the first puts an 
end to that state of things which gives 
to Daniel O'Connell all his power. 
Hence his animosity! The other, the 
Repeal of the Union, if it could be 
carried, makes Daniel O’Connell, sub- 
stantially, ruler of Ireland. Hence 
his preference. We are not sure that 
he would not himself propose Poor- 
laws in an Irish parliament ; — nay, as 
we would not hastily believe him to be 
a fiend, or a political economist, we 
rather expect that he would. But 
meantime, while all this political chi- 
cane is going forward, the wretches in 
Connaught are dying by thousands! 

One word, however, on his only ar- 
gument. He says, that it is confessed 
that the English poor-laws want im- 
provement; and he tells us, before we 
improve a plan for Ireland, first to 
improve our own! In answer to this, 
we tell him, first, that, admitting the 
existence of defects in our English sys- 
tem, still, even the transplantation 
of that system, with a/l its defects, into 
Ireland at once, would be a blessing 
to that country of incalculuble value ! 
That it would be so, appears most 
clearly from his own statement. He 
tells us that, with all our mismanage- 
ment and pauperism, the difference 
between the countries is still so im- 
mense, that every corner of the land is 
filled with “ wretches flying from Ire- 
land.” Well, then, make Ireland only 
what England is, and these poor 
creatures will have no occasion to fly 
from it. 

But, secondly, when he tells us, be- 
fore we improve for Ireland a system of 
poor-laws, first, to improve our own! 
we answer, that the establishment of a 
similar system in Ireland is the first 
Step to improve our own, and the only 
way by which they can be effectually 
improved. What is the great com- 
plaint, as touching our own poor-laws ? 
That they are burdensome. And when 
O'Connell asks the question, “‘ What 
makes the poor-rates so burdensome ?” 
he himself instantly replies,“ The Irish.” 
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In fact, relieve us from the pressure of 
these Irish, and three-fourths of the 
supposed evils of our poor-laws vanish 
at once. And, until this pressure is 
removed, nothing effectual in the way 
of improvement can even be at- 
tempted. But to insist upon our sup- 
porting, not only our own poor, but 
those of a whole kingdom besides, and 
then to taunt us with the burden we 
are bearing, is insulting as well as 
irrational ; it is absurd as well as 
wicked. 

But the government—what is the 
government doing in this matter? 
Just nothing; and that for two very 
good reasons. In the first place, 
they have among them such a strong 
admixture of political economists as 
may well suffice to neutralise any good 
intentions, if not to inspire them with 
bad ones. And, secondly, by the 
absurd impunity which they yield to 
O’Connell, they render themselves al- 
most powerless for any decided or 
beneficial purpose. And this is not 
the vice of the present rulers of Ire- 
land merely; it has equally been the 
character of many past administrations. 
They are perplexed and terrified ; and 
waste their time in watching O’Con- 
nell’s vagaries, and in trying to counter- 
act them as far as they are able. Read 
the speeches of successive Irish secre- 
taries for three years past on this very 
question, and see if such shifting, 
doubting, hesitating, uncertain speci- 
mens of legislation or government were 
ever before exhibited to a wondering, 
but not admiring world. 

We have now, however, a new tri- 
bunal before which this question must 
be argued, and by which it must 
be decided. We have “a free and 
independent House of Commons ;”— 
a house not, as heretofore, governed 
by the minister of the day, but one 
swayed and ruled by the public voice 
alone. Whether this be so or not, will 
greatly appear by their conduct on this 
question. The people have decided 
for poor-laws in Ireland : if the House 
of Commons be a fair representation 
of the people, it will come to the same 
decision ! 
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DISASTERS OF THREE DAYS. 


‘* One wo doth tread upon another’s heel, 
So fast they follow.” — SHaksPEaReE. 


Ix the spring of the year 1814, I found 
myself, as a citizen of the world, a so- 
journer in that cluster of islands on the 
Norman coast, which nature evidently 
designed for the outposts of the mari- 
time power of France ; but which Eng- 
lish prudence, policy,and prowess, have 
wisely converted into an appendage of 
the British empire. I roved from island 
to island of the Anglo-Norman Cyclades 
—from Guernsey to Alderney — from 
Alderney to Jersey—thence to the se- 
cluded loveliness of Sarke—and from 
Sarke to the shell-strewn shores of 
Herme. The island of Guernsey was 
then one of the gayest, and to me the 
happiest, spots ofearth. Under the mild 
and almost paternal government of the 
good and gallant Doyle, the islanders 
seemed like a large family united in the 
bonds of peace and affection, and all 
distinction of rank gave way to the 
generous emulation of the governor's 
example. 

I was then in the heyday of youth, 
and every charm of nature wore for 
me the bright and gladdening hues of 
that sweet “spring-time of our being ; 
and, whether wandering by the sea- 
shore, contrasting the wreathed forms 
and colours of shells and pebbles wash- 
ed up by every wave, or breasting the 
breeze wafted with a keen and joyous 
freshness from the wilds of ocean, my 
days seemed one unchequered round 
of exquisite enjoyment, free alike from 
the bewildering mockery of romance, 
and the withering selfishness of worldly 
feeling. 

But this day-dream of delight was 
too blissful to endure; and I was to 
be aroused from my blissful contem- 
plation of human happiness, to the 
bitter conviction that in this world 
“there is,” as Sir Philip Sidney said, 
“ nothing so certain as our continual 
uncertainty.” In walking down to the 
pier-head one day to inquire, “ what 
news from England?” the first person 
I saw landing from the packet which 
had just arrived was my friend Charles 
Tempest; and as we returned together 
to the town, I learned from him that 
he had been for some weeks engaged 
in making a commercial tour, as the 
junior partner of a London establish- 


ment, and, before he returned to the 
great metropolis, was desirous of cross- 
ing over to the French coast, which the 
restoration of the Bourbons had recently 
thrown open to us, and proceeding on 
to Paris. I at once agreed to become 
his compagnon du voyage, as far at least 
as Cherbourg. Whilst we were dis- 
cussing our project, we met a young 
gentleman attached to the ordnance 
department of the island, with whom 
we had formed an acquaintance some 
twelve months before; and on men- 
tioning our meditated excursion to him, 
he told us that he was about to make 
a similar trip in the course of a day or 
two, and if we could so arrange the 
matter, he had no doubt he could pro- 
cure us a passage in the pleasure-yacht 
of his friend Captain Courtoise, whom 
he intended to accompany as far at least 
as Granville; and as the captain and 
his lady were en route to the French 
capital, it might be still more agreeable 
to Tempest, whilst he should take the 
yacht round to Cherbourg, and place 
himself at my disposal as to our return. 
Nothing could be more acceptable to 
us than such a proposal, and the adop- 
tion of the plan now only waited the 
concurrence of the captain. We paid 
our respects, and were introduced in 
due form by our friend Gunning, as I 
shall call him ; but we found the yacht- 
man so little of the gentleman, and so 
well inclined to “ play Captain Grand,’ 
that we instantly declined the accom- 
modation he ungraciously proffered 
“to extend.” As we found that Sun- 
day would, for some private reasons of 
his own, be the most convenient day 
for this important personage to descend 
with becoming dignity to his barge, we 
immediately determined to avoid all 
chance of encountering him in our 
expedition, by deferring our departure 
to the Monday morning. 

With the Sabbath’s dawn, however, 
I stood upon the height from which 
Fort St. George frowns defiance upon 
the waste of waters below; and turn- 
ing suddenly into a footpath that leads 
round the yawning chasm wrenched 
from the rock by the gigantic digits of 
** the Iron-hand”—for in the ravines 
of the cliffs surmounting Fer-main Bay, 
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the operations of the four fingers and 
the thumb of the Water-Demon may be 
traced by the curious in such matters— 
a female form caught my eye, and by 
her side stood——Gunning. In the little 
bay at the base of the acclivity upon 
which we had thus unexpectedly met, 
tradition reports that, in ages long since 
lost in the flood of time, a vessel from 
the southern world was wrecked, and 
all that the wild sea spared of her cargo 
was a mass of bulbous roots, from 
which the Guernsey Lily sprang. In 
grace and delicacy, the form of the 
lovely girl, who now stood abashed 
even in her innocence before me, 
might vie with the slender stem of the 
flower, whilst the crimson lustre of its 
velvet bell, powdered as it is with gold 
that sparkles gloriously in the sunbeam, 
yielded in splendour to the flush of 
virgin modesty that then suffused her 
cheek. The story of their affection was 
no secret to me, although they believed 
it hidden in their own fond hearts. But 
I had crossed their path more than once, 
when in the fancied security of the 
moonlight they rambled through the 
green lanes, or trod the upland soli- 
tude. Hastily waving my hand to 
Gunning, I changed my course; but 
in a few moments I saw him rapidly 
descending by a precipitous path hewn 
out of the rock, and springing into a 
boat that waited for him on the beach, 
he was speedily on board the yacht, 
that, in scarcely more time than the 
description would occupy, parted from 
her anchorage, and gave her white sails 
to the wind. 

In the evening of that day I accom- 
panied Tempest to a small but com- 
fortable auberge, in the Braye du Val, 
it being our great object to secure all 
possible advantage of “ time and tide” 
to speed our bark, which, though as 
tight a boat as ever swam, boasted no 
such rigging as the yacht of our friend 
the captain. Before “night’s candles 
were burnt out,” our bateliers, two 
hardy fishermen, roused us from our 
short uneasy stupor—for sleep it was 
not—and we had cleared the shore 
nearly half an hour before the day 
broke. 

Away we went, gallantly borne on 
the swelling bosom of the tide, our 
hearts as light as the wave that sport- 
ively bounded heneath our prow, our 
spirits as unclouded as the blue sky 
above our heads. As soon as we had 
got from under the shelter of the head- 
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lands, a gentle and refreshing breeze 
wafted us swiftly on our way, till the 
gradual ascent and growing warmth of 
the sun lulled the air into repose, and 
our canvass flapped idly and unstrained 
against the mast. We then trusted to 
our oars for expedition, and before 
mid-day we approached Granville. By 
that time the tide had ebbed so far, 
that the huge and grotesque figures of 
the Norman wrackers, as they gathered 
sea-weed on the beach, seemed to us 
like labourers at work in the green 
fields. It was utterly impossible to 
reach the pier, near which we recog- 
nised the yacht, dancing on the light 
wave “ like a thing of life,” and pleased 
ourselves with the hope that Monsieur 
le Capitaine having wended on his way, 
we should have Gunning for our guide 
through Granville, and then under his 
command scud round La Hogue to 
Cherbourg. Having made this little 
anticipative arrangement, our next con- 
sideration was how to secure our land- 
ing on terra firma. We hallooed lustily, 
and the Normans stood up from the 
water in which they were immersed at 
least knee-deep ; and the leader, taking 
off his broad-brimmed hat, and making 
somewhat in the shape of a bow, tele- 
graphed our boatman to row to some 
small rocks a little nearer to the pier- 
head, whilst he and his compatriots 
waded out to meet and convey us 
to the shore. After an interchange 
of civilities, such as they were, the 
Normans, still unbonneted, with their 
coarse black hair frizzled out, till the 
head seemed “ a wild and hirsute wil- 
derness of wig,” with immense queues, 
and every queue thick enough to serve 
for the cable of the gallant captain’s 
yacht, agreed for a trifling sum, just 
enough to take away the sense of obli- 
gation from either party, to carry us on 
their backs ashore. We were in the 
act of taking our seats astride these 
human houyhnhnms, when, in order 
somewhat to exalt our importance in 
their eyes, and to propitiate their favour 
and still safer conduct, we made some 
inquiries about the arrival of the yacht, 
claiming—not kindred, certainly, but 
-—companionship with the voyageurs 
whom it had borne to the hospitable 
shores of France, where the agrémens 
of society had, we doubted not, de- 
tained our friends so much longer than 
they had at first resolved upon. 

“* Agrémens! Messieurs!”” groaned 
out the chief of the wrackers, as he 
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unconsciously let his hat fall into the 
receding wave. He picked it up, wiped 
it carefully, and then, to our conster- 
nation and deep sorrow, proceeded to 
inform us that “two fine young men 
—our friends, no doubt—had been 
drowned on the preceding morning in 
landing from that beautiful yacht.” 

“Then Courtoise and Gunning have 
perished !” I exclaimed; for I could 
associate nobody with Gunning, as “a 
fine young man,” but the Count Fribble 
who commanded in chief. ‘“ But the 
lady!” I instantly added—* Madame 
has, I hope, been saved ?” 

“Oh, yes !—both Monsieur, whom 
they call capitaine, and Madame, ar- 
rived safely on shore in the boat sent 
out from the pier by the Granville 
boatmen; but the young gentleman 
and one sailor lad had perished.” 

“* Where, or how?” I inquired eager- 
ly—“ on the passage ?—and so fine a 
day, and the waters so tranquil!” 

“No, no, Monsieur! not on the 
voyage, but here—here in the very 
harbour—here, even within the pier- 
head, and on the very beach.” 

We hurried on shore, hastily asking 
such questions as we could, whilst 
our carriers, to answer us, as they 
supposed, more satisfactorily, paused 
in the retiring waters during every 
reply, till ever and anon we began to 
apprehend that, in the intensity of their 
regrets, and their eagerness to afford us 
all the information they possessed, they 
might forget the burdens they bore, and 
give us a chance of perishing, like our 
unfortunate young friend, “on the 
very beach.” 

At length we trod the “ firm-set 
earth” in safety, and hastening to the 
hotel, we found the sad recital all too 
true. The calamity had occurred just 
as they described it to us. 

When Courtoise and his lady were 
about to leave the yacht in the Gran- 
ville boat, they of course expected that 
Gunning would accompany them ; but 
as he was expert at the oar, and a little 
proud of his dexterity as a sailor— as 
which of these youthful islanders is 
not?—he had been somewhat indif- 
ferent as to his personal apparel in 
coming on board ; and wished, before 
landing, to exchange his coarse tar- 
stained jacket and trowsers for dress 
of a more seemly fashion. He there- 
fore proposed remaining on board to 
see the vessel safely moored ; and that 
duty done, he could easily be put on 
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shore in the punt attached to the yacht, 
by his favourite boat-boy, and indeed 
his foster-brother, young Lamarque, 
whose father served Courtoise as steers- 
man. ‘The shore-boat landed its pas- 
sengers in perfect safety. Courtoise 
and his wife hurried to the little inn 
that overlooked the place of debarka- 
tion, and having pompously ordered 
the most sumptuous repast that such 
an establishment could provide, retired 
to refresh themselves by ablution and 
repose. In half an hour afterwards, 
Gunning and the younger Lamarque 
stepped into the punt and shoved off 
from the yacht, deaf to the remon- 
strances and entreaties of the old 
steersman, who pointed out to them 
the risk they ran of being “ swamped 
in such a cockle-shell,” in the heavy 
surf that was then beating high up on 
the beach ; for by this time the tide, 
fast ebbing from the pier, lashed itself 
into fitful foaming against the project- 
ing buttresses. He besought them to 
wait on board but for twenty minutes 
more, when they might run the punt 
up on the sands “ high and dry.” 

But Gunning was impatient to join his 
friends. It would be an utter want of 
gallantry, he thought, to keep the 
breakfast waiting, and a lady in need 
of some refreshment; and where he 
dared venture, there would Lamarque 
venture too. At that moment, the sea 
for leagues and leagues around —even 
as far as the eye could reach—was as 
calm, as still, and as breathless as a 
hushed infant’s slumber, as bright and 
as glassy as a mirror, save only where 
the surf still foamed as it broke upon 
the beach. Away went the punt; and 
the old seaman, as if foreboding some 
evil, let the rope which he was coiling 
drop from his hand, sprang forward to 
the prow of the yacht, and there he 
stood immovable, watching their ap- 
proach to the shore. For some little 
space they pulled on smoothly and 
swiftly ; but in an instant, before they 
could be aware of their situation, the 
punt struck the sands, and was capsized 
by the breakers. Stunned but for a 
moment, they recovered their footing, 
and stood erect amid the surf that beat 
about and over them; with the velocity 
of thought their feet were again swept 
from under them, and they rolled about 
in the foam. Again they sprang up; 
but, uncertain whither to guide or how 
to keep their footsteps, they rushed 
desperately forward, and were suddenly 
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plunged from the shingly fastness of 
the beach into a chasm beyond their 
depth. Crowds of people now hurried 
to the spot, and two brave fellows, 
fishermen of Granville, rushed in to 
their rescue. Lamarque was the first 
that disappeared. One of the fisher- 
men dived after him, and doubtless 
would have preserved him, but the 
poor lad, in the agony of despair, 
grasped so firmly at his neck, that it 
was with difficulty he released himself; 
and regard to his own safety compelled 
him to forego an enterprise which his 
exhaustion in the first struggle now 
rendered hopeless. And what, mean- 
while, became of Gunning? The sturdy 
Norman who attempted his deliverance, 
dashed into the hollow in which the 
strangers were struggling for life, suc- 
ceeded in seizing Gunning by the hand, 
and was dragging him, as he hoped, 
triumphantly to shore; but just as the 
gallant effort seemed accomplished, 
the glove that Gunning wore slipped 
off in the grasp of the generous French- 
man, who thus unexpectedly loosed 
from his hold, staggered back a few 
paces, and sank overpowered by anxiety 
and disappointment on the sands: 
even his life was with difficulty pre- 
served. Gunning, as it afterwards 
proved, even yet retained his con- 
sciousness, sufficiently at least to make 
one effort more to save himself; for 
though he sank—and sank, alas! to 
rise no more with life—yet when the 
last ebb of the tide left the bodies to 
the view of the gallant fellows who had 
so nobly but vainly struggled to rescue 
them, the ill-fated youag man was found 
with his jacket pulled half way down 
from his shoulders. He had doubtless 
endeavoured to rid himself of the en- 
cumbrance of clothing— but the very 
attempt seemed to have rendered his 
fate still more inevitable, for his arms 
were completely pinioned behind him. 
But where was the father all this 
time? where was old Lamarque while 
this dreadful scene was passing? He 
continued as motionless as a stony 
statue at the vessel’s prow, in the very 
spot and in the very position in which 
he had uttered his last entreaty to those 
poor self-willed lads, and in which, as 
with an awful misgiving of their ap- 
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proaching doom, he had watched their 
every movement. He was some twenty 
fathoms from the shore, but in view of 
all that passed. Too far distant to aid 
them — too near not to witness even 
their death-struggles —at last he saw 
his poor boy sink from his sight for 
ever; and at that moment his heart 
died away within him—his brain 
rocked and reeled—a film passed over 
his eyes—the grasp by which he had 
clung convulsively to the foresail re- 
laxed, and he fell insensible on the 
deck, as though life itself were extinct 
within him. 


ES * w 


My next inquiry was to know where 
the bodies had been deposited. ‘In 
the hotel, of course,” I concluded, 
“ whither Captain Courtoise had doubt- 
less ordered them to be removed.” No, 
they were laid in the watch-house. 

** Well,” thought I, “that may suf- 
fice; it is indifferent to them now, 
poor lads !—between the gilded palace 
and the clay-cold grave the silent dead 
know no distinction. But it is, at all 
events, some satisfaction to know that 
such a friend as Captain Courtoise 
was on the spot when the fatality oc- 
curred. He, of course, exerted him- 
self to the utmost, and caused all 
possible means to be used for the re- 
suscitation of the vital principle.” 

“ What! he ?—Monsieur Courtoise ? 
Not he, truly !’—And I could see that 
a strong feeling of honest indignation 


‘ was rising up to the very lips of the 


honest peasantry as they spoke—“ Not 
he! not one effort !’” 

“ What! did he not order one of 
the many people about him to remove 
the bodies into the auberge, place them 
before the fire, or wrap them up in 
blankets, in the hope of restoring heat 
and life?” 

“ No, nothing whatever had been 
done, although every one hoped that 
the young gentleman—he who had 
worn the gloves — might have been re- 
stored to life, for scarcely three minutes 
had elapsed from the time of his last 
disappearance to the recovery of his 
body; and when brought ashore, and 
carried up the little paved acclivity* 
leading to the inn, and stretched on 








* Upon that very spot, some sixteen years afterwards, did the fishermen of 
Granville arrest the ex-minister Polignac, in his attempt to escape to Jersey, dis- 


guised as the domestic of a lady of rank, whom he drove thither in a cabriolet. 
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the pier-wall, he heaved one heavy, 
deep-drawn sigh—his last on earth !” 

«“ Shew me, then,” said I, “to the 
watch-house.” 

It stood close to the auberge, and 
opened by a huge double gateway, 
nearly decayed. On the paved floor 
of that dreary place, dressed just as 
they had been dragged from their 
watery death-beds, and with their limbs 
drawn up as in the last convulsive 
struggle with mortal agony, there lay 
poor Gunning and his foster-brother 
— the playmate of his boyhood, the 
“gga of all his more manly sports, 

is companion even in death — the 
young Lamarque. 

“ Alas!’ I mentally ejaculated, 
“ Alas! for the unconscious hearts 
that are even this day, and at this very 
hour, beating high, in the fond ex- 
pectation of your speedy return to 
cheer and bless them. In Gunning 
did a widowed mother find the sup- 
port, the prop, and pride of her de- 
clining years—a sister, her steadfast 
friend, her affectionate adviser, her 
high-minded protector, and her dear 
companion. And, oh! there was ong 
to whom he was something, if not 
more sacred, yet not less dear,—that 
gentle being — and geod as gentle— 
lovely in her innocence, and pure in 
her loveliness, in taking an almost 
joyous farewell of whom I had un- 
consciously surprised him, it seemed, 
not many hours before. And here lay 
the hopes of all, crushed and crumbling 
into dust before me. 

As I found that the bodies could 
not be moved till an officer from the 
head of the commune had viewed the 
remains, and taken an account of what- 
ever property there might be about 
them, [ resolved to remain in Gran- 
ville till that ceremony had been per- 
formed, and then see that they were 
decently laid in the shells that Cour- 
toise, the friend of one and the patron 
of the other, had, at least, had consi- 
deration enough to have made for 
them. I was not long kept in sus- 
pense on the subject. The officers 
soon afterwards arrived, and hurrying 
over the examination, retired with still 
more precipitation to the inn, where 
they consoled themselves for the fa- 
tigues of their official functions by a 
hearty repast, cheered by repeated po- 
tations of l’eaude vie. Having received 
their courteous permission to do all 
that humanity dictated in paying the 
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last act of respect to the dead, in 
having the bodies laid decently in their 
“narrow bed,” I sent for old Lamarque 
—being first assured that he was suffi- 
ciently composed to witness such a 
scene — and in his presence I ordered 
the clothes to be removed, the bodies 
washed and laid out, and the limbs 
(which, from want of earlier attention 
in this respect, were distorted) bound 
together with broad bandages. I then 
cut some locks of hair from poor Gun- 
ning’s head, in the assurance that some 
such memorial of her poor son might 
be grateful to his bereaved mother ; 
and as I looked upon him for the last 
time, and, with a feeling almost ap- 
proaching to superstition, laid my hand 
upon his heart, to convince myself that 
it no longer beat, I felt a pressure as 
of some hard substance, and on open- 
ing the clothes found a locket, fastened 
round his neck bya chain of auburn 
hair. This, in the presence of La- 
marque, I unclasped, and telling him 
of the parting interview I had witnessed 
near the fort, assured him that chain 
and locket should, on my return to 
Guernsey, be faithfully restored to 
Amelia Langley — the poor girl whose 
initials they bore. The inanimate forms 
were then stripped, decently composed, 
laid in the shells prepared for them, 
and human skill and human care no 
longer availed them aught. 

It was now near evening, and as we 
determinec to reach Cherbourg that 
night, Tempest ordered the only means 
of conveyance that Granville afforded 
— horses with packsaddles, and a 
guide. We then partook of some 
slight refreshment, and at six o’clock 
resumed our journeying, without even 
exchanging the ordinary courtesies of 
acquaintance with Monsieur le Capi- 
taine Courtoise. Afflicted in feeling 
—maddened by the apathy with which 
a being tearing “the human form 
divine,” and styling himself a gen- 
tleman and a soldier, could witness 
the extinction of life in one whom 
he called his friend —somewhat fa- 
tigued in body, as well as harassed 
and agitated in mind, I was but ill- 
adapted to the irregular jig-jog jolting 
of the animal I bestrode, or the un- 
gainly substitute for a saddle upon 
which I was seated. 

The very thought of that villanous 
packsaddle makes every bone in my 
body ache even now. The wooden 
frame —but I need not describe it: to 
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have felt it once in a man’s lifetime is 
quite enough. But over that wooden 
frame a sack filled with straw was 
thrown, to make a comfortable seat. 
Alas! before we had jogged to the 
end of the first league, the stuffing of 
my saddle had worked its way down 
to the bottom of the sack on each side, 
and stuck my legs out in their stirrups 
of rope, to a most unseemly distance, 
whilst I soon learned—even before the 
Duc d’Angouléme made the notable 
discovery in his Cadiz campaign — 
what it was to have “le posterieur 
légerement endommagé.” Smarting 
in mine agony, I jumped to the ground, 
determined to walk the rest of the way ; 
but the second stride [ made con- 
vinced me that I could not walk 
three paces, much less three leagues, 
which we had yet to accomplish. 

Tempest suffered even more than I 
did; for having our guide mounted on 
the crupper of the horse he rode, the 
fellow, in swinging his legs to and 
fro, kicked poor Tempest at every 
lunge the animal made. And here 
we were, strangers in a strange coun- 
try, unknowing and unknown, on an 
unfrequented road, the shades of night 
falling fast around us ;—we, mounted 
upon two of the sorriest jades ever yet 
unyoked from the plough, with money 
enough to make us a good booty, yet 
without as much as an oak sapling to 
enable us to make shew of a good 
defence, and with still three leagues to 
travel before we could reach a town 
or see a human habitation. 

At eleven o’clock our wearied jades, 
and their more weary riders, called a 
halt at the door of the Hotel d’An- 
gleterre in Cherbourg. So worn out 
were we —what with the afflicting 
events of the day, and our evening's 
pilgrimage of penance —that we were 
literally carried-into the hotel; and up 
to our beds we hurried, having first 
partaken of such “ creature comforts ” 
as almost exhausted nature craved for. 
We slept—how well or how long I 
cannot now exactly remember; but 
this I do know, that we were in no 
hurry to “see the lions.” When we 
did stir abroad we walked leisurely, 
ay, and somewhat lamely, across “ le 
Pont tournant,” to avoid the general 
thoroughfare; paused midway, much 
rather to rest ourselves than to gratify 
any idle curiosity touching either, on 
the one hand the basin, with its cir- 
cumference of eighteen acres, excavated 
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by Napoleon when he made the an- 
cient Cesar-bourg “un port national, 
qui a regu T'immortelle dénomination 
de Bonaparte :” or, on the other, the 
harbour in which the hulls of some of 
his famous flat-bottomed boats were 
even then rotting piecemeal. We 
passed the prison in which the con- 
victs employed in the dock-yards dur- 
ing the day were confined at night ; 
and soon found ourselves on the sea- 
shore, apparently as removed from 
human observation as if we stood on 
the sands of Juan Fernandez. Here 
we freely discussed the occurrences of 
the last eight-and-forty hours, and 
came to this deliberate resolve, that 
nothing in all our bygone years had 
more grieved us than the death of poor 
Gunning, or more shocked us than the 
heartless apathy of Courtoise. 

“ Hang him!” exclaimed Tempest, 
ina burst of manly indignation ; ‘ but 
that such a death were too honourable, 
he deserves to be shot as a disgrace to 
the service.” 

As he spoke, he stamped vehemently 
on the strand; and an unexpected 
plashing under his feet roused his at- 
tention. It was blood! We had heard, 
before leaving our hotel, that two sol- 
diers of the artillery had that morning 
been shot, pursuant to the sentence of 
a court-martial, for betraying too grate- 
ful a recollection of the hero of Lodi, 
under whom even in that perilous 
enterprise they had served. We stood 
upon the very spot where they had 
been put to death but a few hours 
before—and we trod in human blood. 
We forgot our sufferings and fatigues ; 
our limbs were stiff no longer; we 
walked back to our inn, with as much 
alacrity as though we had never crossed 
a packsaddle, or ridden two paceless 
garrons five leagues the night be- 
fore. 

To me Cherbourg had no novelty. 
I had twice or thrice before explored 
every street, lane, cranny, and nook of 
the town, "viewed the fortifications, 
inspected the dock-yard, measured 
every side of the basin, admired the 
church which our “ fifth Harry” as- 
sisted in completing, knew all that 
was to be known, and had seen all 
that was to be seen. Tempest was no 
lion-hunter; and so, aS soon as we 
had got over the second shock, which 
the sufferings of mortality had inflicted 
upon us, we sat down to the table 
Chote, and quaffed “cups that cheer 
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but not inebriate” of our hostess’s 
choice light wines. 

Whilst we were thus solacing our- 
selves for the miseries we had under- 
gone, a London newspaper, which one 
of our countrymen, just landed from 
Portsmouth, had brought with him, 
was handed to us. Tempest, anxious, 
as I supposed, to see the price of 
stocks, or the state of the market, be- 
gan to read it; but in a few minutes 
he changed colour, and seemed deadly 
pale: then, calling loudly for some 
brandy, he struggled with the strong 
emotion that had seized him, and as 
soon as he hecame somewhat collected, 
begged me to walk with him into the 
open air. He then explained to me, 
that in that. very paper the failure of 
the firm of which he was a partner was 
announced, and that all his prospects 
in life were blasted. 

I was at that moment in the most 
trying situation in which I had ever 
been placed. I felt that advice and 
condolence were alike unavailing: no 
counsel could retrieve the misfortune 
of the past, no consolation could alle- 
viate the suffering of the present hour; 
immediate action was much more cal- 
culated to afford him relief. We walked 
slowly and silently down the quay, but 
we perceived no vessel likely soon to 
sail for England ; and it was ultimately 
resolved that Tempest should return 
with me to Guernsey, and cross over 
by the first packet to Weymouth. This 
determination was suggested by seeing 
a yawl that had that day arrived from 
the island, and which we soon learned 
was to return at daybreak on the fol- 
lowing morning, “wind and wea- 
ther permitting.” Daybreak, however, 
proved to be “the breaking of the 
day” between the forenoon and the 
afternoon ; for it was twelve o’clock 
before we stood out into the channel, 
in the hope of “catching a breeze.” 
The boat was well-built enough — 
rough-hewn, but sea-worthy — had 
weathered many a gale, and was likely 
to weather many more. 

But we were not the only passen- 
gers. Lounging against the mast, I 
recognised “a neutralised islander,” 
as he was wont to style himself—a 
Guernsey grazier, named Wilcox; a 
fellow who had “done the state some 
service,” and himself somewhat more, 
by combining the characters of smug- 
gler and spy during the war. He was 
a tall, huge, brawny beef-eater, up- 
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wards of six feet in height—a mountain 
of flesh, but as good-humoured and 
jocose a gentleman as ever my conver- 
sation coped withal. Though he boast- 
ed a little of the perils he had encoun- 
tered in his country’s cause—of the 
decisive effect of his councils upon the 
conduct of every campaign—of the 
confidence he enjoyed in places that 
must be nameless—and of his in- 
fluence in certain high quarters, yet he 
never presumed upon these advantages, 
that would have inflated other men 
with arrogant aspirings and presump- 
tuous pride. There Wilcox stood, 
reclining his huge bulk against the 
movable mast, that seemed almost to 
bend beneath his weight ; and on either 
side of him stood a cow that he had 
purchased, ‘‘ poor beasts—great bar- 
gains—in the French market.” The 
grazier was knee-deep in straw, hold- 
ing in his brawny hands bundles of 
fresh grass, wherewith he fed his kine, 
as he said, “ to prevent their being sea- 
sick.” That Wilcox had been a smug- 
gler in the olden time I knew, and I 
fancied it was not quite impossible 
that he might even now have been on 
a voyage of experiments in the saine 
traffic: but that was no business of 
mine. For my knowledge of his 
* official employment,” I was entirely 
indebted to his own communicative 
candour. But I own it puzzled me 
not a little to comprehend how a man, 
who could not speak ten words of their 
language, could, in the first place, hold 
any intercourse with the French fisher- 
men; secondly, corrupt their integrity, 
and eventually root out the heart of 
mysteries that had baffled the skill and 
the intrigue of courtiers, diplomatists, 
and statesmen. But so it was; and 
upon the information thus picked up 
by a smuggler, it may be said, the fate 
of nations depended. 

There was scarcely a ripple. on the 
wave, or a breath ofair stirring around, 
and the little way we made did as little 
credit to the labour of the rowers. The 
smuggler recounted his adventures,— 
the boatmen whistled for a breeze,— 
the cattle wistfully eyed the green 
pasture that seemed ceaselessly gliding 
from their gaze,—and, as the shadows 
of evening almost imperceptibly veiled 
the firmament, we found we were still 
at some distance from La Hogue. Of 
a sudden, the sky was overcast ; dark 
and heavy masses of cloud were swept 
up channel by breezes from the south- 
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west, that first ruffled the surface of the 
sea, then howled dismally along the 
coast, and at length gave angry indica- 
tions ofacoming storm. Big drops of 
rain fell singly and heavily ; the clouds 
swung black and angrily in the air, as 
they rolled into dense masses and sunk 
downwards to the earth. We had by 
this time reached a small bay, little 
more than a league from La Hogue; 
and as I had before encountered the 
perils of the race of Alderney, in stouter 
craft than now bore us, I at once re- 
commended “ all hands” either to lay 
at anchor where we were, and ride out 
the gale, or to get on shore, and seek for 
such shelter as we could find. Fora 
time, my forebodings of danger were 
ridiculed, especially by the smuggling 
grazier, upon whose imagination the 
generous libations of genuine cognac 
in which he had indulged, had wrought 
the most exhilarating effects : 


“ Kings may be blest, but Tam was glo- 
rious, 
O’er a’ the ills of life victorious.” 


The awful roaring of distant thunder, 
and the red glare of lightning tlashing 
through the gloom, seemed suddenly to 
sober him; and, finding that “ 1 was 
resolute and would not be ruled,” he at 
last inclined to my way of thinking. 
The fact I afterwards found to be, that, 
sundry and divers considerations him 
thereunto moving, he was not parti- 
cularly desirous of entering the port 
of St. Pierre in the broad daylight. 
There were a set of officious people 
always lurking about that pier-head, 
and prying into every body’s business ; 
and he had at all times an insuperable 
objection to their obtrusive civilities. 
Now there was no peril by flood or 
field that this experienced sea-farer 
would ‘not more cheerfully encounter 
than the smiling obsequiousness of 
these men; their very bow implied 
suspicion ; but their familiar salutation 
was the signal for the most awkward 
scrutiny that ever smuggler underwent. 
The race of Alderney had no terrors 
for our “ man-mountain” compared 
with the race ofa custom-house officer ; 
the turbulence of the wildest wave was 
more welcome to him than the insinu- 
ating wave of the hand about to dive 
into the recesses of his hidden treasure. 
Had we held on our course, Wilcox 
could have contrived to slip on shore 
in the darkness of the night,— and, 
having stowed away the “ personals,” 
VOL, VII, NO. XXXIX. 
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he might swagger down impudently 
enough next morning to claim the 
cattle. But now, to lose the finest 
chance that ever a cloudy sky pre- 
sented to a bold adventurer, sadly dis- 
comfited him. However, a counsel 
of our small crew was held ; and it was 
definitively determined, that the yawl 
should be anchored close in shore, an 
awning formed with the sails to pro- 
tect the cattle from the weather, and 
passengers and crew should repair to 
the Haumettes, a mean little cabaret 
some quarter of a mile from the beach. 
We hailed some fishermen ashore, who 
put off in a small boat; and, the 
smuggler taking the command, Tem- 
pest and I were safely landed under 
his orders. But the first object that 
attracted our attention on land was 
any thing but prepossessing,—a gaunt 
grim figure wrapped up in a rough 
boat-cloak, the head covered with an 
immense hairy cap, a broad black belt 
crossing the breast and supporting a 
large sabre, whilst the left hand carried 
a long musket, stalked to and fro in 
the increasing darkness. Having paused 
for a moment, and eyed us with a sus- 
picious lour, he gave a loud shrill 
whistle, which was quickly answered ; 
and at some twenty paces beyond us 
we saw another figure similarly ac- 
coutred. What could these men be 
stationed here for? They might be 
robbers, and, if so, they might also be 
murderers: they were armed —we had 
not as much as a pocket-pistol to fire a 
signal of distress. The boatmen who 
brought us to the bay were still on 
board the yawl; and here we were, 
defenceless, and without the means 
either of resistance or of flight. A 
moment put an end to our doubts, if 
not to our apprehensions. I asked the 
fisherman who had rowed us to land, 
‘Who these fellows were, and what 
brought them to the beach?” “ They 
were douaniers, stationed there to pre- 
vent smuggling.” When I explained 
the matter to the grazier, he heartily 
and audibly wished me and my advice 
that had tempted him to remain in 
such a cursed cut-throat place at the 
bottom of Alderney race. There ap- 
peared to me now no help for our mis- 
fortune but to put a bold face on the 
matter; and therefore I went up to 
the guardians of the coast, explained 
to them our position, and begged them 
to direct me to the Haumettes. They 
made no difficulty in the affair, but, 
x 
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pointing down the narrow lane that 
lay before us, said we should find the 
way to the cabaret at the next turning. 
The night became ev ery moment darker 
and darker, and the rain pattered 
about our ears: still we kept on, but 
could find no turning. A _ tremen- 
dous crash of thunder, followed by 
the flare of arrowy lightning, burst 
above us, and the rain descended in 
torrents. What was to be done? I 
feared the smuggler could not keep 
pace with us, and, as I had brought 
him into the dilemma, I could not bear 
to “ leave him alone in his glory,”— 
little as. he deserved commiseration 
or consideration at our hands. 

Crash! crash! crash! the thunder 
pealed through the firmament, and the 
forked lightning flashed far and wide ; 
and it seemed as if the very clouds were 
rent asunder, and pouring down tor- 
rents upon torrents. We hallooed loudly 
to the smuggler to follow the path we 
took, and then ran onward, neither 
knowing nor caring whither that path 
might lead. We recklessly held our 
course for somewhat more than a mile, 
when we found ourselves at the en- 
trance of a small straggling village. 
Here, at least, we should find shelter, 
and, it might be, a little brandy, to 
counteract the effects of the rain, which 
had now saturated our clothes. But, 
alas! we were doomed to disappoint- 
ment,—though a strange accident saved 
us from despair. 


** There was not a taper and scarcely a 
sound ; 

To be seen or be heard in the cottages 
round.’ ; 


We knocked lustily, however, at the 
first dcor that presented itself, though 
for some time in vain. At length we 
succeeded in rousing one of the inmates, 
and great was my surprise at hearing 
my own name called aloud in accents 
of glee. The door was quickly opened. 
Pierre Nicaud, the gargon who occa- 
sionally was my factotum in Guernsey, 
had, since the reopening of com- 
munications with the French coast, 
formed a diaison with the daughter of a 
farmer in this. village, 
hither a day or two before to make 
formal proposals for her fair hand. 
After this brief but most satisfactory 
explanation, we would fain have taken 
up our quarters under the 
Nicaud’s father-in-law elect, and have 
ran all risk of regaining our boat in the 
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moring; but the poor fellow, with 
great delicacy, reminded us that he 
was only there in a state of probation, 
as it were, himself, and that he could 
not venture upon so great a liberty as 
introducing strange guests at such an 
hour, when the family were all retired 
to rest and the fires extinguished. 
This reasoning was irresistible. There 
was no cabaret nearer than the Hau- 
mettes, the road to which we had 
missed in the dark ; and we were 
nearly two miles from that place of 
rendezvous. We might as well ask for 
Burgundy as for brandy; and so we 
resolved to scramble back our way, 
Pierre undertaking to guide us by the 
nearest route to the auberge. Having 
secured the cottage-door in such a way 
that he himself could regain admission, 
my quondam valet led the way. The 
storm still raged with unabated vio- 
lence, and we ran with unabated 
alacrity, Pierre keeping some paces 
ahead of us; when, just as we ap- 
proached the termination of a row of 
trees, that seemed to form a natura} 
avenue as we passed along, a crash of 
thunder, more terrific than any that 
had before awed us, rang through the 
heavens—earth, sky, and air, appeared 
one blaze of light—and the crackling 
of the boughs as they fell to the ground 
startled us with the certainty that one 
of the trees on the right hand of our 
dreary track was rent to pieces and 
struck to the ground. For us there 
appeared no safety “in flying hence, 
or tarrying here ;” but the excitement 
of action seemed necessary to our very 
existence. We ran on, but more cau- 
tiously than before, and almost groping 
our way through the gloom—for the 
evanescent glare had only plunged us 
deeper into “the palpable obscure.’ 

At length the fallen trunk of the tree 
impeded our course for a moment ;— 
but what was our consternation and 
dismay when, in that moment, a vivid 
flash of lightning shewed us the body 
of poor Pierre Nicaud laid prostrate 
beneath the broken branches! He was 
stunned, but the body retained heat; and 
he still breathed, though faintly and 
with great difficulty. The storm had 
no longer any terrors for us, while we 
cherished the hope that his life at least 
might not be sacrificed in his generous 
attempt to lead us to safety and to 
shelter. In an instant he was raised 
from the ground ; and, supporting him 
as best we might, we carried the poor 











lad onward, till at length the sight of 
lanterns passing hither and thither on 
the beach, and the hallooing of boat- 
men, assured us that we had nearly 


reached the goal. In ten minutes 
more we were in the Haumettes, and 
the still breathing body of Pierre 


Nicaud lay stretched on the hearth 
before a blazing fire of wood. We 
poured some brandy down his throat, 
chafed his limbs, and had soon the 
satisfaction of seeing animation and 
consciousness restored. 

But now another trial awaited us: 
the smuggler was no where to be found ! 
We had almost begun to despair of 
ever seeing him in mortal form again, 
when a terrific yelling and shouting 
announced the approach of a party of 
fishermen and our boatmen, who had 
luckily fallen in w.th the lost man. 
His own account of the affair blended 
the ludicrous with the lachrymose : 
“You must know,” said he, “ that as 
soon as ever you ran away from me, 
I made vp my mind to run after you, 
and so I did till I was fairly blown ; 
and then I rested, it may be a quarter 
of an hour, against a gate-post, till I 
recovered my breath, and groping my 
way along the road as well as I could 
in the dark, at last I saw a light that 
seemed to me to issue from a cottage- 
window, it might be a couple of hun- 
dred yards, or thereabouts, from me. 
And so, thinking I should be safe and 
sound if I could only once get to the 
door, I scrambled over the stone wall 
that bounded the road, and rather 
rolled than ran across one field. Then 
came a tremendous ditch and a low 
furze-hedge to stop my career; but I 
looked on t’other side, and there nearer 
and nearer still I saw the light I longed 
for. So over I scrambled, though pret- 
tily I suffered —for see how the furze 
have lodged their thorns in my face”— 
[and as he said, so it was; his face was 
wofully scratched and torn :]—‘ but 
what of that? I gave you two up for 
lost men, and only thought of the dan- 
ger of catching my death of cold if I 
should be exposed unsheltered to the 
horrors of such a night. Well: I 
cleared hedge and diteh, and with 
breathless and almost blind eagerness 
I rushed towards the light that still 
twinkled before me, for all the world 
like a farthing candle in a cabin case- 
ment. But just as all my hopes seemed 
realised, and I was about, as I thought, 
tokneck at the door—trying to remem- 
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ber a word or two of the parley voose, 
by way of salutation—I discovered that 
it was nothing but—a glow-worm ! 
I say nought of my disappointment, 
for that gave way to my anxiety as to 
how I was to get back; and I cursed 
my own stupidity a thousand and a 
thousand times, for not having given 
myself in charge to the watchmen on 
the coast; which I certainly should 
have done, only I thought they might 
entertain some ill-founded suspicion 
of my dealings, and take impertinent 
liberties. Well, I hurried back as well 
as I could, till, getting to that unlucky 
ditch again, in trying to escape the 
furze and briars, I made a false step, 
and souse I sunk weil nigh up to my 
middle in the mud! and I bodily fear 
I have sprained my ankle. I roared 
to be sure for life or death—for I had 
no chance before me but being smo- 
thered in the mire, or shot by the 
excisemen ; when, luckily, these jolly 
boys heard me and brought lights to 
my assistance, dragged me out of the 
grave I thought I had digged_ for my- 
self, and carried me here sa‘ fe, if noe 
sound. To be sure, they wanted to 
take off my boot at the watch-houst 
and examine my leg; but I’d sooner 
have that leg amputated to-morrow 
than ransacked to-night, for there’s no 
knowing the mischief these clumsy, 
busy, meddling rascals might do me. 
So here | am—more frightened than 
hurt, and more glad to escape the 
thieves of the customs than either: 
and therefore give me a tumbler of the 
best cognac the house affords.” 

[lis wishes were speedily complied 
with ; but it was quite evident that he 
had applied his favourite specific to 
his inward bruises pretty copiously on 
the way to the Haumettes ; and he was 
not long seated in the great arm-chair 
before the cheerfel hearth, ere he 
forgot, for a time, his rambles and 
glow-worms, furze hedges and sprained 
ankle, ditches and douaniers, and 
snored most sonorously. So here were 
the adventurers all snugly and safely 
housed. 

Our minds were too much agitated 
to be speedily composed to sleep ; but 
however inclined to somnolency we 
might have been, the hilarity of our 
boatmen, whom we had rewarded for 
their recovery of the smuggler with 
* potations pottle-deep,” would have 
kept us waking. It was long past the 


witching time of night, when at length, 
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worn out with fatigue, I began to lose 
the consciousness of what was passing 
around me; but, just as I gave myself 
up to sleep, the loud yawn of the 
smuggler, and a blow from his huge 
arm, that fell from its outstretched 
eminence upon my head, banished all 
drowsiness. I lay still and motionless, 
to watch his movements. He rubbed 
his eyes, stared about him, as if won- 
dering for some time where he could 
possibly be, and “how the devil he 
got there” The pain of his ankle soon 
restored his recollection; but whilst 
the inordinate libations he had quaffed 
still somewhat confused his faculties, 
he seemed strangely puzzled how to 
bring back his thoughts to their accus- 
tomed train. Something was stirring 
within him; but whether it was con- 
science or the brandy, it were difficult 
to determine. It seemed, however, to 
flit across his bewildered imagination, 
that he had disturbed the poor cotta- 
gers in their matin devotions—for it 
was dawn; and to atone for his im- 
propriety, he resolved to betake him 
to prayer likewise. Preparatory to this 
act of expiation, he thought it might 
be as well to give them a spice of his 
quality in religious matters, to convince 
them that no impious scoffer and scorner 
had interrupted the exercise of their 
piety ; and forgetting, like poor Gold- 
smith amongst the Dutch, that he 
could not speak French, and that they 
could not understand English, he began 
his exhortation. But soon muttering 
something, in which prayers and exe- 
crations were sadly mingled, he slept 
and snored again. 

The morning was one of the loveliest 
that ever the summer sun brightened. 
The sky was as cloudless, as purely 
brilliant, and as brilliantly serene, as if 
cloud had never obscured its bright- 
ness, nor storm shed terror or desolation 
beneath its glorious expanse. The air 
was fresh and crisp, but mild and 
balmy ; and though the wave “ seemed 
to heave as remembering ills that were 
o’er,” yet every thing in nature smiled, 
as indicating a swift and stormless 
passage to our island-home. Pierre 
would fain have accompanied us; but 
then gallantry forbade; and so parting 
from him on the shore, we were speed- 
ily under weigh, and before noon had 
cleared Cape La Hogue. But from that 
point the rapidity of our course gra- 
dually declined. The heavy swell of 
the sea, that had the night before been 
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lashed into fury, retarded our progress ; 
and the danger of sudden squalls from 
the headlands, made us trust less to 
our canvass than to the tide and the 
strength of our rowers. Constantly, 
too, the current hurried past fragments 
of oars and spars and boat-masts, casks 
and planks, and broken rudders, that 
too plainly told what the fury of the 
gale had been, and how providential 
was our escape from its ravages. We 
had scarcely ceased our self-gratulations 
on our safe deliverance from the horrors 
of the preceding night, when a shadow 
seemed flitting between us and the sun, 
and the gathering together of clouds 
and vapours, that had floated unheeded 
in their separate state, foreboded another 
storm before the close of the day; and 
ever and anon, as our small craft sank 
in the trough of the sea, we looked wist- 
fully to the islands ahead of us, and 
computed, with almost breathless anx- 
ie'y, what were the chances of our 
reaching even Sarke in safety, in the 
event of the gale freshening again. 

The shades of evening hung over 
earth and sea, when my old friend the 
smuggler roused me, with a request 
that I would take charge of a few 
trifles he had deposited in his boot; 
for they so hurt him, by pressing on 
his injured limb, that he should never 
be able to walk swift enough to escape 
the vigilance of the inquisitorial in- 
spectors at the pier-head. I evaded 
compliance with this modest request, 
by recommending him to feign himself 
much more hurt than he really was, 
and as being, in fact, unable to move 
the limb at all, from the violence of the 
sprain ; for which, I had no doubt, the 
captain and crew would vouch, es- 
pecially as he had lain quietly in one 
position all day long. Little time was 
there now for deliberation; for Castle 
Cornet was close in view, and half an 
hour more would sce us within the 
pier. We landed. The grazing smug- 
gler played his part to admiration ; and 
whatever his booty may have been— 
silks or laces destined for the island or 
the English market—I never knew; 
but he bore them all off in triumph, 
and once more, at least, outwitted the 
searchers. 

For me, a severer ordeal than I had 
yet encountered was still reserved. My 
first inquiry on landing was for the 
arrival of the yacht bearing the bodies 
of poor Gunning and his ill-fated com- 
panion the young Lamarque. The 
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vessel had arrived only that morning, 
and Gunning’s remains had been re- 
moved to his mother’s now desolate 
dwelling. It instantly occurred to me, 
that the melancholy duty I had im- 
posed upon myself might much better 
be performed that evening, whilst her 
mind was yet struggling with its first 
great grief. From the moment that she 
saw the coffin carried within her doors, 
she appeared lost in stupor,—tears and 
speech were alike denied to her sorrow. 
I saw her, and, with as sincere con- 
dolence as ever the heart of man dic- 
tated, or the lip of man uttered, I be- 
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Lorv Byron was the creature of cir- 
cumstances. But circumstances make 
not man their creature, unless he first 
suffer himself to be taken captive in 
those strange meshes which they weave, 
One act of free agency is permitted to 
every man — whether or not he shall 
yield to the fascination by which his 
steps are led into the snare of the 
fowler; but once so led, from that 
moment he is a bondslave. Scarcely, 
then, shall even the truth set him free ; 
and hardly shall it find him out in the 
pitfall, wherein he is hidden from day- 
light and the sun-god. Neither Apollo 
nor Uriel are keen-eyed enough to de- 
tect his lurking-place in the dungeon 
of sin and sorrow. Pitiful prisoner! 
Where then, O Will! is thy liberty? 
No freedom accompanies the volitions 
of him who has chosen for their chan- 
nel the things which are about or on 
him. Enough is it for spirit to be 
transfused into other moulds than the 
spiritual ; to be ordained by Fate ever 
to begin and end with the ever-about- 
to-be of Nature, is sufficie:.tly irksome 
for that which claims ¢o be,—in the right 
of being, ro Be. Yet well is it if that 
nature, though not true being, still aim 
at that which is true being; so long it 
works in harmony with, and in sub- 
servience to, the spirit and the will of 
unconfined and liberal humanity. But it 
is evil—and the more unfelt the greater 
—if the spirit and will aim the rather 
to lower itself to the caprices and evo- 
lutions of that inferior life which only 
appears, and not is,—finally to be, in- 
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sought her to have comfort; but she 
heeded me not. I then placed before 
her the lock of hair I had taken from 
her poor son’s head as he lay in the 
sleep of death. As if I had touched 
upon the only heart-string that was yet 
unstrung, she looked wistfully in my 
face fora moment, seized upon the last 
relic of the child now lost to her for 
ever in this world, and burst into an 
agony oftears. The young and gentle 
girl I beheld on the hill-top, taking a 
fond leave of Gunning, sleeps in the 
churchyard by the side of her lover. 


deed, even as an appearance, lost in 
the shifting changes of phenomenal ex- 
istence. It is true, that in such case 
a certain harmony is maintained be- 
tween the operations of spirit and of 
nature ; but it is by the subjection of 
the former to the mastery of the latter. 
And what a mastery! Shade of the 
Honourable Robert Boyle! thou canst 
tell us of the unreasonable service to 
which those wha do suit thereto must 
inevitably be subject. 

Reader! have you ever perused this 
great philosopher's Free Inquiry into 
the Vulgar Notion of Nature? No? 
We thought so. ‘ The vulgar notion 
of nature,” he says, and says truly, 
“is prejudicial to religion and philo- 
sophy.” And yet this vulgar notion, 
what a thing it is! how creditable in 
itself to both! A sword with double 
edge, as all those weapons are which 
proceed out of the mouth of Truth — 
of Truth as represented to the soul, 
and born of the soul—an edge of use 
and an edge of abuse. They are the 
best things ever which are thus two- 
edged. For this vulgar notion origin- 
ates in the fact, that the human soul, 
being itself a true and positive being, 
is apt to conceive all other things as 
such; whence it thinks and speaks of 
chimerical things, and of negations or 
privations, as of true and positive being. 
Hence men ascribe most of the admir- 
able things to be met with in the world 
rather to a certain nature, which they 
knew not what to make of, than to its 
great Author and Governor; apparently 
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conceiving that he has appointed an 
intelligent and powerful agent as his 
vicegerent, continually to watch for the 
good of the universe in general, and of 
the particular bodies that compose it. 
But of such an agent revelation sug- 
gests no hint. The word, says Boyle, 
is not once mentioned in Scripture by 
Moses, in his account of the creation ; 
and, indeed, till the Israelites were 
overrun and corrupted by idolatrous 
nations, there was for many ages a 
deep silence as to such a being. But 
the acceptations in the course of time 
in which the word nature has been 
employed, makes it easy, as the sage 
accurately remarks, for the generality 
of men (without excepting those who 
write on natural things) to impose 
upon others and themselves in the use 
of a word so apt to be misemployed, 
that, in the manner in which it is ge- 
nerally used, it is either unintelligible, 
improper, or false. I therefore heartily 
wish, exclaims Robert Boyle, “ that 
philosophers and other leading men 
would, by common consent, introduce 
some more significant and less am- 
biguous terms and expressions, in the 
room of the licentious word nature, 
and the forms of speech that depend 
on it; or, at least, decline the use of 
it as much as conveniently they can ; 
and where they think they must employ 
it, declare in what clear and determi- 
nate sense they use it. For unless 
somewhat of this kind be done, men 
will very hardly avoid being led into 
mistakes, both of things and of one 
another; whence such wranglings about 
words and names will be still kept on 
foot, as are usually managed with much 
heat and little advantage.” 

Boyle had a very great objection to 
the notion, that the nature of a thing 
was the law that it receives from the 
Creator, which he considered to be an 
improper and figurative expression. 
Against this defective idea of nature 
he argued, that it omitted the general 
fabric of the world, and the contri- 
vances of particular bodies; which yet 
are as necessary as local motion itself 
to the production of particular effects 
and phenomena: and, to speak pro- 
perly, a law being but a notional rule 
of acting according to the declared will 
of a superior, it is plain that nothing 
but an intellectual being can be pro- 
perly capable of receiving and acting 
by a law. For if it does not under- 
stand, it cannot know what the will of 
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the legislator is, have any intention to 
accomplish it, or act with regard thereto. 
Now ’tis intelligible that God should, 
at the beginning, impress determinate 
motions upon the parts of matter, and 
guide them as he thought requisite for 
the primordial constitution of things ; 
and that ever since be should, by his 
ordinary and general concourse, main- 
tain those powers which he gave the 
parts of matter, to transmit their mo- 
tion to one another. But I cannot 
conceive how a body, destitute of un- 
derstanding and sense, truly so called, 
can moderate and determine its own 
motions; especially so as to make 
them conformable to laws that it has 
no knowledge of. And that inanimate 
bodies, how strictly soever called na- 
tural, properly act by laws, cannot be 
proved by their acting sometimes regu- 
larly, and, as men think, in order to 
determinate ends: since, in artificial 
things, we see many motions very or- 
derly performed, and with a manifest 
tendency to particular and designed 
ends. Thus, in a watch the motions 
of the spring, wheels, and other parts, 
are so fitted and regulated, that the 
hand upon the dial-plate moves with 
great uniformity, and seems to mode- 
rate its motion, so as not to arrive at 
the points that denote the time of the 
day either a minute sooner or a minute 
later than it should do. And when a 
man shoots an arrow ata mark, so as 
to hit it, though the arrow moves to- 
wards the mark as it would, if it could, 
and did design to strike it; yet none 
will say that this arrow moves by law, 
but by an external impulse.” 

This is wisdom. What think ye, 
that Nature is exceeding wise, and 
that all her works are performed with 
understanding? What think ye, that 
she doth nothing in vain —never fails 
of her purpose — always does what is 
best — always acts in the shortest man- 
ner—is never too lavish nor too spar- 
ing in necessary things — always pre- 
serves herse!f—cures diseases—always 
watches to preserve the universe—and 
dreads a vacuum? Fools! Nature is 
nothing, according to Boyle, but the 
aggregate of the bodies that make up 
the world in its present state, consi- 
dered as a principle ; by virtue whereof 
they act and suffer, according to the 
laws of motion prescribed by the Au- 
thor of things. To lcok upon merely 
corporeal, and often inanimate things, 
as endowed with life, sense, and ynder- 
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standing, and to ascribe to Nature and 
some other beings things. that belong 
to God alone, is to revive polytheism 
and Geutile idolatry—in short, to 
idolise Nature. But such a nature 
seemed to Robert Boyle to be either 
asserted or assumed, without sutticient 
proof. He had met with no physical 
arguments, either demonstrative or 
considerably probable, to evince the 
existence of such; which, moreover, 
he esteemed to be unuecessary. “ Sup- 
posing the common matter of all bodies 
to have been at first divided into in- 
numerable minute parts by the wise 
Author of things, and these parts to 
have been so disposed as to form the 
world as it now is; and supposing the 
universal laws of motion, among the 
parts of matter, to have been esta- 
blished, and several conventions of 
particles contrived into the seminal 
principles of various things; all which 
may be effected by the mere motion of 
matter, skilfully guided at the begin- 
ning of the world: supposing all this, 
together with God's ordinary and ge- 
neral concourse — which we very rea- 
sonably may —I see not why the same 
phenomena that we now observe in 
the world should not be produced, 
without taking in any such powerful 
and intelligent being, distinct from 
God, as Nature is represented to be. 
And, till some instance is produced to 
the contrary, I shall think that the phe- 
nomena we observe will genuinely fol- 
low from the mere fabric and consti- 
tution of the world.”” Bravo, Boyle ! 
If Nature were the intelligent, pow- 
erful, and vigilant being contended for, 
several things would not be done which 
experience assures us are done. Does 
she prevent or replenish a vacuum? 
Boyle proves, that either her endea- 
vours to hinder a vacuum are super- 
fluous, or that where they succeed not, 
such a vacuum is really produced; 
and at best, that either she must be 
very indiscreet to trouble herself, and 
transgress her own ordinary laws, to 
prevent a danger she need not fear; or 
else her strength must be very insignifi- 
cant that is not able to fill a small va- 
cuity, or to break a little glass bubble. 
Doth she ordain that heavy bodies 
descend to the earth’s centre, and light 
bodies ascend to heaven’s? Yet Na- 
ture, in such cases, often “ plays a 
very odd game; since she forces a 
ball, against the laws of heavy bodies, 
to ascend several times upwards, 
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upon account of that very gravity 
whose office it is to carry it down- 
wards the directest way.” So of a 
pendulum: on account of its gravity 
it falls to the perpendicular. Well! is 
it not a motion proceeding from the 
same gravity, that the swinging weight 
passes beyond the perpendicular, con- 
sequently ascends, and often makes a 
multitude of vibrations; and, there- 
fore, very frequently ascends before it 
comes to rest in the perpendicular? 
Have not persons been choked with a 
hair? Kind and provident, indeed, 
this Nature! always at hand to pre- 
serve the life of animals, and to suc- 
cour them in their danger and dis- 
tresses! Yet, “like a passionate and 
transported thing,” she opposes the 
hair, which might better have been re- 
solved or consumed by the juices of 
the body, or removed by some favour- 
able accident, ‘‘ with such blind vio- 
lence, that, instead of ejecting the hair, 
she expels the life of the person.” How 
the care and wisdom of Nature will 
be reconciled to so improper and dis- 
orderly a procedure, Boyle leaves her 
admirers to consider; and so doth 
Otrver Yorke. Pregnant women 
l:ave been made to miscarry with the 
physician, by the smell of an extin- 
guished candle; which would before 
have indeed displeased, but not en- 
dangered life. Nature, surely, in this 
** seems very far from being so prudent 
and careful as men usually fancy her ; 
since by an odour she is put into such 
unruly transports, and instead of watch- 
ing for the welfare of the woman, whose 
condition needed an extraordinary mea- 
sure of her care and tenderness, she 
violently precipitates her charge into a 
danger that often proves fatal, not only 
to the child but also to the mother.” 
This neglected sage goes on to con- 
sider her blind doings in regard to 
monsters. To leave this point, how- 
ever, for one more important, namely, 
that unless a contriving, managing, 
regular, and methodical Nature be ad- 
mitted, there will appear no visible 
footsteps or proof of Divine Wisdom. 
As to this objection, however, short 
work may suffice ; since no endeavour 
need be made to suppress the manifest 
token of wisdom and design observable 
in the wonderful construction and or- 
derly operations of the world and its 
parts: it is enough that these indica- 
tions of wisdom be referred to the 
proper cause, that is, to God, and not 
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to another most watchful and provident 
being, called Nature. Neither is the 
vulgar distinction of motion into na- 
tural and violent so clear and well 
grounded, as to oblige us to admit 
that there is such a being as the natur- 
ists assert ; and as little will the vulgar 
notion of a crisis, when examined, serve 
the purpose. Crises are properly attri- 
buted to the wisdom and ordinary pro- 
vidence of God, exerting itself by the 
mechanism of that great machine the 
world, and of that smaller engine the 
human body, as constituted ir the pa- 
tient’s circumstances. It was Boyle’s 
settled opinion that Divine Providence 
is, at least, often concerned in a pecu- 
culiar manner about the actions of men, 
and the things that happen to them. 
The sovereign Lord and Governor of 
the world may, not only sometimes by 
those signal and manifest interpositions 
which we call miracles, act in a super- 
natural way, but frequently give, by 
the intervention of rational minds, as 
well united as not united to human 
bodies, several such determinations to 
the motion of parts in those bodies, 
and of others which may be affected 
by them, as by laws merely mecha- 
nical those parts of matter would not 
have had. And the sage of whom we 
are discoursing was not ashamed to 
think, that “ it becomes a Christian 
philosopher to admit, in general, that 
God sometimes, in a peculiar though 
secret way, interposes in the ordinary 
phenomena and events of crises ; but 
that this is done so seldom —at least, 
in a way that we can certainly discern 
—that we are not hastily to have re- 
course to an extraordinary providence, 
and much less to the strange care and 
skill of that questioned being called 
Nature, in a particular case, if it may 
be probably accounted for by mecha- 
nical laws, and the ordinary course 
of things.” He conceived the most 
wise Creator at first so framed the 
world, and settled such laws of motion 
between the bodies, which, as parts, 
compose it, that by the assistance of 
his general concourse; the portions of 
the universe are lodged in such places, 
and furnished with such powers, as 
by the help of his general providence, 
they may have their beings continued 
and maintained as long as the course 
he thought fit to establish amongst 
things corporeal requires. 

God fails not of his ends, but nature 
often. The sap raised by nature to fecd 
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the fruit of a whitethorn, is by"grafting 
brought to nourish a fruit of quite ano- 
ther kind. So, when the maltster makes 
barley to sprout, whence nature in- 
tends to produce stalks and ears, it is 
perverted to a very different purpose. 
Moreover, ifnature acted by the shortest 
ways—another attribute for which her 
admirers give her credit—would a little 
sphere of marble or steel, that after 
having long fallen through the air, 
lights upon a horizontal pavement of 
hard stone, rebound again, and so for 
several times successively, before it ap- 
proaches as near as is permitted it to 
the centre of heavy bodies! Would 
it rebound at all? Take a good sea- 
compass, and suffer the magnetic 
needle to rest north and south—then 
hold the proper pole of a good load- 
stone at a convenient distance, on the 
right or left hand of the lily, this will 
be drawn aside from the north point 
towards the east or west, as you please ; 
and then the loadstone being quite re- 
moved, the lily of the needle will in- 
deed return northward, though not 
stop in the magnetic meridian, but 
passing on several degrees beyond it, 
it will thence return without stopping 
at the meridian line, and so, by its vi- 
brations, describe many arches, still 
shorter and shorter, till at length it 
come to settle on it, and recover that 
position, which, if nature always acted 
by themost compendious ways, it should 
have rested at the first time it had re- 
gained it. ‘Take also an oblong and 
conveniently shaped piece of light wood, 
and having sunk it to the bottom of 
deep stagnant water, give it liberty to 
ascend, it will not only regain the sur- 
face of the water, where, by the laws 
of gravity, it ought to rest, and did rest 
before it was forced down, but rise far 
beyond that surface, and in part, as it 
were, shoot itself up into the incum- 
bent air, then fall down again, and 
rise a second time, and perhaps much 
oftener, and fall again before it settles 
in its due place, wherein it is an equi- 
librium with the water that endeavours 
to press it upwards. But it is boasted 
that nature does always what is best. 
Does she? Are not, on the contrary, 
several things done that are neither 
the best, nor so much as good, with 
regard to the welfare of particular 
bodies? Fruit-trees, especially when 
grown old, will, for one season, be so 
overcharged with fruit, that they decay 
and die soon after; and even whilst 
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they flourish, the excessive weight 
upon them sometimes breaks off the 
branches, and thereby both hinders 
the maturity of the fruit, and hastens 
the death of the tree—a fatal profusion 
which would have been prevented if 
a wise nature, harboured in the plant, 
did, as is presumed, solicitously watch 
for its weliare. Is it not a part of the 
physician’s work to appease the fury, 
and to correct the errors of this pre- 
tended nature in the diseased body ? 
IJath she not also, from time to time, 
d:stroyed multitudes of men and 
beasts, by earthquake, pestilence, and 
famine ! But then does she not some- 
times cure diseases? Wounds are 
healed without medicines. Well; but 
are not wens and scrofulous tumours 
nourished in the body? And in 
wounds, fungi are as well produced 
and nourished by the aliment brought 
to the wounded part as the true and 
genuine flesh. Warts and corns grow 
again after they are cut. Boyle had 
seen a woman, in whose forehead na- 
ture was careful to nourish a horn 
above an inch in length, which he 
fully examined while it was yet grow- 
ing on her head, to avoid being im- 
posed upon. Nature importunately 
craves for drink in dropsies, but the 
physician denies it. The chirurgeon 
often hinders nature from closing up 
the lips of a wound, as she would 
unskilfully do before it be well and 
securely healed at the bottom. ‘“ In 
short,” says Boyle, ** I look upon a 
good physician not properly as a ser- 
vant to nature, but a counsellor and a 
friendly assistant, who, in his patient’s 
body, furthers these motions, and other 
things, that he judges conducive to 
the welfare and recovery of it; but as 
to those that he perceives likely to be 
hurtful, either by increasing the dis- 
ease, or otherwise endangering the pa- 
tient, he thinks it his part to oppose or 
hinder, though nature manifestly seems 
to endeavour to exercise or carry on 
those hurtful motions.” 

Such is nature, then, according to 
Boyle ; to whose views OLiveR YORKE 
has to add, that not only the nature 
which surrounds man, but the na- 
ture which is on him, and is called 
human, is the same unwise, unintelli- 
gent, vain performer—the same failing 
purposer, ill or least-good doer—the 
same incompendious actor—the same 
too-lavish and too-sparing merchant— 
the same unskilful mediciner, alike in- 
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competent to preserve itself or to cure 
diseases—and alike unwatchful to pre- 
serve the universe, any alleged ab- 
horrence of a vacuum notwithstanding. 
No man illustrated this truth, in his 
conduct and character, more than Lord 
Byron! No man, moreover, more il- 
lustrated the truth, that there is also 
in man, independent of this nature, 
a true and positive being—a living 
soul, which that nature is not, al- 
though he considers it to be. What- 
ever it has of true and positive being 
is derived from the soul; but it is it- 
self a mere passive recipient, subject 
unto spiritual laws, bound fast in fate 
by him who left free the human will. 
Free! Yes; and it is free to follow 
out, if it will, all the unwise, unintel- 
ligent, vain, defective, imperfect, in- 
jurious, incompendious, too-lavish and 
too-sparing, destructive, improvident, 
and corrupt courses of that same pas- 
sive subject which it animates; a sub- 
tilised serpent then, but still a ser- 
pent, and doomed ever to crawl on 
its belly, and dust to eat all the days 
of its life. But from that moment, 
and while the will chooses to remain 
in such recipient, it submits to the 
same constraint as the recipient itself 
is held in. Expressing itself in sense, 
it becomes sensualised ; and all the 
more hopelessly because by its own 
consent. Its very freedom is against 
it; for to will otherwise it cannot be 
constrained, but must be renewed in the 
spirit-of the will. This it is which 
makes so hard the redemption of the 
natural man. What he is, and what 
his state, is expressed by Byron in his 
Prayer of Nature—a voice as fear- 
ful as that of St. Paul, when he ex- 
claimed, “ Wretched mau that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” Such a body of death 
is nature ; and still it travaileth in pain 
from the beginning until now. Hear its 
first groanings in the heart of Byron! 
—more sublime than the outcry of 
Ajax for light, as the darkness which 
enveloped the English poet was more 
intense than that which wrapped the 
Grecian hero! 

This poem (to which, for want of 
room, we can only refer the reader) is, 
with the exception of some verbal faults, 
a poem as beautiful as it is pathetic. 
But of what nature is it the prayer ?— 
not of inanimate, but ofhuman. Em- 
phatically hwman, because animated 
with the living human soul. It is 
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dumb nature speaking with the voice 
of eloquent humanity—of a humanity 
which had become a willing servant to 
that senseless lump, moving only ac- 
cording to its capacity of motion, and 
limited within the sphere of its pre- 
scribed relations. But the humanity 
is not unconscious of a better state ; 
like Ajax it knew what light was, be- 
cause it had experienced the same pre- 
vious to its passage into darkness, and 
calls aloud for its return. Byron, as 
we have seen, bad read his Bible, and 
glimpses of that old revelation haunted 
him yet; and in the memory of what 
had been, from the dark obscure of 
nature he shouted “ accents of de- 
spair.” Itis the human soul, then, not 
nature whether human or inanimate, 
which utters the fearful exclamation ; 
but, nevertheless, the soul oppressed 
with the cloud which she was meant to 
irradiate with spiritual glory. Save for 
those old memories thus opposed, she 
would have recognised no Father of 
Light-—no God of Heaven.* And now 
that she doth indulge in such recogni- 
tions, are they not dimmed with its 
films? and, but for the unquenchable life 
in the soul, would they not fade into 
oblivion? Dimmer and more dim they 
grow, until that paternal deity to its 
agonising offspring appears — what ! 
the Father of Spirits! —O no! but 
rather, or, perhaps, only as the author 
of nature—only his father in the sense 
in which all things which God has 
made are his offspring.t In this re- 
spect (to use the sublime language of 
Hooker), “ they are in Himas effects 
in their highest cause; and He like- 
wise actually is zn them—the assist- 
ance and influence of his deity is ¢heir 
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life.” For “ all things,” says the ju- 
dicious defender of our ecclesiastical 
polity, “which God, in their times 
and seasons, has brought forth, were 
eternally and before all times in God, 
as a work unbegun is in the artificer, 
which afterwards bringeth it into ef- 
fect. Therefore, whatsoever we do be- 
hold now in this present world, it was 
inwrapped within the bowels of Divine 
Mercy, written in the book of Eternal 
Wisdom, and held in the hands of 
Omnipotent Power, the first founda- 
tions of the world being as yet unlaid.” 
Mercy, wisdom, and power,{ too, are 
the three attributes principally recog- 
nised in the Prayer of Nature, by Lord 
Byron. 

It is an interesting question, How 
it was that at so early an age our poet 
passed from light into darkness, and 
more particularly, as even in the fol- 
lowing year he continued, or appeared 
to be, yet a boy in his feelings and 
manners. ‘ Next Monday,” says Miss 

“is our great fair. Lord Byron 
talks of it with as much pleasure as 
little Henry, and declares he will ride 
in the round-about; but I think he 
will change his mind.” Moore also 
remarks of this period that his letters 
were boyishly written. Alas! But 
these were not the only respects in 
which he was a boy; for, according 
to the same authority, there is another 
sense in which the state of boyhood 
may be interpreted. Lord Byron had 
so little improved to practical ends 
the religious and other instruction 
which Providence placed in the way 
of his childhood, that in respect to his 
moral humanity he was yet immature. 
Moore expresses this sentiment thus: 


“« Father of Light! great God of Heaven! 
Hear'st thou the accents of despair ? 
Can guilt like man’s be e’er forgiven ? 
Can vice atone for crimes by prayer? 
Father of Light! on thee 1 call! 
Thou seest my soul is dark within,” 


“« Father! no prophet’s laws I seek,— 
Thy laws in nature’s works appear.” 


¢ “* Thou who can’st guide the wandering star 
Through trackless realms of zther'’s space, 
Who calm’st the elemental war, 
Whose hand from pole to pole I trace,— 
Thou who in wisdom placed me here— 


* * 


To thee I breathe my humble strain, 
Grateful for all thy mercies past.” 


Bynron’s Prayer of Nature. 
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“© We observe here,* as in other parts 
of his early letters, that sort of display 
and boast of rakishness which is but 
too common a folly at this period of 
his life, when the young aspirant to 
manhood persuaded himself that to be 
profligate is to be manly. Unluckily, 
this boyish desire of being thought 
worse than he really was, remained 
with Lord Byron, as did some other 
feelings and foibles of his boyhood, 
long after the period when with 
others they are past and forgotten ; 
and his mind, indeed, was but begin- 
ning to outgrow them when he was 
snatched away.” 

In respect to his moral character, 
then, Lord Byron never was a man! 
This is an important truth, of which, 
though his biographer seems to have 
got here a glimpse, was yet never fully 
revealed tohim. The poet Byron never 
was aman! His poetical capacity it- 
self was one reason why he fell short 
of the perfect character, and yet only 
by means of his poetry could he hope 
for enlargement to the full stature of 
aman. Genius is an excellence only 
in one direction; and in proportion 
as that direction is exclusively follow- 
ed out, the character of the human 
being is imperfectly, because only par- 
tially, revealed. It may, however, be 
doubted if more than partial develope- 
ment is permitted to any individual ; 
for who in history or society may be 
named as a perfect, an absolute man ? 
Only one such has appeared these six 
thousand years, and him men have 
pronounced God; and such an one 
1s a god, and includes in his own per- 
son, in a certain degree, all that is 
conceivable of deity. To this condi- 
tion, with all, submission is necessary ; 
and a man must be content to work out 
his personal redemption in that direc- 
tion in which it is appointed him in- 
tellectually, morally, or physically to 
labour. A fact this, though grievous 
to human pride, and reducing our 
high-flown or high-flying professions 
to mere trades, and howsoever by 
such supposition they may feel de- 
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graded! But by such humility of self- 
esteem, who knows but that they may 
be ere long exalted? Oh! for a Man$ 
a Man! God made such a creature 
surely, but where is he now to be dis- 
covered? On what unknown shore or 
isle—in what far-off main or continent 
—in what new-found world? 

Even so. But there were special 
circumstances which kept back Byron’s 
developement, though it still pro- 
gressed, but by gradual and ascer- 
tainable steps, and in concurrence 
with certain external influences — per- 
haps in consequence of them. Of these 
special circumstances, the one just in- 
dicated is as it were an Aaron’s rod, 
including all the rest; namely, the 
absurd opinion that to be profligate 
was to be manly: though it may be 
doubted if this was the precise form in 
which it presented itself to his mind. 
Ignorance of the world, and a desire 
to know it better, led Byron away 
from the tree of life, under which his 
childhood had been sheltered. Pro- 
vidence had placed him where for his 
poetical faculty food might be found 
in abundance; had awakened in him 
the energies of the contemplative life ; 
and formed him, by mental exer- 
cises and opportunities of observation, 
to express at once the mysteries of 
spirit and the phenomena of nature 
in no inharmonious guise. What then? 
This was comparatively a solitary em- 
ployment, and in comparative solitude 
had been prosecuted. But there was 
a world beyond—the world; and for 
this he desired to forsake the shades of 
retirement, and in so doing passed into 
a different nature. The poet was no 
more: that only thing in which lay all 
his excellence, and out of which he 
had no excellence, vanished at once. 
We have his own confession for it. 
* Society and genius,” said Lord Byron 
to Lady Blessington, “are incompa- 
tible, and the latter can rarely, if ever, 
be in close or frequent contact with 
the former, without degenerating; it 
is otherwise with wit and talent, which 
are excited and brought into play by 





* The letter alluded to begins as follows :— 


“© My pear Evizasetn, 


Trinity College, Cambridge, Oct. 26, 1807. 


** Fatigued with sitting up till four in the morning for the last two days, at hazard, 
I take up my pen to inquire how your highness and the rest of my female acquaint- 


ance at the seat of archiepiscopal grandeur go on. 


I know I deserve a scolding for 


my negligence in not writing more frequently ; but, racing up and down the country 
for these last three months, how was it possible to fulfil the duties of a eorre- 


spondent ?”— Notices of the Life of Lord Byron, vol. i. pp. 173, 4. 
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the friction of society, which polishes 
and sharpens both. I judge from per- 
sonal experience; and, as some por- 
tion of genius has been attributed to 
me, I suppose I may, without any 
extraordinary vanity, quote my ideas 
upon the subject. Well, then,” (con- 
tinued Lord Byron), ‘if I have any 
genius (which I grant is problematical), 
all I can say is, that I have always 
found it fade away, like snow before 
the sun, when I have been living much 
in the world. My ideas became dis- 
persed and vague; I lost the power of 
concentrating my thoughts, and be- 
came another being,— you will per- 
haps think a better, on the principle 
that any change in me must be for the 
better; but no—instead of this, I be- 
came worse; for the recollection of 
former mental power remained, re- 
proaching me with present inability, 
and increased the natural irritability of 
my nature.” 

Into this world, then, he found 
himself incapable of transferring that 
spirit, and embodying that genius, 
which he had reared up in solitude. But 
he seems not to have known that they 
were essentially, not occasionally only, 
incompatible. ‘ You will believe me, 
what I sometimes believe myself, mad,” 
said Byron to the lady just quoted, 
“ when I tell you that | seem to have 
two states of existence —one purely 
contemplative, during which the crimes, 
faults, and follies of mankind are laid 
open to my view (my own forming a 
prominent object in the picture); and 
the other active, when I play my part 
in the drama of life, as if impelled by 
some power, over which | have no con- 
trol, though the consciousness of doing 
wrong remains. Itis as though I had 
the faculty of discovering error, with- 
out the power of avoiding it. How do 
you account for this ?” 

This, it must be admitted, was a 
question that might puzzle some wise 
heads, and might well perplex a fickle 
female's. Accordingly, her ladyship 
answered, “ That, like all the pheno- 
mena of thought, itwas unaccountable ;” 
and then, womanlike, proceeds to ac- 
count for it, by adding, “ but that con- 
templation, when too much indulged, 
often produced the same effect on the 
mental faculties that the dwelling on 
bodily ailments effected in the physical 
powers ; we might become so well 
acquainted with diseases, as to find 
all their symptoms in ourselves and 
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others, without the power of prevent- 
ing or curing them ; nay, by the force 
of imagination, might end in the belief 
that we were afflicted with them to 
such a degree as to lose all enjoyment 
of life, which state is termed hypo- 
chondria; but the hypochondria which 
arises from the belief of mental dis- 
eases is still more insupportable, and 
is increased by contemplation of the 
supposed crimes or faults ; so that the 
mind should be often relaxed from its 
extreme tension, and other and less 
exciting subjects of reflection presented 
to it. Excess in thinking, like all 
other excesses, produces reaction ; and 
add the two words ‘ too much’ before 
the word thinking, in the two lines of 
the admirable parody of the Brothers 
Smith, — 


“ ¢Thinking is but an idle waste of 
thought, 
And nought is every thing, and every 
thing is nought.’ 


and, instead of parody, it becomes true 
philosophy.” 

Does it! Her ladyship adds, “ We 
both laughed at the abstract subject we 
had fallen upon.” This is admirable. 
But the subject is not such a laughable 
one as her ladyship would seem to 
think. This contest between the spe- 
culative and the practical — this oppo- 
sition between the laws of the spirit 
and of the nature—must prevail ever 
where the speculative and the practical 
operate in two regions of action,— 
where, in short, the distinction is pos- 
sible which Byron felt, between the 
contemplative and the active,—where it 
can be predicated that the latter re- 
mains a boy while the former advances 
on to manhood. In Byron, the tend- 
ency of the contemplative was indeed 
to a precocious manhood, which, how- 
ever, was retarded and clogged in its 
approaches by the defects of the active, 
or, rather, by reason of the sphere in 
which it moved; for, be it known,asa 
truth worthy of all acceptation, that 
the contemplative itself can only attain 
its manhood by union with the active, 
and must pause in its course if the latter 
stay behind, awaiting its arrival to 
whatever goal it may have itself at- 
tained, being unable itself to attain to 
its utmost goal until the speculative 
be identified and at one with the 
practical. To embody in the character 
aud conduct the law of a wise will is 
the highest possible aim and attain- 
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ment of man, whether in the fallen or 
unfallen state,—it is, in a word, to 
manifest the god 


«in human limbs array’d, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the fight.” 


Not to be despised, therefore, but 
recognised as a divine instinct, is 
the desire of any man to emerge from 
the obscure of solitude,— however in 
such dark place shines brightest the 
light of spiritual worlds,—into the 
busy walks of life, where that same 
light may be made to shine before 
men. A different result, however, will 
be produced, if, instead of taking with 
him the light of his solitary hours into 
social scenes, the divided man adopt 
the precepts of his conduct from the 
practice of the world, and cultivate his 
active faculties in a direction precisely 
different, and in a degree opposite to 
that in which his merely intellectual 
have been wont to travel. To reconcile 
a being so contradictory,—to make 
truth (¢rue being) of such a Living Lie, 
is the hardest of tasks both for the indi- 
vidual himself and for his critic. Just 
about the period of his death there are 
indications that Byron had begun to 
effect such reconcilement. lLlow his 
critic may be able to solve this im- 
portant problem, is now in tolerably 
fair process of development. 

Byron felt much difficulty in intro- 
ducing himself into the world, and was 
from an early period very shy in com- 
pany. This mauvaise honte, however, 
in time wore off; and he became, 
during his visit at Southwell, a fre- 
quenter of their assemblies and dinner- 
parties, and even felt mortified if he 
heard of a rout to which he was not in- 
vited. His horror, however, at new faces 
still continued; and if, while at Mrs. 
Pigot’s, he saw strangers approaching 
the house, he would instantly jump 
out of the window to avoid them. 
There was other reason for this than 
natural shyness; he was desirous of 
keeping aloof from the acquaintance of 
the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, 
from a mortifying consciousness of the 
inadequacy of his own means to his 
rank. When envious critics talk of 
the advantages of Byron's rank in 
making and taking the fame of a poet, 
they should set off, on the other side, 
some of the disadvantages also. This 
was one of the ills to which a lord may 
be born —one of the inconveniences of 
being a nobleman. Byron hada proud 
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dread of being made to feel his pe- 
cuniary inferiority by persons to whom 
in every other respect he knew him- 
self superior. This self-consciousness 
he has left on record in some lines 
addressed to the Rev. J. T. Becher, 
who had rebuked him for his apparent 
unsociableness. He had nursed him- 
self in the opinion, that he despised 
the world, as a sort of consolation for 
not being able to mix in it in the way 
he wished ; not but that he would, in- 
deed, condescend to visit it if ** the 
senate or camp” required his exertions. 
But tasks less ambitious were unwor- 
thy ofa genius like his, which, already, 
he anticipates as being of a volcanic 
order. * The fire,” says he, 
“« The fire in the cavern of Etna concealed, 
Still mantles unseen in its secret re- 
cess ;— 
At length in a volume terrific revealed, 
No torrent can quench it, no bounds 
can repress. 
«Oh thus, the desire in my bosom for 
fame 
Bids me live but to hope for pos- 
terity’s praise ; 
Could I soar with the pheonix, on 
pinions of flame, 
With him I would wish to expire in 
the blaze.” 


Tt was two years after the Prayer of 
Nature before Byron commenced the 
composition of Childe Harold's Pil- 
grimage (Oct. 31, 1809), having passed 
his one-and-twentieth year. He was 
then at Joannina, in Albania. The 
second canto was finished on the 28th 
of March, in the succeeding year, at 
Smyrna. During those years, we 
are somewhat enabled to trace his pro- 
gress in his art, by means of certain 
short pieces, which Mr. Murray has 
now, for the first time, published. In 
a _ called The Adieu, written 
under the impression that the author 
would soon die, he has repeated cer- 
tain sentiments—some in the same 
words —of The Prayer of Nature. He 
bids adieu to the favourite scenes of 
his youth,— the hill of Harrow, “ the 
spires of Granta’s vale,” Loch na Garr, 
Newstead Abbey, the river Grete, and 
Annesley ; nor is he unmindful of indi- 
vidual associations by which the scenes 
were attached to his heart,— Mary 
Duff, and Eddlestone the Cambridge 
chorister. Then he thinks of death, 
and that he shall die without his fame, 
for which, to him horrid thought, no 
consolation may be found but in di- 
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recting his mind to heaven; and, in 
his despair, he again calls upon the 
Father of Light! But still his “ soul 
is dark within,” and he feels himself 
only “ a child of dust.” 

On these poems, Moore has made, 
in his flashy way, some thin observa- 
tions about the rarity of infidelity or 
scepticism finding an entrance into 
youthful minds. “ That readiness,” 
says he, “ to take the future upon trust, 
which is the charm of this period of 
life, would naturally, indeed, make it 
the season of belief as well as of hope. 
There are also there, still fresh in the 
mind, the impressions of early religious 
culture, which, even in those who be- 
gin soonest to question their faith, 
give way but slowly to the encroach- 
ments of doubt, and, in the mean time, 
extend the benefit of their moral re- 
straint over a portion of life where it is 
acknowledged such restraints are most 
necessary.” We cannot make room 
for the same writer’s would-be pro- 
found arguments on infidelity, which 
are just worth nothing,— contenting 
ourselves with adding that, in Moore’s 
words, “with Byron the canker 
shewed itself ‘in the morn and dew 
of youth,’ when the effect of such 
* blastments’ is, for every reason, 
most fatal,—and, in addition to the 
real misfortune of being an unbeliever 
at any age, he exhibited the rare and 
melancholy spectacle ofan unbelieving 
schoolboy.” There is very little philo- 
sophy in this style of writing. There 
is no fear of that scepticism which is 
the result of inquiry; let the sceptic 
only inquire on, and he will be found 
to have doubted only to believe more 
firmly. Byron had inquired largely— 
at least as far as reading is inquiry— 
and has left us a list of books which 
by the time he was nineteen he had 
perused. It consists of nearly all the 
standard histories and biographies in 
Greek, Latin, French, English, and 
German literature, either original or 
translated,— Blackstone and Montes- 
quieu in law,— Paley, Locke, Bacon, 
Hume, Berkeley, Drummond, Beattie, 
Bolingbroke, and Hobbes (the last his 
detestation), in philosophy,— certain 
geographers,—all the dead poets, and 
most of the living,—orators, Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, Quintilian, Sheridan, 
Austin’s Chironomia, and __patiia- 
mentary debates from the revolution to 
the year 1742,—-divines, Blair, Por- 
teus, Tillotson, Hlooker,—-miscellaneous 
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writings, such as the Spectator, Ram- 
bler, World, and novels by the thou- 
sand. True it is, that aman may read 
all these books, and yet be a sceptic ; 
nay, from this mass of reading accu- 
mulate materials for doubt. Facts and 
arguments he can thus acquire in great 
plenty, but no demonstration. That he 
must find in himself,—in himself and 
in his moral being must grow up the 
evidence which he needs; then, verily, 
these treasures of learning and know- 
ledge will come in aid as the graces 
and ornaments of an accomplished 
manhood ; but otherwise they will be 
only as so much rubbish in the lumber- 
room of memory. At Harrow, Byron 
had “ devoured with exceeding eager- 
ness all sorts of learning, excepting 
only that which, by the regimen of the 
school, was prescribed for him.” A 
little incident this, which, by shewing 
his restiveness to moral restraint in 
this humble guise of school discipline, 
marked that state of spiritual rebellion 
from which he needed redemption, ere 
he might or could be redeemed from 
the torment of doubt. 

The intellectual, however, was by 
these means furnished with appropriate 
aliment. ‘ The same rapid and multi- 
farious course of study he pursued 
during the holydays; and, in order to 
deduct as little as possible from his 
hours of exercise, he had given himself 
the habit, while at home, of reading all 
dinner-time.” It was not to be ex- 
pected that his mind would be very 
particular in its fare. “ In a mind,” 
says his biographer, “ so versatile as 
his, every novelty, whether serious or 
light, whether lofty or ludicrous, found 
a welcome and an echo; and I can 
easily conceive the glee—as a friend of 
his once described it to me—with 
which he brought to her, one evening, 
a copy of Mother Goose’s Tales, which 
he had bought from a hawker that 
morning, and read for the first time 
while he dined.” As an intellectual 
man, we repeat, though not as a spi- 
ritual man, this course of study was to 
him beneficial. Moore rightly attri- 
butes thereto “ that mastery over the 
resources of his own language with 
which Byron came furnished into the 
field of literature, and which enabled 
him, as fast as his youthful fancies 
sprung up, to clothe them with a 
diction worthy of their strength and 
beauty.” To this result this kind of 
self-education has been found con- 
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ducive. Pope, Congreve, and Chat- 
terton, were thus left to a free course of 
study, and, by leaving the dead for 
the living, were enabled at first hand 
to supply their own intellectual wants 
and tastes. Pope, says Spence, 
“ thought himself the better, in some 
respects, for not having had a regular 
education. He (as he observed in 
particular) read originally for the sense, 
whereas we are taught, for so many 
years, to read only for words.” 
However this may be, Byron was 
not merely laying up stores of diction 
for more mature works, but using them 
meantime as he miglhit in diverse poetic 
experiments. Ilis fancy, whenever ex- 
cited, teemed with rhymes, as if spon- 
taneously. Thus, when he first went 
to Newstead, on his arrival from Aber- 
dee ns, he planted, we are told, a young 
oak in some part of the grounds, and 
had an idea, that as it flourished, so 
should he. On revisiting the abbey, 
during Lord Grey de Ruthven’s resi- 
dence there, he found the oak choked 
up with weeds, and almost destroyed. 
This was a circumstance which cer- 
tainly had poetic capabilities, and five 
or ten stanzas were readily produced 
on the subject. The lines will proba- 
bly make the oak famous,—at least so 
the editor of the poem thinks. To him 
we are indebted for the information 
that, “ shortly after Colonel Wildman, 
the present proprietor, took possession, 
he one day noticed it, and said to the 
servant who was with him, ‘ Here is a 
fine young oak, but it must be cut 
down, as it grows in an improper 
place.’ * 1 hope not, sir,’ replied the 
man ; for it’s the one that my lord was 
so fond of, because he set it himself.’ 
The colonel has, of course, taken every 
possible care of it. It is already in- 
quired after by strangers as ‘ Tue 
Byron Oak,’ and promises to share, 
in afier-times, the celebrity of Shake- 
speare’s mulberry, and Pope’s willow, 
and the oak of Sir Philip Sydney.” 
Perhaps—we hope the days of such 
idolatry are over. At any rate, it is 
sometimes productive of ill effects, as 
in the instance of the Lrelands, old and 
young, superstitious worshippers and 
forgers of the Shakesperian divinity. 
Another instance of the sort may be 
quoted. When at Harrow, a friend of 
Byron engraved on a particular spot 
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the name of both, with a few additional 
words as a memorial. Afterwards, on 
receiving some real or imagined injury, 
the author destroyed the. frail record 
before he left Harrow. We accord- 
ingly have four quaint stanzas on this 
high argument, written under, on re- 
visiting, the place in 1807. ‘To one of 
these occasional pieces a mystery is 
attached. It is addressed To my son 
—but neither the recorded conversa- 
tions of the poet, nor his letters or 
diaries, furnish any trace of evidence 
that such a son ever existed. On one 
occasion, however, he wrote to his 
mother that he had lately had a good 
deal of uneasiness on account of a 
young woman, whom he knew to have 
been a favourite of bis late friend Cur- 
zon, and who, finding herself, after 
his death, in a state of progress towards 
maternity, had declared Lord Byron 
the father of the child; and he was ac- 
cordingly desirous of his mother taking 
charge of it, which, however, she was 
spared, though willing, by the death of 
the child. The verses, whether they 
relate to this incident or not, are, to 
our minds, the most pleasing of the 
occasional pieces. Ina like occasional 
manner originated his celebrated Lines 
inscribed upon a cup from a skull. The 
poet has given us the account himself. 
“ The gardener, in digging, discovered 
a skull that had probably belonged to 
some jolly friar or monk of the abbey 
about the time it was demonasteried. 
Observing it to be of giant size, and in 
a perfect state of preservation, a strange 
fancy seized me of having it set and 
mounted as a drinking cup. I ac- 
cordingly sent it to town, and it re- 
turned with a very high polish, and of 
a mottled colour like tortoise-shell.” 

Projects of greater scope and aim 
occupied the author’s mind at this pe- 
riod. We find him boasting, in his 
correspondence, of having written 214 
pages of a novel, a poem of 380 lines, 
and which afterwards appeared, in an 
enlarged form, under the title of En- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,—560 
lines of a projected twelve-book epic, 
called Bosworth Field,—and 250 lines 
of some other poem in rhyme. 

Ilis reputation, however, until the 
commencement of Childe Harold, must 
rest on certain short essays of consider- 
able beauty, written during the years 


* It is now in the possession of Col. Wildman, the proprietor of Newstead 


Abbey. 
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1808 and 1809. One of these is an 
Inscription on the Monument of a New- 
Jfoundland Dog, and which was pre- 
ceded with an epitaph to his memory. 
Boatswain was his master’s favourite— 
the poor animal had been seized with 
a fit of madness; Byron was so little 
aware of the nature of the malady, 
that he more than once, with his bare 
hand, wiped away the slaver from the 
dog’s lips during the paroxysms. He 
seems to have admired the dog for re- 
taining all the gentleness of his na- 
ture to the last, never attempting to 
do the least injury to any one. The 
verses of his master shew a more mis- 
anthropic mind than the poor animal 
was capable of possessing, with but too 
little of that kindness of disposition 
by which the inferior creature was, as 
with the dawn of a higher nature, dis- 
tinguished. Pope, when about the 
same age as Byron, passed, as Moore 
phrases it, a similar eulogy on his dog, 
at the expense of human nature ; assert- 
ing, that “histories are more full of 
examples of the fidelity of dogs than 
of friends.” It may be added, that 
Wordsworth has also written a tribute 
to the memory of a dog. The dif- 
ferent way in which the poets have 
thought and expressed themselves is 
deserving of attention. 

The Lake-poet has preceded his tri- 
bute with the relation, in rhyme, of an 
incident characteristic of the faithful 
animal. In pursuit of a hare, a grey- 
hound, in endeavouring to cross a river 
crusted thinly by a one-night’s frost, 
falls through the breaking ice; the 
dog to which the tribute is rendered, 
unlike her fellows, strives to save her 
struggling friend : 
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‘* From the brink her paws she stretches, 

Very hands as you would say ! 

And afflicting moans she fetches, 

As he breaks the ice away. 

For herself she hath no fears— 

Him alone she sees and hears— 

Makes efforts and complainings ; nor 
gives o’er 

Until her fellow sunk, and re-appeared 
no more,” 


Such is the dog to whom the poet has 

devoted an eloquent tribute. The fol- 

lowing is the way in which it com- 

mences : 

** Lie here sequestered :—be this little 
mound 

For ever thine, and be it holy ground! 

Lie here, without a record of thy worth, 

Beneath the covering of the common 
earth ! 

It is not from unwillingness to praise, 

Or want of love, that here no stone we 
raise ; 

More thou deserv'st; but this man gives 
to man, 

Brother to brother, this is all we can. 

Yet they to whom thy virtues make thee 
dear, . 

Shall find thee through all changes of the 
year; 

This oak points out thy grave ; the silent 
tree 

Will gladly stand a monument of thee.” 


The tomb which, in a wise reverence 
for humanity, Wordsworth has re- 
fused to this noble animal, Byron 
thought fit ostentatiously to rear to an- 
other—nay, a monument, “ the most 
memorable tribute,” says Moore, “ of 
the kind, since the dog’s grave of old, 
at Salamis.” It is still a conspicuous 
ornament of the gardens of Newstead. 
These are the terms in which the in- 
scription is conceived : 


Near this spot 
Are deposited the Remains of one 
Who possessed Beauty without Vanity, 
Strength without Insolence, 
Courage without Ferocity, 

And all the Virtues of man without his Vices. 
This Praise, which would be unmedning Flattery 
If inscribed o’er human ashes, 

Is but a just tribute to the Memory of 
Boatswatn, a Dog, 

Who was born at Newfoundland, May 1803, 
And died at Newstead Abbey, November 18, 1808. 


The verses have evident traces of 
imitation from those of Wordsworth’s, a 
poet to whom Byron, in every thing 
written by him, was greatly indebted, 
notwithstanding his insane censure of 
a mightier minstrel than himself. Both 
are composed in the same measure. 


«« When some proud son of man returns to 
earth, 

Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth, 

Thesculptor’sartexhausts the pomp of wo, 

And storied urns record who rests below ; 

When all is done, upon the tomb is seen, 

Not what he was, but what he should 
have been : 
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But the poor dog, in life the firmest 
friend— 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend ; 

Whose firmest heart is still his master’s 
own, 

Who labours, fights, lives, breathes, for 
him alone, 

Unhonoured falls, unnoticed allhis worth, 

Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth: 

While man, vain insect, hopes to be for- 
given, 

And claims himself a sole exclusive 
heaven. 

Oh man! thou feeble tenant of an hour, 

Debased by slavery, or corrupt by power, 

Who knows thee well must quit thee 
with disgust, 

Degraded mass of animated dust ! 

Thy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat, 

Thy smiles hypocrisy, thy words deceit ! 

By nature vile, ennobled but by name, 

Each kindred brute might bid thee blush 
for shame. 

Ye who perchance behold this simple 
urn, 

Pass on—it honours none ye wish to 
mourn ; 

To mark a friend’s remains these stones 
arise ,— 

T never knew but one—and here he lies !” 


The “ degraded mass of animated 
dust” expresses a truth which is found 
no where more strongly asserted than 
in revelation; yet, if the poet had me- 
ditated a little reasonably, he would 
have apprehended that all the qualities 
for which he esteemed his humble 
friend, were, after all, reflections, and 
those dim, of that humanity, though 
fallen, which he began to take a pride 
in outraging. Had he learned to dis- 
respect it in his own person or in that 
of others? Also, was it not by similar 
reflection that he inferred the possession 
of a soul by the “ kindred brute?” 
Klopstock, in his finest ode, Die Frueh- 
ling feyer, addresses the vernal worm 
with peculiar pathos in reference to 
this very subject. ‘ Aber”—he says, 
“* Aber du Fruehlingswuermchen, 

Das gruendlichgolden neben mir spielt, 

Du lebst ; und bist vielleicht 

Ach nicht unsterblich ! 

Ich bin heraus gegangen auzubeten, 

Und ich weine? Vergieb, vergieb 

Auch diese Thraene dem Endlichen, 

O du, der seyn wird! 

Du wirst die zweifel alle mir enthuellen, 

O du, der mich durch das dunkle Thal 

Des Todes fuehren wird! Ich lerne 
dann, 

Ob eine Seele das goldene Wuermchen 
hatte.” 


The tears of Klopstock became him 
better than the scorn of Byron. The 
VOL. VII. NO. XXXIX. 
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argument of both assumes that man 
possesses actually what is claimed for 
the brute and the worm. How much 
better, then, is it, from the facts apparent 
in the relation of man and brute, to 
infer the lofty and cheering truth of 
which it naturally forms a symbolical 
portion—namely, that every nobler trait 
in the inferior creature is a reflexion of 
a higher. See you the shadow of the 
human in the brutal? What is it 
which is shadowed in the human ? 
What spiritual intelligence still supe- 
rior looks down into the soul of manin 
admiration of those qualities which are 
most assimilated to its own? Might 
not such possibly, in comparison— 
while contemplating some finer speci- 
men of humanity, a Milton or a New- 
ton—prefer in a Byronic vein (if a 
vein like this may be supposed of in- 
telligence so elevated above the mists 
of earthly passion) the human creature, 
as he the brutal, to some one or other 
of his angelic fellows in his own supe- 
rior sphere of being, whose character 
and conduct happened not to be in 
harmony with his individual moods 
and idiosyncrasies? This mode of 
philosophising will restore tenfold to 
man the dignity of which a limping 
Byron, in his puny wrath, would de- 
prive the majestic creature, whom God 
made upright, though he hath found 
out many inventions, nor all of these 
to his discredit. The light which 
lightens every man who cometh into 
the world, is a light from heaven—a 
light, nevertheless, apprehended and 
apperceived as his own—a true and a 
living light. That which informs the 
lower animals is again a resemblance 
of that divine translucence, by which 
they are enabled toact,as by a spiritual 
influence, according to a law of order 
which they understand not, even mo- 
rally and rationally in their degree. 
Thus it is that in the economy of bees 
and ants we see no unworthy images 
of government and prudence—such 
indeed as are inseparable from wisest 
intelligence ; but the intelligence is not 
theirs, but His with whom was wisdom 
before the hills, and ere the founda- 
tions of the earth were laid. What- 
ever is, is areflexion of his intelligence 
and wisdom. Such is the mood in 
which man may worthily contemplate 
himself—nay, his God --in the inferior 
creation; and in this sense we can 
sympathise with a Wordsworth, a 
Pope, a Byron, in their affection for a 
faithful animal. Such affection —as 
¥ 
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also that of Rousseau for his dog; that 
of Burns for his sheep, as expressed in 
his elegy on the death of his favourite 
** Mailie ;” that of Cowper for his little 
spaniel “ Beau,” and that of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott for his “ Maida,”—-becomes all 
the more touching, and acquires even 
a high degree of sublimity, when criti- 
cally apprehended in reference to these 
philosophical principles. In respect 
to these only may poets rationally and 
allowably indulge those sympathies 
which, in proportion as they can “ aloft 
ascend,” are privileged to “ descend as 
deep, even to the inferior kinds.” Any 
other mode of relation, or transference 
of affection, is an aberration of the 
heart, and a manifestation of insanity, 
not only deplorable but criminal, and 
worthy of fire from heaven ! 

But Byron had now determined on 
becoming, having studied Pope, a sa- 
tirist, and was resolved to begin, not 
with men so much as with man in the 
abstract, —hence his postponing the 
superior to the inferior animal. We 
find him already engaged in the work 
which afterwards took the shape of the 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers 
—for be it observed, that this task had 
occupied him before the appearance 
of the critique in the Edinburgh Re- 
view. When, therefore, we read the 
account of the effect which this same 
tirade had upon him—his fierce looks 
of defiance —the collected energy of 
that crisis—the reaction of his spirit 
against aggression rousing him to a full 
consciousness of his own powers—we 
must recollect that he was not unpre- 
pared with ammunition for his defence. 
If, in collecting our force to overcome 
opposition, we invigorate the soul, and 
give it an elevation with which otherwise 
it would never have been acquainted, 
it must be remembered Byron had 
been collecting his force in anticipa- 
tion of aggression. The three bottles 
of claret, therefore, which he drank to 
his own share after dinner, for the pur- 
pose of allaying his rage, were about as 
silly and superfluous as the rage itself, 
seeing that he had provided himself 
with what might well have precluded 
his fury, and was likely to answer his 
purpose better than his debauch. 

A North American critic has 
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Idleness, with but a few exceptions, 
discover little of that peculiar moral 
character, and of those dark feelings, 
which afterwards were among the most 
striking characteristics of his poetry : 
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marked that Lord Byron's Hours of 
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where, however, he adds, there are 
breakings forth of that same spirit, it is 
remarkable that the expression becomes 
more energetic. He quotes, as an ex- 
ample, the poem beginning, 


** Few are my years, and yet I feel 
The world was ne’er designed for me.” 


A poem which certainly might have 
been written by him at any subsequent 
period, and is characterised by that 
desire which he had of standing alone 
among men, but not of them—a pas- 
sion, says our Columbian, “ the most 
irritating, and the most liable to dis- 
appointment. Its natural tendency is 
to misanthropy. He whom it pos- 
sesses is led to look upon those around 
him as selfish, low-minded, cold, and 
unjust, because they do not view him 
as an object of particular interest. He 
is utterly discontented with that small 
portion, which most of us can fairly 
claim, of the general regard of others; 
of the regard of any, except those few 
whom we may have attached to us by 
virtue, kindness, and equal returns of 
sympathy. Ie feels as if he were de- 
frauded of his rights by his fellow- 
men, when they suffer him to remain 
unnoticed. The strong workings of 
this passion at last made Byron a poet, 
and a poet whose principal subject, 
presented either with or without dis- 
guise, was himself. The passion at- 
tained its object, but not its gratifica- 
tion; for that is impossible. Byron 
had, at last, few rivals in fame, and 
was as miserable and more degraded 
than before.” 

We do not agree in all the terms of the 
above critic ; it cannot, however, have 
escaped the observation of the judici- 
ous, the singular manner in which the 
passion pointed out by our North Ame- 
rican reviewer displayed itself in our 
Newstead Abbey poet. Moore very 
innocently attributes much of those in- 
stances to the affectionateness of the 
poet’s disposition—his “ whole youth 
being, from early childhood, a series of 
the most passionate attachments — of 
those overflowings of the sou!, both in 
friendship and love, which are still 
more fairly responded to than felt, and 
which, when checked or sent back 
upon the heart, are sure to turn into 
bitterness.” Are they? and why ? Mark 
ye not how true are the critic's words, 
which describes the character he por- 
trays as “ looking upon those around 
him as selfish,” &c.? Now, no,man 
sees mM another 


what he has not in 
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himself; the selfishness in particular 
which any man detects in another, is 
sure to be a reflexion of his own — 
the jaundiced eye colours all objects 
yellow. This was particularly the 
case with Byron. He expected al- 
ways to be treated as an object of 
paramount interest. None of his 
schoolfellows, forsooth, loved him as 
heloved them. Some instances which 
he quotes of this are exceedingly 
amusing. He has madea complaint of 
the sort in a note on the second canto 
of Childe Harold, and Mr. Dallas has 
given his testimony to the fact. “TI 
found him,” says Dallas, “ bursting 
with indignation. ‘Will you believe 
it?’ said he,‘ I have just met ***, and 
asked him to come and sit an hour 
with me: he excused himself; and 
what do you think was his excuse? 
He was engaged with his mother and 
some ladies to go shopping! And he 
knows I set out to-morrow, to he ab- 
sent for years, perhaps never to return ! 
Friendship! 1 do not believe I shall 
leave behind me, yourself and family 
excepted, and perhaps my mother, a 
single being who will care what be- 
comes of me.” Here was a man who 
thought so highly of himself, as to ex- 
pect that a man should leave father 
and mother, and brother and sister, 
for his sake. What had he done to 
entitle him to such devotion ?—of what 
dispensation had he been the Messias, 
that such sacrifices should be made for 
his company? Did he not overrate 
that boasted friendship of his, which 
expected such sacrifices from others, 
and was willing to make none of its 
own? Byron was to be sat with; but 
Byron was not to permit his friend to 
prefer the company of his mother and 
some ladies. It is doubtful whether 
Byron himself would have exchanged 
the company of some ladies for that of 
the best friend in the world. Such 
friendship, to say the best of it, is left- 
handed. It was, however, not a little 
ostentatious ; for Byron had formed, 
it seems, the romantic design of 
collecting together the portraits of his 
school-friends,” and was particularly 
anxious that his cabinet should not be 
“incomplete.” To say nothing now 
of the old Grecian axiom, (founded on 
the true definition of friendship, that 
it is the preferring the interests of a 
friend to the neglect, or, perhaps, 
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against the interest of others,) that 
“he who has friends has no friend,” 
it may be doubted whether this inci- 
dent be so unequivocal a sign of a 
sensibility above the ordinary temper- 
ature of the world, as his unsuspecting 
biographer seems to intimate. Byron 
was better aware than his uncritical 
friend, that the intense affections 
need no such symbols by way of 
memorial. On parting with a “ dear 
maid,” he can exclaim — 


‘“« T ask no pledge to make me blest, 
In gazing when alone ; 
Nor one memorial for a breast 
Whose thoughts are all thine own.” 


Byron, also, knew his own character 
better than Moore; he was conscious 
of its inherent and essential selfish- 
ness, and boasted of it to Lady Bles- 
sington. The modern Anacreon, how- 
ever, could not fail to perceive some 
traces of it, and has accordingly set it 
down that genius is essentially selfish. 
It shall be our aim to prove, on a fitting 
occasion, that true genius is always 
and essentially benevolent. ’ 
But however aware at a later period 
of the inherent selfishness of his charac- 
ter, at this time Byron was as blind as 
a bat to this revolting quality of his dis- 
position. In the earlier season of his 
life, also, it is not perceptible even to 
a critic,—that, we mean, of his school- 
boy days, to which we have already 
devoted a paper. Then was the 
sweet spring-tide of natural affec- 
tions: it is not until a later develop- 
ment, that the individual spirit gains 
so much sway as to stamp a man’s 
actions with the impression of Person- 
ality, which, if directed in a superna- 
tural line, will enlarge itself into the 
freedom of good-will to all creation ; if 
abused to mere worldly and sensual 
regards, will, whatever shew of liber- 
ality it may make, be marked with 
what the world understands by selfish- 
ness. Such selfishness is an abuse 
and misdirection of man’s noblest cha- 
racteristic—that is, his Individual Per- 
sonality —by which he either ascends 
into oneness with his Maker, who is 
the universal and original self; or de- 
scends into unity with what is pecu- 
liarly devilish — self, lost in egotism, 
and divaricated from God. Yet how 
called 


often is “ the vile person” 
* liberal !” 
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NOTES ON ITALIAN SCENERY AND MANNERS. 
No. I. 


A DAY AT LORETTO. 


Ir is generally remarked how much 
the observances of the Roman Catholic 
church are on the decline throughout 
Europe: one cannot help being struck 
with it very forcibly on going through 
Italy. The finest processions pass al- 
most unheeded ; and the figure of the 
Madonna, exalted on four men’s shoul- 
ders, decked in cast-off ball-dresses, 
holding in one hand a nosegay of artifi- 
cial flowers, while the other is extended 
to bless her supposed numerous fol- 
lowers, parades the streets without at- 
tention. But notwithstanding that this 
indifference increases daily, Our Lady 
of Loretto holds now as proud a pre- 
eminence as she did in the bygone 
days of chivalry, when many a gallant 
knight made a pilgrimage to her shrine ; 
and though perhaps her worshippers are 
no longer the flower of Christendom, 
they are incessantly numerous. It is 
impossible to imagine any thing more 
picturesque than the marsh of Ancona ; 
the road traverses the Appennines, which 
are highly cultivated and wooded to 
the summit; the people appear indus- 
trious, thriving, and contented ; in- 
deed, nature seems to have lavished 
her richest gifts upon this part of the 
patrimony of St. Peter. Macerata, the 
capital, is most beautifully situated. 
Whilst idly sauntering away a bright 
autumn day in the neighbourhood, we 
were accosted by the first genuine pil- 
grim [had seen. She wasa fine comely 
woman of thirty, held her staff and 
begging-cup in her hand ; her hat and 
gown were decorated with cockle- 
shells: she was a native of a small 
village in the Abruzzi, and, having 
had a severe illness, she promised the 
Virgin to perform a pilgrimage on foot 
to her shrine, if she recovered. The 
Madonna had appeared to her, telling 
her what ointment would be efficacious, 
instructing her how to apply it, &c. ; 
and the pious devotee, trusting to her 
aid, recovered, and was then perform- 
ing her — of the compact, having 

urchased a wax taper as an offering. 

he next day we reached Loretto, al- 
most believing, from the account of 
our pilgrim, that a peculiar air of tran- 
quil sanctity pervaded the place. The 
town is small, and every shop is filled 
with rosaries, chaplets, amulets, and 


other objects of devotion, to be pur- 
chased in honour of, or to be presented 
to, the Virgin. After establishing our- 
selves in the miserable little inn, and 
piously wishing the Madonna would in- 
spire the inmates with the ambition to 
establish something better, we were at- 
tracted to the window by a great uproar; 
the people were baiting a magnificent 
bull, and a greater scene of cruelty or 
rabble-rout [ never witnessed. The 
poor animal was remarkably quiet; 
but the people lifted up the dogs till 
they got a fast hold of the ears, and 
there they hung, amidst the deafening 
shouts of the brutal mob, till their 
weight, only hanging by the teeth, 
caused them to drop off, having all but 
bitten the ears off. Upon inquiry, we 
found it was no peculiar holyday, but 
merely, as they expressed it, * a little 
diversion for the people.” In_ the 
midst of their sport the church-clock 
struck, and the crowd disappeared as 
if by magic, leaving the tormented 
animal to be led off. We followed 
on to the church, or “ most sacred 
house,” as they term it; and no one 
could have recognised in the devout 
awe-struck suppliants kneeling before 
the miraculous image, the mob that 
wantonly tortured the poor bull. The 
tradition is, that the house in which 
the Virgin Mary was born at Nazareth, 
and in which our Saviour lived till his 
baptism, escaped the pillage and de- 
vastation which the troops of Titus 
spread over Judea in a. v.71. To use 
the words of the Roman Catholic nar- 
rator,—“* God watched with a careful 
and propitious eye over the house of 
Mary, and kept it concealed till the 
time fixed by the divine secrets to ex- 
pose it to the veneration of all the peo- 
ple of the universe. This event first 
happened under the reign of Constan- 
tine the Great. The Empress Helena, 
his mother, in the year 307, undertook 
a pilgrimage to the sacred spots of 
Palestine; she visited the manger of 
our Lord, then Calvary and the holy 
sepulchre ; and, having destroyed the 
execrable statues of Adonis, Venus, 
and Jupiter, which the heathens had 
erected, in spite of the Christians, she 
came to Nazareth. The spot where 
our redemption commenced was the 
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only one where she found no signs of 
profanation. The pious pilgrim found 
the sacred habitation of the Virgin 
amidst a heap of ruins. The extreme 
poverty of this small spot, and the 
little furniture that remained, filled her 
with sentiments of respect, pious hor- 
ror, gratitude, and veneration, towards 
the Sovereign of the world, whose love 
for us had caused him to choose his 
abode in so poor a cottage. After 
having adored it, the empress resolved 
not to make the slightest alteration, 
but simply restore the altar on which 
the holy apostles had offered divine 
sacrifices. She gave orders to con- 
struct above and around the ‘ sacred 
house’ a magnificent temple, and to 
engrave on the marble facade this 
short inscription: Hee est ara in qua 
primo jactum est humane salutis funda- 
mentum.” 

This great edifice was scarcely com- 
pleted, before the report spread through 
the universe; and it was then that 
people began to vie with each other 
in performing pilgrimages to revere 
the hcuse of the Queen of Angels: 
kings, princes, and others, as illustrious 
for their birth as for their piety, visited 
this terrestrial heaven. St. Jerome and 
others went to tender homage and de- 
votion. St. Louis, king of France, 
hastened to visit this great sanctuary : 
in 1245 he undertook the crusade 
which ended so disastrously — his fine 
army being destroyed by the plague, 
and himself made prisoner. 

In 1291 the Caliph of Egypt took 
possession of Galilee, and destroyed 
the magnificent basilic that St. He- 
lena had erected. It was then that our 
Saviour, ever astonishing and admira- 
ble in his works, to save the house of his 
mother from profanation, by the most 
surprising and unheard-of of miracles 
tore it up by the foundations, the traces 
of which are still visible at Nazareth, 
and transported the edifice to a little 
hill in Dalmatia, between Tersate and 
Fiume ; where, till then, there had 
never been an edifice of any descrip- 
tion. The people, amazed at this pro- 
digy, ran in crowds, and conjectured 
in vain what it was, till the Virgin 
herself appeared in a dream to the 
curate, and informed him that this 
was her real house, transported by a 
miracle from Nazareth; and, as a 
proof, restored him to health. The 
inhabitants, upon being informed of 
their happiness, sent four of their citi- 
zens to Nazareth, to ascertain the fact ; 
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which, after accurate measurement, 
they affirmed to be true. Three years 
after, the “sacred house” was seen 
to rise in the air, and place itself in the 
forest of Loretto. 

The pilgrims and offerings were nu- 
merous, but the forest was a good har- 
bour for banditti, where the booty was 
considerable. The Madonna, therefore, 
caused it again to take flight, and 
placed it on a hill belonging to two 
brothers, who at first gloried in the 
signal favour granted them by Heaven ; 
but by degrees the desire of appropria- 
ting the treasures gaining upon them, 
they were on the point of shedding 
each other’s blood, when the Ma- 
donna again interfered, and caused 
her house to be transported to the spot 
it now occupies. The church built 
over and round the sacred dwelling 
and the place where it stands, are both 
the architecture of Michael Angelo, 
formerly in the Gothic style, but since 
altered to the modern taste by William 
de la Porta. The double arcades on 
each side of the door are by Bramante ; 
the bronze gates, which are beautifully 
executed in bas-relief, by Lambardi ; 
as also the fine statue of Sixtus V., 
and that of the Virgin on the facade. 
The fire-place of the “sacred house” 
is four feet three inches high, and over 
it is placed, in the niche now covered 
with cloth of gold, the statue of the 
Virgin, made of cedar-wood, and con- 
fidently asserted to be the same placed 
there by the apostles. This sacred statue 
is two feet eight inches, and that of 
the infant Jesus one foot two inches. 
On the head of the statue is a superb 
golden crown, ornamented with several 
fine brilliants, oriental pearls, and other 
precious stones; on her breast is a 
cross of sapphires, set off with dia- 
monds, given by the Cardinal Cal- 
cagnini, bishop of Osimo. The head 
of the infant Jesus has also a similar 
crown, and a magniticent solitaire on 
the finger. The gown of the Virgin 
displays several jewels, given in grati- 
tude for benefits received ; amongst 
others, the famous medal, ornamented 
with ten large solitaires, given by the 
King of Saxony, after his intercession 
to the Virgin had been answered by 
the birth of a son to his brother Maxi- 
milian, who was heir to the throne. 
With this medal he sent four hundred 
Roman crowns, to decorate the sacred 
house. 

The altar is always kept brilliantly 
illuminated ; the concourse of people 
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is astonishing, and the entrance ex- 
tremely narrow, up two or three stairs. 
Sentinels are placed to preserve order, 
but they do not seem imbued with the 
same spirit of devotion ; for though we 
were strangers and heretics, the sol- 
dier on duty pushed them aside to 
let us pass. The throng was so great, 
that we could not get near the sacred 
image till the soldiers again came to 
our aid, and quietly displacing two of 
the kneeling adorers, whom they made 
to rise and retire, we had a full view of 
the statue. After which we were well 
pleased to make room for a fresh rush 
of suppliants ; for the heat was exces- 
sive, and the close disagreeable smell 
intolerable. 

Having made our exit, we scrutin- 
ised those who were making the tour 
of the temple (which encloses the sa- 
cred house) on theirknees. The marble 
step was very much worn, and they 
tell you it is worn by the knees of the 
pilgrims; but on observing, you will 
discover, that all the country people 
wear pointed wooden shoes, which, as 
they drag after them, wear out the 
marble. Amongst those thus creeping 
round, I recognised our pilgrim of 
Macerata, right well pleased her pil- 
grimage was done; yet looking upon 
herself as a person of much greater 
importance in the scale of creation, 
since so signal a miracle had been per- 
formed in her favour, and as she had 
secured for herself the benefit of the 
indulgences so liberally granted in 
former days by the pontiffs to the pil- 
grims of Loretto: for there was no- 
thing that could gain a higher repu- 
tation for superior zeal and devotion, 
than making the tour of the sacred 
house kneeling. This act—and nota 
painful or very troublesome one either 
—was rewarded by an indulgence of 
seven years; and if the pilgrim added 
to it peas, or any sharp instrument, 
upon which he knelt, he might claim a 
plenary pardon, not only for sins com- 
mitted, but also for all those that might 
be committed hereafter. 

The temple that encloses the “ sacred 
house” was designed by Julian de Ma- 
gano, and constructed by order of 
Paul II., when Cardinal Barbo. In 
the centre is a vast dome, sustained 
by twelve pilasters. The paintings 
that decorate it are by the celebrated 
Pomeranci; the exterior is of the finest 
Carrara marble; the designs are by 
Bramante, and executed by Monte- 
sansovino and Tribulo: they represent 
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the birth, marriage, and death of the 
Virgin Mary, besides several passages 
of her life. The figures of the prophets 
and sibyls are truly magnificent. The 
three bronze doors are supposed to be 
the finest specimens of bronze bas- 
relief extant, and are likewise taken 
from Scripture history ; the centre and 
largest door is by Lambardi—God 
forming Eve is particularly admired : 
Vercelli and Calcagni executed the 
other two. There was formerly but 
one entrance into the “‘ sacred house ;” 
but Leo X. caused Lambardi to make 
four within one. There still exists an 
architrave of wood, said to be five cen- 
turies old, in which there is a cannon- 
ball suspended. This ball fell without 
injury in the tent where were assem- 
bled the staff of Julius II., when he 
was engaged in the war with Benti- 
voglio of Bologna, and was regarded 
as a special mark of grace, obtained 
through intercession of the Madonna. 
There is also a stone encased in silver, 
presented by the nuns of the city of 
Prareye. They, during the celebrated 
burning of that city, prayed to our 
Lady of Loretto, who saved their mo- 
nastery from destruction. 

Though the belief in miracles is 
considerably abated, yet the “sacred 
house” is still firmly believed, by the 
inhabitants of the marsh of Ancona at 
least, and I think very generally, to 
present a perpetual miracle ; inasmuch 
as they maintain that it rests on a 
moving foundation, and that the an- 
cient walls are separated by at least a 
foot from the new ones that surround 
and embellish it. The church con- 
tains several good pictures and mo- 
saics ; the baptismal fonts are remark- 
ably beautiful, and the bas-reliefs are 
fine specimens of sculpture. 

Upon inquiry for the keeper of the 
treasures, we were told it was past the 
hour, and they could not be seen, as the 
abbé was gone home. We could not, 
however, bear to leave Loretto without 
seeing the treasure-room, so we hunted 
out the house of the abbé. It was a 
most miserable dwelling; and, after 
some difficulty, we made an appoint- 
ment to meet him and his keys at six 
the next morning. It is hardly credible 
how crowded the church was at that 
early hour: seven priests were per- 
forming mass in the different chapels, 
and several were in the confessionals. 

The roads leading to Loretto, and 
all the streets, were filled with peasants, 
dressed in their gayest attire, to come 
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to the shrine. Notwithstanding our 
appointment, Monsignor the abbé pre- 
tended to make a great fuss about 
admitting us into their stronghold. 
This, I suppose, was by way of ex- 
tracting more money for the favour: 
but he was peculiarly gentlemanly, 
and a monsignor into the bargain, 
that really it required a greater degree 
of moral courage than I possessed to 
fee him like a menial. Therefore, 
supposing Our Lady of Loretto, whom 
they served so well, gave them good 
wages, I thanked him for the sight, and 
wished him good day. The treasure- 
room was built by Paul V. (Borghese). 
The presents it formerly contained were 
numerous and most valuable, from 
every sovereign in Europe; but Napo- 
leon, as usual, transferred them into 
his coffers. It is a hard task to frame 
a plausible excuse for the Madonna 
suffering herself to be despoiled of 
what her votaries had so liberally 
bestowed. The penitentiaries, however, 
are very ingenious, and explain away 
as well as they can this want of a 
miracle for the preservation of her 
treasures. That the Virgin Mary could 
have done it, they told me, was as un- 
doubted as that she had transported 
the “ sacred house” from Nazareth ; 
but she knew, though Buonaparte car- 
ried them off with fraud and violence, 
that it was not from avarice or for 
private gain, but to pay thousands of 
her faithful subjects, therefore she suf- 
fered it out of pure philanthropy. The 
present made by Anne of Austria, of 
the infant Louis XIV. in gold, carried 
by an angel in solid silver, seems to 
be the most regretted ; whether from 
the intrinsic worth, or out of love to 
him, I could not discover. 
Notwithstanding that many of the 
cases still remain empty, if Our Lady 
of Loretto ever took a walk into her 
treasure-room, she would still have 
cause to be well pleased; and many a 
princess would be content to choose 
her bridal ornaments amongst the neck- 
laces and jewels presented to the statue. 
One picture of Guido’s adorns the 
sacristy; those of Raphael have been 
taken to Rome. The room itself is 
painted by Pomeranci. The death of 
the Virgin Mary is very tine; and in 
the picture of her birth, the arm ofa 
woman pouring out water is said to 
be the most perfect thing that can be 
painted. Attached to the church of the 
“sacred house” is a pharmacy, where 
medicine is dispensed gratis to peni- 
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tentiaries,&c. The original three hun- 
dred gallipots, designed, and, as they 
say, painted, by Raphael and Julio 
Romano, are now disused, and others 
substituted in their place. What could 
have induced so great a genius as either 
to waste his time upon such miserable 
little objects, it is difficult to say, 
unless it was an excess of religious 
zeal. They are ugly enough, made of 
commonest clay, which is fabricated at 
no great distance, at Faenza, and from 
which place they have taken the name 
of Fayence. These gallipots are now 
transported from their original subter- 
ranean abode into a neat little apothe- 
cary’s shop, where they are ranged in 
three rows. ‘The first are different 
stories from the Old Testament; the 
second from the ancient Roman history ; 
and the last represents children in dif- 
ferent attitudes of play, which are as 
graceful and varied as nature itself ;— 
though, were it not for the name of 
Raphael, the three hundred gallipots 
would have been long forgotten. 

Upon the whole, Loretto is an 
interesting place, both from what 
there is actually, and also from 
association and the thought of by- 
gone days. Another attraction is, that 
the whole of the country is pre-emi- 
nently beautiful, and the people cer- 
tainly are a much pleasanter race of 
beings than any of the other Italians. 
Whether it is that the certainty of the 
residence of the Madonna influences 
them, or that they are by nature a 
milder race, I know not, but there is a 
marked difference. The inhabitants of 
the marsh of Ancona have a more open 
and better expression than their neigh- 
bours, and a less revengeful and kinder 
heart than the rest of their countrymen. 
Every thing seems plentiful and cheap. 
Our voiturier was a native, and every 
thing was to be had when we got into 
La Marcha. “TI can get things for 
nothing, and you will be well served.” 
And in general this boast was tolerably 
well fulfilled. In dress they resemble 
a little their neighbours, the people of 
the Abruzzi, whose high conical hat 
and thick sheepskin, worn something 
like the Albanian capote, at first cause 
you to wonder how they could have 
adopted such a costume; but when 
you have felt a summer sun in their 
climate, you quickly discover that no- 
thing but the height and smallness of 
the crown prevents the sun from strik- 
ing on their heads. 

These Abruzzi people play an instru- 
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ment in form very like the bagpipe, 
with the addition of a clarinet; and 
for about six weeks before Christmas, 
they leave the mountains and travel to 
the different towns on foot, entering 
every court, and playing before every 
shrine of the Madonna, in order, as 
they imagine, to while away the time, 
and make her forget her cares till the 
time of the nativity. These wanderers 
are called Zampognari. The airs they 
play are peculiarly wild and pleasing. 
Their musical exertions are ceaseless, 
day and night, during the time they 
are permitted ; for soon after Christmas 
they are obliged to return home. 

Of all the processions in honour of 
the Virgin Mary—who certainly holds 
the first place in the creed of her wor- 
shippers — none is more splendid than 
that held on the festival of the Mater 
Dolorosa. The churches are fitted up 
like theatres; but on that day, instead 
of brilliant colours, the ceilings, which 
are decorated with silks, gauzes, &c., 
to represent clouds, are white and 
black, with quantities of half-veiled 
stars. The military opened the pro- 
cession ; after them was carried a figure 
of the Virgin, the size of life, attired in 
a black lace dress over white satin, a 
black veil on, and three swords piercing 
her breast ; afterwards came a splendid 
gilt coach, which had lately been pre- 
sented her in acknowledgment for some 
mark of favour bestowed on one of the 
rich nobles. The coach was drawn by 
four horses; the postilions were gaily 
equipped in half-mourning ; the people 
seemed to pay more attention to the 
equipage than to the Madonna, in 
whose honour the festival was held : in 
fact, their religious fetes are so very 
frequent, that the people look on them 
merely as a holyday, when they have 
an excuse for leaving off work, which 
is their great delight; for, both consti- 
tutionally and owing to their climate, 
they are indolent. And amongst the 
vexations of living in a Roman Catho- 
lic country, there is none more con- 
stantly vexatious than the answer and 
excuse for every species of neglect and 
idleness,—* It is a festa.’”” 1am sure 
these festas occur on an average twice 
a-week,— the sole use of which holy- 
day is to eat maccaroni and dance to 
the guitar: the saints in whose ho- 
nour they are held are in light estima- 
tion; and the pope, generally speak- 
ing, has a set of the most indifferently 
obedient children and subjects of any 
even of the modern potentates. The 
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successor of St. Peter knows that his 
power is nominal, and that the in- 
dulgences or terrors of the church are 
as lightly regarded now as they were 
formerly all-powerful. The poor pope 
cannot stir out of his palace on Monte 
Cavallo without being fully aware of 
it; and the gloomy looks of his Roman 
subjects, and the total disregard of his 
presence as he passes, confirms the 
feeling of the more distant provinces, 
and should teach the poor old car- 
dinals, when the conclave assembles, 
to be less anxious to wear the pa- 
pal crown. The constant question,— 
** Who is the pope?” tells well the 
present feeling ; and, amongst all the 
community, there are no creatures 
more subject to contempt and ridicule 
than the priests and monks. The latter 
are peculiarly ill treated; and yet the 
people owe half their amusements on 
holydays to the brothers of the different 
orders ; for, whenever it is the féte of 
their patron saint, they distribute din- 
ners to the poor, illuminate their 
churches, and give a splendid show of 
fire-works before the church, which, 
consequently, is free of access to the 
mob, who take the greatest delight in 
exhibitions of that sort. And yet the 
poor brethren of St. Francis, [ fear, 
tind begging but a sorry trade, if you 
may judge from the sacks thrown 
over their shoulders, which appear to 
be but scantily supplied by the volun- 
tary contributions of the pious. You 
see them enter almost every house, and 
yet the poor sack does not seem to 
swell in proportion. Had St. Francis 
lived in the present day, he would not 
have found it so easy a matter, despite 
his holiness, to found his fraternity, 
unless he had a more substantial basis 
to establish it on than the willing sup- 
port of enthusiasm ; however, they 
look fat and well-favoured, and have 
church-lands upon which they can 
live, even should the people refuse to 
open their doors when the brethren of 
the brown robe and cord-begirt gar- 
ment knock for supplies. 

The Franciscans have a most Chris- 
tian-like obligation imposed on them. 
If any community of their order is 
ejected, or lose their property in any 
way, the other monasteries are obliged 
to receive and provide for them. On 
the whole, they are the most flourish- 
ing order at present, much more so 
than the white-garmented brethren of 
Camaldoli. The monastery near Naples 
was suppressed, and all their treasures 
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taken from them ; but, after the resto- 
ration of old Ferdinand, they had per- 
mission to return, and had their monas- 
tery and the land attached to it re- 
stored. The situation is beautiful in 
the extreme, and the view from it ex- 
tensive and superb —far too good for a 
set of old monks, who will not allow 
ladies even to walk to the seat where 
the luxurious creatures sit on a sum- 
mer’s evening to enjoy the scenery. 
But yet, though the rules of their order 
are peremptory, the brethren are very 
polite ; for I remember accompanying 
a party of ladies to the Camaldoli. 
After having had a capital merry ride 
upon donkeys, through most pictu- 
resque steep paths, we reached an en- 
trance, where a board set forth in large 
characters,—* Woman must not pro- 
ceed further.” Nothing daunted, they 
continued on foot; a lay brother re- 
monstrated in vain, pointing to the 
fatal words,—“ Never mind, that does 
not apply to us; we are heretics :” and 
they went on till they reached the 
point, and, looking up at the deserted 
house, asked for one of the brethren. A 
white cowl answering the summons, 
they with great composure told him 
they were hungry, and wished he 
would give them something to eat. 
He replied very courteously, that if 
they would walk round to see the view 
they should find the table spread. 
True to his word, on their return they 
found, under the identical board of ex- 
communication, that he had prepared 
pickled sardaignes, bread, cheese, 
wine, and fruit. After they had re- 
galed themselves, the superior himself 
came to receive their thanks, and a 
right jolly red-faced monk he was; he 
laughed, talked, and asked all manner 
of questions, particularly inquiring who 
were married, and why their husbands 
were not with them. After his queries 
were all answered, he addressed him- 
self entirely to the two unmarried ladies, 
begging them all, however, to come 
again. At parting he blessed them in 
a priest-like style, but shook hands in 
a cordial and quite unmonkly manner ; 
indeed, the merry old superior had so 
won the good graces of the party, that 
one of the young ladies had serious 
thoughts of returning to the monastery. 
The Grand Camaldoli is near Florence. 
But the Neapolitan monks are now 
well off; and during the reign of the 
late king received numberless favours 
and presents. Though not a very rich, 
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they are a charitable community : every 
Thursday they bake and distribute a 
pound loaf and a piece of cheese to all 
the poor who choose to come for it; 
and on that day you see numbers not 
only of poor, but well-dressed people, 
passing and repassing the (at other 
times quiet and solitary) paths of the 
Camaldoli, to partake of the hospi- 
tality of the good brothers. They seem 
very grateful for their re-establishment, 
which they attribute greatly to the 
influence of the Virgin Mary; and 
amongst the pilgrims I recognised 
two of our white-robed friends of the 
monastery, who were the bearers of a 
votive offering of their community to 
the shrine of Our Lady of Loretto. 
The immediate descent from Loretto 
is steep, but the country beautiful and 
varied. The road presented a most 
animated appearance, for it was a 
festival, and the peasants were flocking 
in every direction, but principally from 
Ancona, to the sacred house. They 
were gaily dressed, and carried their 
shoes and stockings in their hands till 
they reached the nearest fountain, when 
they finished their toilette before they 
presented themselves at the shrine. 
The Adriatic soon opens to view; and 
four fine French frigates, cruising with 
the tri-colour flying, the white sails 
glistening in the bright sunshine of a 
truly clear blue Italian sky, added to 
the gaiety of the scene. It was quite 
unusual in one of the quiet still towns 
of Italy to see a gay parade; and the 
French soldiers appeared ‘fully con- 
scious that they were masters of the 
town: every sentry wore the national 
colours, and what had become of the 
poor Papal troops no one could find 
out. The French felt perfect security ; 
for their vessels only cruised about in 
the day, anchoring every night close to 
the town—there being just soldiers 
sufficient to carry away in the ships in 
case of need. The swaggering gait of 
the French was very amusing: they 
were perfectly good friends with the 
inhabitants, who seemed quite indif- 
ferent as to the circumstance of being 
kept in order by strangers, I asked 
if they liked them: they generally 
answered——“ Ce sont des fous enfans.” 
But a few were rather indignant, and 
observed, “Oh, let them alone—they 
will not be here long, for after the féte 
the Madonna will not suffer them ; and 
if they do not leave, the pious will make 
a pilgrimage to Our Lady of Loretto.” 









A “ Catalogue Raisonné” of Don 
Quixote’s Library has often appeared 
to us a desideratum ; for the sake both 
of illustration to the very first work in 
its class, and of extension of our 
acquaintance to branches of Spanish 
literature that have been there com- 
mented on by the master-spirit of 
Cervantes. 

In the sixth and seventh chapters * 
of Don Quixote, judgment is passed 
upon thirty-two different books, com- 
posing part of the knight’s collection ; 
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but we believe that thirteen only of 
these are, as yet, known further than 
by name to English readers; while 
some of the notices respecting the 
favoured thirteen are extremely scanty. 
We propose, therefore, to lay before 
our readers, in this and subsequent 
papers, a more complete account of a 
few of the most interesting among the 
hitherto undescribed works in Don 
Quixote’s “ Bibliotheca.” 

From the subjoined list,+ it will be 
seen that the first fourteen articles 
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26. Araucana of Don Alonso de Ercilla 
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28. Monserrato of Christopher de Virues 
29. Tears of Angelica 
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i ial a tats § Southey’s Abridgement ; 


Dunlop’s 
Southey’s Abridgement. 
English Abridgement, 4to. 
Dunlop’s History of Fiction. 
Translation by Young, fol. 


The English translation of Don Quixote, from which our quota- 
tions are taken, is that of Motteux, published with Mr. Lockhart’s interesting notes, 


+ Catalogue of the works in Don Quixote’s library, and of the English books in 
which they are particularly mentioned : — 


English Books. 
Dunlop’s His- 
tory of Fiction. 


Dunlop’ s History of Fiction. 
Dunlop’s History of Fiction. 


History of Fiction. 
Lond. 1683. 


Lond. 1598; 
Dunlop’s Hist. of Fiction, ch. xi; Ross’s 
Translation of Bouterwek’s History of 
Spanish Literature. 


Dunlop’s History of Fiction. 
§ Dunlop’s History of Fiction ; 


souterwek ; 
Bowring translates two poems. 


Bowring translates four pieces. 


Dunlop’ s History of Fiction. 
§ Hayley’s Essay on Epic Poetry ; 


; Bowring 
translates one passage in the sec ‘ond canto. 


1833.] 


belong to the romances of chivalry. 
Several of the best of these have been 
very ably abridged and translated by 
Mr. Southey; while clear and elegant 
abstracts of others have been given by 
Mr. Dunlop, in his valuable History 
of Fiction. Some, however, remain 
still unnoticed, and may perhaps 
engage our attention hereafter. The 
second and larger portion of the Don’s 
library consists of pastoral romances, 
in prose or in verse, and of poems 
which chiefly claim to be ranked in 
the epic class—how justly, will per- 
haps be considered at future oppor- 
tunities. 

The pastoral which stands first in 
order (No. 15) is the Diana of Monte- 
mayor, the earliest work of its kind 
that appeared in Spain, where its 
great success gave rise to a vast 
number of imitations. It was pub- 
lished in 1562, and was very soon 
translated into various languages. An 
English version, by Young,* came 
forth in 1598; but, as it does not 
appear to have been reprinted, and is 
now, we presume, entitled to the 
honour of R. in bibliomaniacal cata- 
logues, we should have reckoned the 
original book one not generally known 
in England, had not Mr. Dunlop’s 
and Bouterwek’s summaries of its 
narrative superseded any attempt, on 
our part, to give an abstract more 
copious than the following outline, 
which seems necessary for enabling 
the reader to trace the connexion 
between it and other stories which 
have been woven into the same plot. 

The shepherd Sireno had long wooed 
Diana, the most beautiful shepherdess 
on the banks of the Ezla, in Leon. 
The fair one was cruel; but, upon her 
lover being obliged to leave the coun- 
try, seems to have felt some transient 
pangs. After Sireno’s departure, how- 
ever, the urgency of her parents, and 
the assiduities of a new suitor, made 
Diana yield her hand to Delio. The 
tale opens with the return of Sireno, 
and his woe at finding his mistress the 
wife of another. Various characters 


* We have never seen this translation, and are not aware whether or not it con- 
tains the second part of the Diana, by Perez. 
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are brought forward, and many epi- 
sodes are introduced, few of either 
having the slightest connexion with 
the main story. Diana herself does 
not appear till the sixth book ; when 
she endeavours to excuse her ill re- 
quital of Sireno’s constancy, by throw- 
ing the blame of her marriage upon 
her family. This confession, so flatter- 
ing to her husband, has no effect upon 
the victim of her former cruelty, as he 
has been cured of his passion by means 
of enchantment; and Montemayor 
leaves his heroine, at the end of the 
seventh book, bewailing the fruits of 
her folly or her fate. 

At this point the thread of the nar- 
rative is taken up by Alonzo Perez, 
who tells us+ that he arranged, in con- 
cert with Montemayor himself, the plot 
of the second series of Diana (No. 16). 
This work, like its predecessor, consists 
of prose interspersed with pieces of 
poetry ; and abounds in episodes and 
personages that do not relate at all to 
the principal tale or actors. In the 
course of the eight books, through 
which Perez spins his story, Sireno 
becomes disenchanted, and falls again 
in love with Diana. At the end Delio 
dies, and leaves his widow an object 
of admiration to many swains besides 
Sireno. Montemayor} had suggested 
the propriety of terminating the romance 
with the union of Sireno and Diana; 
but Perez reserved § the second nup- 
tials of his heroine for a third part of 
her history, which he never completed.|] 

It can hardly be said, that there is 
any chief plot in this romance. Some 
of the principal persons reside in the 
palace of the enchantress Felicia ; and 
in their excursions thence to the banks 
of the Ezla, where Diana dwelt, and 
to other places, meet with shep- 
herds and shepherdesses, the relation 
of whose adventures fills up the work. 
None of the characters are well drawn, 
and we feel no interest in them or 
their fortunes. We are repeatedly as- 
sured of the great personal charms of 
Diana, but she is extremely insipid ; 
and while her cruelty is much talked 


Montemayor’s romance has been 


several times translated into French; Pavillon’s version (12mo, Paris, 1613), which 
is now before us, seems to be faithful yet spirited, both as to the poetry and the 


prose. 


t See the arguments prefixed to the second part of the Diana. 


t Ibid. 


§ Ibid. See also the end of the last (eighth) book. 


|| Mr. Dunlop, through some mistake, says that Sireno and Diana are married in 
the continuation by Perez; but that part closes, in fact, with the death of Delio. 
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of, she is represented listening, in the 
absence of her husband, to the fulsome 
praises of admirers, one of whom signi- 
ficantly sings her a song on the subject 
of “the fair one ill-matched” (da bella 
mal maridada). Every shepherd and 
shepherdess speaks the language of the 
court, not of the cottage ; and Don Felix 
(an exalted personage of the original 
story) keeps his title throughout. The 
scene continues where Montemayor had 
laid it, in Leon, upon the banks of the 
Ezla, and in Felicia’s palace, at the 
distance of about a day's journey from 
the river. The period is left quite un- 
fixed : the modern names of Don Felix, 
Leon, &ec. besides paper, and perhaps 
other words startling to antiquarian 
ears, prevent us from going back to 
the golden age, although the reign of 
Folus is spoken of as not long anterior 
to the date of the story: but the mytho- 
logy is entirely heathen, and, with the 
exception of Felicia being a magician, 
as well as priestess of Diana, there is 
no instance of that inconsistency which 
offends us in Montemayor’s romance, 
and has been animadverted on in a 
very lively manner by Sismondi.* 
Perez+ is said to have been a man of 
greater learning than his model; but 
all subsequent writers{ concur in the 
sentence pronounced upon his Diana, 
by Cervantes, whose own opinion is, 
no doubt, that expressed by the curate :§ 
“ Here’s another Diana,” quoth the 
barber, “ the second of that name, by 
Salmantino (of Salamanca); nay, and 
a third too, by Gil Polo.” —* Pray,” 
said the curate, “let Salmantino in- 
crease the number of the criminals in 
the yard.” We are not aware that 
any passage of the second Diana is 
worthy of being translated as a speci- 
men of Perez’s prose style, and the 
poetry does not appear more deserving. 
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One of the best pieces in verse is on 
“ the fair one ill-matched ;” but as that 
was a favourite topic of the Spanish 
song writers, it is impossible to know 
how far this is original; although, no 
doubt, it is quite different from a song, 
with the same title, translated by Lock- 
hart || out of Sepulveda’s collection, and 
from that by Gil Polo, to be noticed 
hereafter. Another, founded on the 
old rustic song, “* Keep my cows for 
me,” is not without merit; but the 
leading idea has been so much more 
happily embodied in the four lines, 
which may be thus translated, { 
*¢ Dear youth, a kiss I'll give to thee, 
If thou wilt tend those cows of mine ; 
Or else give thou a kiss to me, 

And I will tend those cows of thine,” 
that we should flag in attempting a 
version of the seven stanzas now before 
us. 
Diana in Love [enamorada], by 
Gaspar Gil Polo (No. 17), is a conti- 
nuation,** in five books, of the original 
Diana, and enters into the narrative 
where it was left off by Montemayor. 
The story, in so far as concerns the 
chief personage, is very slight. Diana 
deplores her sad fate, and her husband 
becomes — perhaps not unnaturally — 
affected with jealousy: but he soon 
gives his wife real cause for that pain- 
ful emotion, as he falls desperately in 
love with a fair stranger, whom he 
quits Diana to pursue. The nymph 
is deaf to his prayer, and he grows ill 
from vexation. Diana informs her 
own and her husband’s relatives of his 
misconduct, and resolves to go for 
advice to the palace of Felicia. Delio’s 
malady, increased by his hearing these 
tidings, and by his dread lest Diana 
should meet her old lover Sireno, 
terminates fatally ; and Diana is united 
to her early admirer, under the aus- 


* Littérat. Espagnol. XVI. Siécle ; Hist. de la Littér. du Midi de l’Europe, 


chap. 26. (tom. iil. p. 301. 


Ed. Paris, 1813, 4 vols. 8vo.) 


+ Sedano, Parnaso Espafiol, tom. ix.; Noticia de los Poetas, p. xliii. Perez was 
a medical man of Salamanca, and his Diana used generally to be joined to that of 
Montemayor ; but it was first of all printed separately at Alcala, in 1564, two years 
after the publication of the original romance. 


+ 


§ Don Quixote, p. 1. b. i. chap. vi. 


¢ Sedano, ut sup; Antonio, Biblioth. Hispan. Nov. sub nom. Georg. de Monte- 
mayor ; Bouterwek, Hist of Span. Literat. b. 11, vol. i. p. 259. 


Edin, 1823. 


|| Ancient Spanish Ballads translated, 1823.—‘ The ill-married lady.” 
¥ « Guardame las vacas 
Cariilejo, y besarte he ; 
Sino, besame tu a mi, 
Que yo te los guardare.” 
** First printed at Valencia, in 1564, in 8vo; the same year that the work of 


Perez came out. 
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pices of Felicia, whose talents as a 
match-maker appear quite unrivalled. 
Such is the narrative,* as we catch 
occasional glimpses of it in the course 
of the work, which is chiefly occupied 
with the episodical histories of Alcida 
and Marcelio, with their families, in 
the highest paths ; and of Ismenia and 
Montano, in the humble walks of life. 
The scene opens on the banks of the 
Ezla; but is mostly laid in Felicia’s 
palace, and the beautiful sylvan coun- 
try near it, where the heroes and 
heroines of the episodes appear and 
recount their adventures. The con- 
clusion is happy ;—all true lovers are 
well matched, except two couples, to 
whom hope is held out by the en- 
chantress, and two of Diana’s guondam 
admirers, whose fate is promised to be 
detailed in a subsequent book — never 
written, and perhaps never intended. 
The machinery is simple enough ; 
for Felicia, although called priestess of 
Diana, works by enchantment, not by 
the power of the divine huntress. The 
fane of Diana beside Felicia’s abode, 
aud a temple of Minerva,t spoken of 
as situated in Portugal, together with 
the mention once made of Neptune, { 
savour of heathenism; but on one 
important occasion we meet with an 
allusion § to the Deity. Many modern 
names|| occur. We hear of the court 
of Lisbon and the African dominions 
of Portugal; and the longest poem § 
in the work is full of the names of 
distinguished modern Spaniards. The 
story of Alcida is very extravagant ; 
but that of Ismenia and Montano does 
not exceed probability : even the former 
has some interest, and the latter pos- 
sesses a considerable share. The prin- 
cipal merit of the romance is its style, 
in the poetical portions ; which Bouter- 
wek ** justly conceives to have been one 
of the chief reasons that induced Cer- 
vantes to prefer Polo to Montemayor, 
and to honour him with an encomium 
which will strike most readers as im- 
moderate :++ “ But as for that by Gil 
Polo, preserve it as charily as if Apollo 
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himself had written it.” The prose, so 
far as foreigners can judge, seems a 
very true imitation of Montemayor’s, 
yet in no respect superior; and may 
be pretty fairly estimated from the fol- 
lowing specimens, in translating which 
we have adhered as closely as possible 
to the Spanish. 


“‘Ittt is certain, that whoever loves 
delights in being loved, and will highly 
value the jealous feelings of the beloved 
object, since they are clear signs of love, 
proceed from it, and are always in com- 
pany with it—at least, I can say of my- 
self, that I never felt so much in love as 
when I saw myself jealous, and I never 
found myself jealous without being in 
love. To which Marcelio replied: ‘ I 
never thought that pastoral simplicity 
was able to form so skilful reasons as 
yours, in a question so difficult as this ; 
and hence 1 must condemn, as a very 
great error, the saying which many 
affirm, that liveliness of wit exists only 
in cities and courts, since I have found it 
as well in the depths of the woods, and 
in rude and rustic cabins. Nevertheless, 
I would dissent from your view, in which 
you made jealous feelings so certain 
messengers and companions of love, as 
though it could not be where they were 
not. For, although there may be few 
enamoured men who are not jealous, we 
cannot therefore say that an enamoured 
man, not being so, is not a more perfect 
and true lover. It rather shews the 
value, force, and purity of his desire, 
since that is unmingled and without the 
dross of frenzied suspicions.’ 

‘* They §§ walked a short distance, and 
then came to a forest, whither Diana 
guided them ; and it was the most deli- 
cious, the most shady and agreeable that 
could be in the most celebrated moun- 
tains and plains of the pastoral Arcadia. 
There were in it very beautiful alders, 
willows, and other trees, which mur- 
mured delightfully on the brink of crys- 
tal fountains, and in all directions, being 
softly moved by the fresh and sweet 
zephyr. There the air resounded so 
sweetly with the concerted harmony of 
birds, which fluttered gaily among the 
verdant boughs, that it melted the soul 
with soft pleasure. The place was en- 


* Mr. Dunlop seems to have given an abstract of this story for one of the Diana, 


by Perez.—Hist. of Fiction, c. xi. 
+ Lib. ii. $ Lib.i. 
|| Such as Ceuta, Gibraltar, &c. 
The Canto de Turia, lib. iii. 


§ Ibid. 


** Hist. of Span. Literat. b. ii. vol. i. p. 259. 


tt Don Quixote, p. 1, b. i. chap. 6. 


tt Lib. ii. ‘ Cierto esta, que quien ama,” &c. Pp. 77,78. Ed. Madrid, 1778, 8vo. 
§§ Lib. ii, ‘‘Carminaron un poco espacio,” &c. Pp. 108, 109. 
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tirely covered with green and tender 
herbage, from among which sprang fair 
and variegated flowers, which, painting 
the ground with different shades, re- 
freshed with sweet perfumes the most 
oppressed spirit. There the hunters were 
wont to find whole herds of timid deer, 
of mountain goats, and other animals, in 
taking and killing which one has glad 
pastime.” 


The poetry consists of sonnets and 
songs, many of both having a pastoral 
character. They evince more cultiva- 
tion than is observable in any of those 
Spanish poets who had preceded Bos- 
can and Garcilaso. Although they 
may display less genius than the best 
productions of Montemayor, they are 
more correct: they are, in general, 
free at once from conceit and extra- 
vagance ; some are lively, and most 
are natural and pleasing. In style, 
they are all equally removed from stiff- 
ness and from carelessness ; and while 
old modes of composition have been 
retained, they have assumed a more 
classical appearance under the hand of 
Polo. 

Two songs, addressed by a lover to 
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Zagala, ; por qué razon? t 
TAURISO— DIANA. 


Why, my girl, never look at me — why ? 
My fair foe, pray the reason impart. 
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his obdurate mistress, have been trans- 
lated by Dr. Bowring,* but with less 
close imitation of the original form 
than appears desirable in versions in- 
tended to convey a good idea of the 
structure of the Spanish compositions. 
Different pieces have been chosen and 
inserted, as specimens of Polo’s poetry, 
in different collections ; but we prefer 
(except in one instance) bringing be- 
fore our readers poems not elsewhere 
selected, both because we wish to 
afford novelty to those who read 
Spanish, and may have access to the 
compilations in which other extracts 
from the Diana are preserved, and 
because we think the following pieces 
capable of being rendered into English 
with smaller sacrifice of their original 
character, than some which Spanish 
critics seem to have estimated more 
highly as classical productions. We 
fear, however, that the following dia- 
logue between an ardent swain and his 
coy love has lost considerably in the 
translation, but in the original it re- 
minds us of Shenstone ; and the pert 
vivacity of the rustic belle is particu- 
larly amusing. 


D. Because that gives fatigue to the eye 


Which carries offence to the heart. 


What shepherdess living this day, 
Is there ever whom looking offends ? 


D. It is she who, to keep on her way, 
Both unloved and unloving intends. 


a 


There no heart?is so hard would’afflict 


With so great persecution, a soul. 
D, There’s no shepherd would e’er contradict 
Good reason, with purpose so whole. 


T. How occurs it, that love does not still 
Thy cruelty turn from its course? 
D. Because love is no other than will ; 


And in will there can never be force. 


On me look; for you reason have_well, 
To accord to my anguish a cure. 


D. No, ’tis reason that does me compel, 
To preserve my heart guarded and sure. 


T. But why giv'st thou me pain such as this ? 


* Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain (1 vol. 4 


And why keep’st thou thy loveliness all? 


2mo, Lond. 1824), p. 272. 


“ Si os pesa de ser querida” [ Diana, En, lib. v.]; p. 270. ‘* Despues que mal me 


quesistes.” [ Diana, En. lib. v.] 
Faber's Floresta de Rimas. 
t Diana, En. lib. i. pp. 60, 61. 





Ed. Madrid, 1778. 


These poems are Nos, 202 and 203 of Bobl de 
Hamburgo, 1821. 


8vo. 
12mo. 
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Because thou, sense and prudence amiss, 
Detestation presumest to call. 


T. ’Tis because, from all reason apart, 
Thy tyranny would me correct. 


D. Nay, 


’tis rather because from a smart 


1 endeavour my breast to protect. 


T. Look, I am not so ugly and vile, 
| As, my shepherdess, thou dost conceive. 


D. Be contented then, shepherd, awhile, 


When I tell thee thy words I believe. 


T. After causing my passion, I pray, 
My fair foe, dost thou make me thy jest ? 
D. If aught else thou wouldst have me to say, 
More must reason thy question suggest. 


The next is a song on the favourite 
Spanish theme, “ the fair one ill- 
matched ;”” and we have done our best 
to preserve the style of the original, 
that the reader may see the manner in 
which Polo wrote the old poetical 
exercise of a “ glosa.” 


La bella mal maridada.* 


The lovely lady married ill ; 
Among the fairest that I see, 
If thou love shalt ever take, 
Thou mayst not leave my life to me. 


Amor cata que es locura. 


’Twere madness, love—bethink thee well, 
To suffer that a greater part, 
In ruling those whose charms excel, 
Be taken by misfortune fell, 
Than by thyself when such thou art. 
Because, since lauded beauty bright 
Is ever subject to thy will; 
Thou art dishonour’d in my sight, 
In suffering, that be e’er might 
The lovely lady married ill, 


Thou dost amiss, since loveliness 

Herself thy friend sincere hath shewn ; 
And she hath ever caused distress 
To him who gazed on her: yet less 

For any sake than for thine own. 
Even so the constant faith I bear, 

And all the pain that tortures me, 
Come not because I look’d ; but fair 
Because she is, whom view I dare, 

Among the fairest that I see. 


Love! through thy might such numbers 
die, 
That, since murder is thy pleasure, 
I hope I shall some day espy 
‘Thee, by thine own hand wounded, lie ; 
For thou kee »p'st not any measure. 


e * Diana, En. lib. iii. pp. 142 
e + Diana, En. lib. i. p. 62. 
t Diana, En. lib. v. p. 218. 












And oh! how well thou’lt then appear, 
Tormented by thy self-caused ache! 
Thou’lt thine own captive be ; for here, . 
That thou must take thyself ’tis clear, 

If thow love shalt ever take. 


Then double torture mayst thou use 
For every mortal, every where ; 
And yet thou mayst thyself excuse, 
rT hough me thou dost so much abuse, 
Since even thyself thou wilt not spare. 
Should I speak in reprobation, 
Then this defence thou'lt urge for thee : 
’Tis by reason’s strong dictation, 
After thy self-condemnation, 
My life thou mayst not leave to me. 


The two next are specimens of songs 
with a refran, or burden, woven into 
both the beginning and concluding 
stanzas. 


Tenga fin mi triste vida.t 


Now let my sad existence close, 
Since, spite of all I weep, 

There is no guerdon for my woes, 
Nor trust in faith I keep. 


The lot I bear with is so hard, 
That gladly were received 
By me a very poor reward, 
If I were but believed. 


But though my life pain only knows, 
And is in sorrow deep, 

There is no guerdon for my woes, 
Nor trust in faith I keep. 


Zagal, vuelve sobre ti.t 


Return again, youth, to thyself, 
Since, to keep far from sorrow away, 
I nor others, through love, wish to slay ; : 
Nor that love should. e’er slay me my self, 





This song connects in the original the two trans- 
lated by Bow ring, and which now stand transposed in his collection. 
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Since I'll live without seeing thee more, 
For the love of me do not expire ; 
As I nor, that thou love me, desire, 

Nor resolve that I thee shall adore. Though lovelier far, and Joving too, 
She were, yet, should I for her pine, 

I'd taste less pleasure than I do, 

In giving her uo love of mine. 





Restored you life, and her disdain 
Unbarr’d your way to liberty. 


When, if thus, thou assur’st me thyself, 
That the lover must die in dismay, 
Nor others through love wish to slay, 

Nor that love should e’er slay me myself. May I, Diana, view in thee 
A hopeless grief—love wound thee 

80, 

That I, for all thou hadst of me, 

May the fullmeed of vengeance know. 

Goze el amador contento.* * * * 


The next verses form the commence- 
ment ofa song, which is without any 
national characteristic. 


The lover feels content to find 
His suit meet favour at the last ; 
But I that fairly from my mind 
Has all my former anguish past. 


The following stanzas are from an 
imitation of the once-admired Proven- 
calt poetry. By its structure it is sus- 
ceptible of infinite variety; and we 


Amid much pain, so late, if ever, think that it displays the powers of 
We see the favours of the fair, Polo to great advantage, at the same 
It better were by far, that never time that we are sensible he has used 
We should bestow onthem our care. jn jt a degree of hyperbole, not con- 
Eyes! thank Diana for each gain sonant with his usual strain. 


Received by you ; her cruelty 


Quando con mil colores devisado.t 


When clad in a thousand hues, varied and fair, 
Spring gently is moving along the glad ground, 
The meadow is gay, the sky tranquil around ; 

Rich then is the shepherd, and thriving his care. 
Among full-blossom’d trees, hark! each nightingale 

Pours forth her soft wail : 
Clear founts are springing, 
Round them are ringing 
The sweet notes of song, 
Nymphs and birds prolong : 
But if my Elvinia her eyes turn away, 
Then reign all around us shall winter for aye. 


What time the stern north-wind’s blasts, icy and keen, 
Each herb, tree, and flower of their beauty bereave ; 
Their melody then must the nightingales leave — 

All the desert plain o’er no verdure is seen. 

And longer by far than day’s few hours of light 
Is then the chill night : 
A thick heavy cloud, 
In most sable shroud. 


The last specimen we shall give isa appears to us the least far-fetched and 
question, or riddle (pregunta), which obscure of all those which are made to 


* Diana, En. lib.iv. pp. 178,179. The stanza in the translation is different from 
that in the Spanish, but the length of the verse is the same in both. 

+ Bouterwek (b. xi. vol. i. p. 414) supposes Polo to have been the earliest 
Spanish imitator of this style, and we are not at present aware of any proof to the 
contrary ; but seeing that the same measure is to be found in one of the finest of the 
Cancdes of Camoens [‘‘ Por meio de humas serras mui fragosas,” Rhythmas, p. 1, 
can. 16§] the question of its first introduction into the peninsula would depend on 
the fact, whether Camoens wrote that song we have cited before or after his residence 
in India, as he left Europe before Polo’s work was published, but did not return till 
it must have been widely circulated. 

¢ Diana, En. lib. vy. This piece is printed in the Bibliotheca Selecta de Literatura 
Espaiiola of Mendibil and Silvela, t. iii. lib. iii. p. $86 (ed. Burdeos. 1819, 4 vols. 
8vo), as well as in the Parnaso Espaiiol, t. viii. pp. 284—6. 


§ Obras, t. xi. pp. 229-33, Ed. Lisb. 1783. 5 vols. 12mo. 
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amuse the company in the gardens of 
Felicia; and with the solutions of 
which we think the expounders must 
have been inspired by the magician 
herself. Without such aid, we believe 
no one could find out that the pregunta 
quoted by Bouterwek meant “ a horse’s 
tail; but we dare to imagine, that 
some of our readers may guess that 
the interpretation of this enigma — 


Decid ; qual es el maestro ?* 


Tell me, where is that master found, 
Whose proper lord his servant is ? 

Like any madman is he bound : 
Though no ability is his, 

He is possess’d of wondrous skill ; 
Although of learning not a jot, 

Yet he of letters has his fill; 
And when I had him near me got, 

I heard him not, yet understood, 
While he such learning did display. 
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He told me much—but, bad or good, 
A single word he did not say— 


is a book. 

The poem which we have alread 
mentioned, as the longest of Polo's 
effusions, is called the Song of Turia ¢ 
(Canto de Turia), in honour of a river 
of that name, which waters Polo’s na- 
tive province of Valencia. This piece, 
which extends to forty-four octave 
stanzas, and has no connexion with 
the story into which it is introduced, 
is entirely devoted to the praises of 
writers, and other persons of renown, 
born on the banks of the Turia; but 
without the notes explanatory of the 
persons celebrated, the song would, as 
Bouterwek { observes, be unintelli- 
gible: and we may add, that, even 
with their aid, it is wholly uninte- 
resting. 


MAGIANA, OR, THE MYSTERIES OF NATURAL AND 
ARTIFICIAL MAGIC. 


No. II. 


Attuoucu from the first to the last 
hour of our existence our exhausted 
frames are daily refreshed with sleep, 
yet so little attention do we pay to 
phenomena of such frequent occur- 
rence, that we are at this moment 
almost totally ignorant of the nature 
and causes of this periodical suspen- 
sion of our corporeal and mental 
faculties. 

Physiologists have heaped specula- 
tion upon speculation, and metaphy- 
sicians theory upon theory, and yet 
neither of these classes of philosophers 
have ever thought of previously col- 
lecting a mass of facts as a necessary 
basis for their reasoning. The cele- 
brated Hall tells us, that sleep arises 


rom a simple absence, deficiency, or 


immobility of the spirits, or from com- 
pression of the nerves! and Dr. Cullen 
ascribes it to a collapse of the brain, or 
a state of diminished mobility in the 


nervous fluid. Some believe that sleep 
arises from the pressure of blood accu- 
mulated in the brain; while others, 
such as Richerand, refer it to a dimi- 
nution in the quantity of blood carried 
to that organ. A later author, Dr. Park, 
considers sleep as resulting “ from a full 
and slow circulation in the brain, pro- 
ceeding from a spontaneous relaxation 
of the cerebral vessels, occurring simul- 
taneously with a retarded pulse from 
diminished action of the heart.” 
Unsatisfactory as these theories are, 
we might still have expected, in the 
writings of physiologists, a detail of 
facts and observations on a_ subject 
so universally interesting, and one to 
which almost every intelligent mind 
might contribute its contingent; but 
this expectation is sadly disappointed, 
when we enter upon the investigation. 
Dr. Cullen, indeed, suggested it as 
probable that the senses of different 


* Diana, En. lib. v. p. 232. The stanza of the original has been departed from 


in this translation. 
+ Lib. iii, pp. 150-64. 


This poem is alluded to by Cervantes, in his Galatea ; 


in the sixth book of which he addresses some verses to Polo, full of the highest com- 
5 


mendation, and promises of the admiration of posterity. 


See the Canto de Calliope ; 


Galatea, lib. vi. p. 303, ed. Madrid, 1736; or in the Parnaso Espaiiol, tom. viii. 


pp. 287-319. 


¢ Hist. of Span. Literat. hook ii, vol. i. p. 262. 
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parts of the body fall asleep in suc- 
cession, and repose with different de- 
grees of intensity; and M. Cabanis, 
carrying the principle still farther, has 
maintained that the principal muscles 
of the legs and arms fall asleep before 
those which sustain the head, and that 
the most watchful ofall are the muscles 
of the back. The sense of sight sleeps 
first, as is evinced by the dropping of 
the eyelids; then the senses of taste, 
smell, hearing, and touch, in the order 
of their enumeration. 

It is not our intention to enter at all 
into discussions on any of these subjects. 
We propose merely to entertain the 
general reader with an account of some 
very remarkable cases, in which the 
powers of the body and the mind have 
undergone the most astonishing sus- 
pension. 


No. I. Account of the extraordinary 
sleeper, Samuel Chilton, of Tinsbury. 


Samuel Chilton, an inhabitant of the 
village of Tinsbury, near Bath, was a 
labourer of a robust habit of body, 
though not corpulent, and had reached 
the 25th year of his age. When ap- 
parently in perfect health, he fell into 
a profound sleep on the 13th May, 
1694, and every method which was 
tried to rouse him proved unsuccessful. 
His mother ascribed his conduct to 
sullenness of temper; and dreading 
that he would die of hunger, placed 
within his reach bread and cheese and 
small beer; and though no person ever 
saw him eat or drink during a whole 
month, yet the food set before him was 
daily consumed. At the end of a 
month, he rose of his own accord, put 
on his clothes, and resumed his usual 
labours in the field. 

After a lapse of nearly two years, 
namely, on the 9th of April, 1696, 
he was again overtaken with excessive 
sleep. He was now bled, blistered, 
cupped, and scarified, and the most 
irritating medicines applied externally ; 
but they were unable to rouse, or even 
to irritate him, and during a whole 
fortnight he was never seen to open 
his eyes. He ate, however, as before, 
of the food which was placed near him, 
and performed the other functions which 
were required ; but no person ever saw 
any of those acts, though he was some- 
times found fast asleep with his mouth 
full of food. In this condition he lay 
ten weeks, 

A singular change in his constitution 
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now took place. He lost entirely the 
power of eating: his jaws were set, 
and his teeth so closely clenched, that 
every attempt to force open his mouth 
with instruments failed. Having acci- 
dentally observed an opening in his 
teeth, made by the action of the tobacco- 
pipe, and usual with most great smokers, 
they succeeded in pouring some tent 
wine into his throat through a quill. 
During forty-six days, he subsisted on 
about three pints or two quarts of tent ; 
and during all that period he had no 
alvine evacuation. 

At the end of seventeen weeks, viz. 
about the 7th of August, he awoke, 
dressed himself, and walked about the 
room, being perfectly unconscious that 
he had slept more than one night. 
Nothing, indeed, could make him be- 
lieve that he had slept so long, till, 
upon going to the fields, he saw crops 
of barley and oats ready for the sickle, 
which he remembered were only sown 
when he last visited them. 

Although his flesh was somewhat 
diminished by so long a fast, yet he 
was said to look brisker than he had 
ever done before. He felt no incon- 
venience whatever from his long con- 
finement, and he had not the smallest 
recollection of any thing that had hap- 
pened. He accordingly entered again 
upon his rural occupations, and con- 
tinued to enjoy good health till the 
morning of the 17th of August, 1697, 
when he experienced a coldness and 
shivering in his back ; and, after vomit- 
ing once or twice, he again fell into his 
former state of somnolency. 

Dr. William Oliver, to whom we 
owe the preservation of these remark- 
able facts, happening to be at Bath, 
and hearing of so singular a case, set 
out, on the 23d of August, to inquire 
into its history. On his arrival at Tins- 
bury, he found Chilton asleep, with 
bread and cheese, and a cup of beer, 
placed on a stool within his reach. 
His pulse was regular, though a little 
too strong, and his respiration free. 
He was in “a breathing sweat,” with 
an agreeable warmth over his body. 
Dr. Oliver bawled into his ear, pulled 
his shoulders, pinched his nose, stopped 
his mouth and nose together ; but, not- 
withstanding this rude treatment, he 
evinced no indications of sensibility. 
Impressed with the belief that the 
whole was “ a cheat,” Dr. Oliver lifled 
up his eyelids and found the eyeballs 
drawn up under his eyebrows, and 
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perfectly motionless. He held a phial 
containing spirit of sal ammoniac under 
one nostril a considerable time; but 
though the doctor could not bear it for 
a moment under his own nose without 
making his eyes water, the sleeping 

atient was insensible to its pungency. 

he ammoniacal spirit was then thrown 
up his nostrils, to the amount of about 
half an ounce; but though it was “as 
strong almost as fire itself,” it only 
made the patient's eyelids shiver and 
tremble, and his nose run. 

Thus baffled in every attempt to 
rouse him, our ruthless doctor crammed 
the same nostril with the powder of 
white hellebore; and finding this equal- 
ly inactive, he was perfectly convinced 
that no impostor could have remained 
insensible to such applications, and 
that Chilton was really overpowered 
with sleep. 

In the state in which Dr. Oliver left 
him, various gentlemen from Bath went 
to see him; but his mother would not 
permit the repetition of any experi- 
ments. 

On the 2d of September, Mr. Wool- 
mer, an experienced apothecary, went 
to see him, and finding his pulse pretty 
high, he took 14 ounces ofblood from his 
arm ; but neither at the opening of the 
vein, nor during the flow of the blood, 
did he make the smallest movement. 

In consequence of his mother re- 
moving to another house, Chilton was 
carried down stairs when in this fit of 
somnolency. His head accidentally 
struck against a stone, and received 
such a severe blow, that it was much 
cut; but he gave no indications what- 
ever of having felt the blow. Dr. Oliver 
again visited him in his new house ; 
and, after trying again some of his 
former stimulants, he saw a gentleman 
who accompanied him run a large pin 
into the arm uf Chilton to the very bone, 
without his being sensible of it. During 
the whole of this long fit he was never 
seen to eat or drink, though generally 
once a-day, or sometimes once in two 
days, the food which stood by him had 
disappeared. 

Such was the condition of our patient 
till the 19th November, when his mother 
having heard a noise, ran up to his room 
and found him eating. Upon asking 
him how he was, he replied, “ Very 
well, thank God.” She then asked 
him whether he liked bread and butter 
or bread and cheese best. He an- 
swered, bread and cheese. She imme- 
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diately left the room to convey the 
agreeable intelligence to his brother ; 
but, upon their return to the bed-room, 
they found him as fast asleep as ever, 
and incapable of being roused by any 
of the means which they applied. 

From this time his sleep seems to 
have been less profound ; for though 
he continued in a state of somnolency 
till the end of January, or the begin- 
ning of February, yet he seemed to 
hear when they called him by his 
name; and though he was incapable 
of returning any answer, yet they con- 
sidered him as sensible to what was 
said. His eyes were less closely shut, 
and frequent tremors were seen in his 
eyelids. About the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, Chilton awoke in perfect health, 
having no recollection whatever of any 
thing that had happened to him during 
his long sleep. ‘The only complaint 
that he made was, that the cold pinch- 
ed him more than usual. He returned, 
accordingly, to his labours in the field, 
and, so far as we can learn, he was not 
again attacked with this singular dis- 
ease. 


No. II. Account of the remarkable som- 
nolency of Margaret Lyall, who con- 
tinued in a state of sleep nearly six 
weeks. 


The subject of this remarkable nar- 
rative was a young woman, about 
twenty-one years of age. On the 27th 
June, 1815, when she was living in 
service in the parish of Craig, near 
Montrose, she was found in bed in a 
deep sleep, with the appearance of 
blood having flowed from her nose, 
and about half a Scotch pint of blood 
was observed on the floor near her bed- 
side. Various methods were tried to 
rouse her, but they all proved ineffec- 
tual, and she was conveyed in a cart 
to her father’s house, which was about 
half a mile distant. Dr. Gibson, of 
Montrose, took a pound of blood from 
her arm; but she remained in the same 
state of lethargy till the afternoon of the 
30th of June, when she spontaneously 
awoke and asked for food. At this 
time al! her faculties, both of mind 
and body, were perfect. She recol- 
lected distinctly that she had been 
awakened on Tuesday morning by a 
bleeding at her nose, and that she held 
her head over the bedside till it stopped ; 
but from that moment she had no recol- 
lection of any thing that had happened. 
On the evening of June 30 she again 
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went to sleep; and on the morning of 
July 1 she was found in the same state 
of profound sleep as formerly. Her 
jaws were now so firmly locked as to 
resist the introduction of either food or 
liquid ; but her breathing was gentle, 
and the expression of her countenance 
serene and placid. This deep sleep 
continued seven days, without any 
motion, food, or evacuation of any 
kind. She now, however, began to 
move her left hand, and intimated a 
desire for food by putting her hand to 
her mouth. She ate more than was 
necessary, but discovered no indica- 
tions of being sensible to what was 
going on around her. Her left hand 
alone moved ; her right hand and arm 
appearing to be completely dead, as 
she never shrunk in the slightest degree 
when it was pricked with a pin. When 
the same pin was applied to the left arm, 
she instantly drew it back. 

In this state she continued to take 
food when it was given her; and when 
the hand which held the bread was 
raised by another person to her mouth, 
she began to eat slowly until it was 
finished. Her hand then dropped upon 
her chin or under lip, and remained 
there till it was replaced at her side. 
In this state her eyelids were always 
shut; and when forcibly opened, the 
eyeball appeared to be turned upwards. 

Her friends had hitherto declined to 
employ any medical means for her re- 
covery; but about the middle of July 
they allowed her head to be shaved, 
and applied a large blister to it. This 
blister, after continuing its action for 
nineteen hours, produced a copious 
issue, without exciting the least un- 
easiness on the part of the patient. 
Attempts were also made to rouse her 
by sinapisms applied to her feet, and 
by moving her feet from cold into hot 
water, and vice versa; but they were 
altogether fruitless. 

On the forenoon of Tuesday the 8th 
of August, exactly six weeks from the 
commencement of her lethargy, she 
gave distinct proofs that she heard what 
was addressed to her, intimating her 
assent or dissent by the movements of 
her left hand. In the afternoon of the 
same day she again relapsed ; but in 
the evening she gave such evident signs 
of hearing, that she was lifted into a 
chair till her bed was made. Her father 
took her by the right hand, and having 
urged her to move it, she commenced 
by first moving the thumb, and then 
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the rest of the fingers in succession. 
Having opened her eyelids, he pre- 
sented a candle and asked whether she 
saw it. She answered yes, in a feeble 
voice. And though she gradually and 
in a few minutes recovered all her fa- 
culties, yet she was so weak as scarcely 
to be able to move. 

During the whole of the time of 
her somnolency her colour was in ge- 
neral healthy, but her complexion was 
more delicate than usual, sometimes 
changing to paleness, and at other 
times to a feverish flush. Her pulse 
was 50 during the first two weeks of 
her lethargy, about 60 during the third 
and fourth week, and about 71 on the 
day of lier recovery. Her bodily tem- 
perature was natural; but she gene- 
rally became extremely cold when she 
was lifted out of bed. 

When she had recovered from her 
illness, she had, generally speaking, no 
recollection of any thing that had oc- 
curred to her. She remembered hav- 
ing conversed with her friends on the 
afternoon of the 30th of June, and she 
had never been conscious of requiring 
or taking food, of having been lifted 
from her bed for other purposes, or 
of having had her head shaved and 
blistered. 

The debility which attended the 
recovery of Margaret Lyall continued 
for a few days; but such was the ra- 
pidity with which she regained her 
strength, that, on the 31st of August, 
she began to work as a reaper, in the 
service of the late Mr. Arkley, of Dun- 
nivald, and continued, without fatigue, 
to perform the regular labours of the 
harvest. 

When the harvest was concluded, 
she went as a servant into Mr. Arkley’s 
family; and, on the morning of the 
27th of September, she was found in a 
state of deep sleep, from which they 
tried in vain to rouse her. She was in 
this state carried to her father’s house, 
the distance ofa quarter of a mile, and 
continued exactly fifty hours in a gen- 
tle but deep sleep. From this second 
lethargy she awoke in perfect health, 
ate her breakfast, and resumed her 
work as usual at Dunnivald. On the 


11th of October, she was again found 
in the same state of profound sleep, 
was again conveyed to her father's 
house, and, having again slept through 
the long period of fifty hours, she re- 
turned to her master’s service in per- 
fect health. 
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The sequel of Margaret Lyall’s his- 
tory is a painful one. Although she 
enjoyed good health for nearly a whole 
year, and appeared to be very comfort- 
able in her situation, she was found 
dead in an outhouse at Dunnivald, 
having hanged herself by her own 
hands on the morning ofthe 21st Sept. 
1816. She is known to have dreaded 
the recurrence of her former illness, 
and it is probable that she was under 
the influence of some such fear when 
she committed this fatal act. 

The preceding account of this cu- 
rious case is abridged from the narra- 
tive drawn up by the Rev. James 
Brewster, minister of the parish where 
Margaret Lyall resided. The particu- 
lars of the narrative were authenticated 
by her father, John Lyall, Mr. Arkley, 
of Dunnivald, Mr. Ferguson, minister 
of Maryton, and Dr. Gibson, of Mont- 
rose. 


No. III. Account of the case of M. C., 
called the “ Sleeping Beauty.” 


The young girl who is the subject 
of the following narrative was born 
and bred in London. She was the 
eldest of eight children, and her pa- 
rents having been obliged to leave the 
metropolis, on account of pecuniary 
embarrassments, they seem to have 
taken up their residence in Aberdeen. 

The peculiarity of constitution which 
we are about to descr.be, first shewed 
itself in December 1814, when M, C. 
was house-servant to Mrs. L. On the 
2d of March her father and mother 
brought her to Dr. Dyce, for medical 
advice ; and this eminent practitioner 
watched the progress of the disease, 
with much interest and accurate ob- 
servation, till its disappearance in 
June of the same year. The girl was 
now nearly sixteen years of age, and 
had enjoyed very good health for some 
years past. She was beautiful and 
well formed, and had such a healthy 
appearance, that no person could have 
conjectured that there was any derange- 
ment in her corporeal functions. 

About the end of December 1814, 
Mrs. L. had observed that the girl had 
acquired the habit of sleeping by the 
fire in the evening, and she had fre- 
quent occasion to reprove her for this 
propensity. Some time afterwards she 
began to speak in her sleep, and af- 
forded much diversion to her fellow- 
servants by repeating the occurrences 
of the day, and by uttering those wild 
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incoherent expressions which are usual 
with sleep-talkers. 

When Mrs. L. was, one evening in 
January, on a visit at a friend’s house, 
and Maria with her, Mrs. L. mentioned 
the extraordinary fact of her speaking 
and singing in her sleep. The party 
requested her to remain, in order to 
hear her; but being then put upon her 
guard, she did not fall asleep till after 
twelve o’clock. She then began to 
sing a psalm, and fancying herself an 
episcopal clergyman, she went through 
the ceremony of baptising three chil- 
dren, and gave a good and appropriate 
extempore prayer. <A clergyman of 
that persuasion was present, and ex- 
pressed his astonishment at what he 
had heard. In order to satisfy the 
company that she was asleep, Mrs. L. 
shook her severely by the shoulders ; 
and having then awakened her, she 
appeared unconscious of every thing 
excepting that she had fallen asleep, 
of which she seemed to be greatly 
ashamed. 

On another occasion, when Mrs. L. 
was from home, Maria fell into one of 
her sleepy fits, and the ladies of the 
house were called to see her. She 
imagined that she was living with her 
aunt at Epsom, and going to the races, 
and placing herself on one of the kitchen 
stools, she rode upon it into the room ; 
and, notwithstanding the violent exer- 
tion she used, and the tremendous 
noise she made, she did not awake, 
but remembered having dreamt of 
going to the races. 

Having been severely reprimanded 
for this exhibition by her mistress, who 
threatened to part with her if she fell 
asleep again, and who also promoted 
the moral efficacy of her rebuke by a 
dose of salts, Maria did not again fall 
into a sleepy fit for a whole week. She 
soon, however, relapsed into her former 
practice, with this addition, that she 
answered distinctly any question that 
was put to her. The disease now in- 
creased so rapidly, that it came on at 
different times of the evening and 
morning. Mrs. L. assures us, that 
she has known her to dress herself in 
the morning, and also the children, 
while “dead asleep.” One morning 
she came into Mrs. L.’s bed-room for 
a key, and having taken it as directed 
from Mrs. L.’s pocket, she was asked 
what o'clock it was. She replied, 
laughing, “ La, ma’am! it is near 
twelve.” Mrs. L. immediately drew 
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aside the curtain, and perceived, to 
her great astonishment, that Maria’s 
eyes were shut. She accordingly 
called for the other servant to take the 
key; but Maria refused to surrender 
it, gave the servant what she wanted, 
locked the door, and put the key into 
her mistress’s pocket. Maria arranged 
the things on the breakfast-table as 
usual, with her eyes shut all the time, 
and having awaked with the child on 
her knee, she could not understand 
how she had got on her clothes. While 
in this state, Mrs. L. frequently lifted 
up her eyelids, and her eyes appeared 
quite sunk in her head, as if dead. On 
another occasion, Mrs. L. found her in 
a state of stupor, with her eyes open ; 
and as this was the first time that she 
had seen this, she became greatly 
alarmed, and was afraid any longer to 
trust the children with her. She 
therefore communicated her fears to 
her mother, recommended medical 
advice, and procured that interview 
with Dr. Dyce, on the 2d of March, 
which we have already mentioned. 

Being desirous of examining his pa- 
tient in one of her sleepy fits, Dr. Dyce 
saw her at his own house on Friday 
the 3d of March. ‘* When she was 
brought into his room, she appeared 
as if in a state of stupor; her eyes 
were half open, but when desired she 
could open them perfectly. At other 
times she closed them, as if uncon- 
scious of what she did. Having de- 
sired her to look at me, and tell me 
who I was, she gave a vacant kind of 
stare, and named some other person. 
She was then desired to look about 
her, and say where she was. This she 
did apparently with some attention, 
but though she had been in the room 
before, she answered that she was in 
the New Inn. Afterwards I desired 
her to look at the light, as the sun was 
very bright at the time: this she did 
most readily ; but I could perceive no 
contraction of the iris, which seemed 
to be in a state of paralysis. At all 
events, it allowed the greatest quantity 
of the strongest rays of light to fall on 
the retina, without producing their 
usual stimulus on that sensible mem- 
brane.” 

But though the sun’s rays did not 
seem to excite the retina, she read a 
portion of a book which Dr. Dyce put 
into her hands. During this exami- 
nation her pulse never exceeded 70, 
her countenance was quite natural, but 
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her extremities were rather cold. When 
desired to stand up, she seemed to 
feel that she had not sufficient mus- 
cular power; for on making the first 
attempt, she staggered like a person 
suddenly awakened ; but after a short 
time she was able to walk, run, or 
dance, like other people. Being de- 
sired by the servant who brought her, 
to sing, she began a hymn, which she 
sung “ most delightfully,” and with- 
out the smallest hesitation. Dr. Dyce 
heard her sing the same hymn on the 
4th of March; and the others, who 
were better judges of music than him- 
self, concurred in opinion that she 
sung it with much more spirit and 
effect during her sleep. 

When her hands were plunged in 
cold water, she recovered in a few 
seconds from her fit, and regained the 
full possession of all her faculties. 
She informed Dr. Dyce that, previous 
to her attack she felt drowsy, with a 
slight pain in her head, then a cloud 
or mist came over her eyes, attended 
with a peculiar noise in the head, which 
she said resembling a carriage moving 
with great velocity, in which she her- 
self was seated. At this stage, her 
conceptions of things were immedi- 
ately altered, even ifher eyes remained 
open; and were she asked where she 
was, her answer was invariably in- 
correct. 

On the 5th of March, while in a fit 
of somnolency, Maria performed her 
usual duties relative to the pantry and 
the dinner-table. She would not per- 
mit any of the servants to touch a 
plate, knife, or fork, but laid every 
thing down in proper order, with her 
eyelids shut. She asked Mrs. L. for 
the key of the store-room, opened it, 
gave out to another servant what was 
wanted, and returned the key to her 
mistress, without even opening her 
eyelids. During this fit Dr. Dyce 
went to see her, but she did not re- 
cognise him. When Mrs. L. desired 
her to stand straight up, and look 
round her, and tell her where she was, 
she recovered instantly, the expression 
of her eyes changed, and she imme- 
diately knew Dr. Dyce. In a short 
time, however, she relapsed, and 
evinced, by the incorrectness of her 
answers, that she was under the in- 
fluence of her complaint. When she 
was desired to describe what she felt, 
she placed her hand on her forehead, 
and complained of her head ; remark- 
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ing, at the same time, that “she saw 
the mice running through the room.” 
Mrs. L. mentioned that she had made 
the same remark on former occasions, 
even when her eyes were shut; and 
that she frequently imagined that she 
was accompanied by a little black dog, 
which she could not get rid of. 

In some of her fits, she insisted that 
she was going to church to preach; 
and when she was one day taking out 
two infants to an airing, she was seized 
with one of her fits on the quay, and, 
without any hesitation, she walked on 
a single plank, placed between a vessel 
and the shore, and even danced on it 
with the children. When she had re- 
eovered, she denied all knowledge of 
this fact; but when she was under the 
influence of a paroxysm, she acknow- 
ledged and asserted it. 

This singular faculty of recollecting 
what took place in one paroxysm, when 
she was under the influence of another, 
and of forgetting it entirely when she 
was well, was particularly exhibited 
in an event ofa very painful descrip- 
tion, which befell her on the 6th of 
March. Her fellow-servant, a young 
woman of a very abandoned character, 
having found out that Maria forgot 
entirely every transaction that occurred 
during a fit, introduced clandestinely 
a young man into the house, and ob- 
tained for him an opportunity of treat- 
ing her with the utmost brutality. 
These depraved wretches accomplished 
their object by stopping her mouth 
with the bed-clothes ; and by this and 
other means they succeeded in over- 
powering a vigorous resistance, which 
their unfortunate victim was able to 
make, even under the influence of her 
malady. On the following day the 
horrors of this transaction did not re- 
main on her mind; she had entirely 
forgotten them: nor did any person 
interested in her welfare know any 
thing of the matter for several days, 
till she again fell into one of her pa- 
roxysms, when she related to her mo- 
ther all the particulars of her violation. 
These particulars cannot be related in 
a work like this. The base wretch 
who conceived the infamous design 
was taken into custody and examined, 
but no evidence that was capable of 
convicting her could be obtained. 

Another curious example of the pe- 
culiarity of memory already mentioned, 
occurred on Sunday, when she was 
taken to church by her mistress during 
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one of her paroxysms. She conducted 
herself like any other person, and 
seemed much affected by the sermon, 
the subject of which was the danger of 
breaking the sabbath-day. She shed 
tears during the account which the 
preacher gave of the execution of three 
young men in Edinburgh, who had 
described in their dying confessions 
the circumstances in which their vi- 
cious career had originated. About a 
quarter ofan hour after her return from 
church she recovered from her fit; she 
was quite astonished at the questions 
which were put to her about the church 
and the sermon, and denied that she 
had been in any such place. But on 
the following night, when she was 
again taken ill, she not only mentioned 
her having been at church, but repeated 
the words of the text; and, in Dr. 
Dyce’s hearing, gave an accurate ac- 
count of the sermon, and of the tragical 
fate of the three young men whose 
history had so powerfully affected her 
feelings. 

During the time that our patient was 
well, her eyes had all the vivacity of 
youth and health; but when she was 
seized with a fit, her eyes resembled 
those of a person under amaurosis, or 
of one half inebriated, who had never 
been in that state before. On one 
occasion her stare was accompanied 
with something resembling a squint ; 
on another occasion, when Dr. Dyce 
tried to open her eyelids, he found the 
pupils greatly contracted —a state the 
very reverse of what he had found in 
all his previous examinations. 

During her paroxysms she exhibited 
another remarkable peculiarity: she 
knew any person better by looking at 
their shadow than at their body. 
When Dr. Dyce desired her to point 
to different parts of his body and dress, 
and name them, she could not do it 
when the light of the candle or the fire 
shone full upon him ; but she pointed 
at every part accurately when it was 
placed in the shade. 

From the singular disease which we 
have above described, our patient re- 
covered about the 11th of June, when 
a particular change in her constitution 
took place; and about a year after- 
wards Dr. Dyce saw her in a state of 
perfect health. He ascribes all the 
peculiarities of this case to uterine 
ritation, or, at least, to the influence 
which it is known to exert over the 
nervous system. 
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No. LV. Observations on Somnambulism. 


The cases which we have described 
in the preceding pages are obviously 
cases of somnambulism, or of that 
condition of the mind in which it is 
intensely occupied with some imagi- 
nary object of its own; while the bo- 
dily organs, such as those of speech 
and locomotion, are restored to acti- 
vity, and under the control of the will. 

One of the simplest cases of som- 
nambulism, and one of those which is 
best known, is that of talking during 
sleep. There are many persons who 
talk much and fluently in their sleep, 
but who speak only in reference to 
their own thoughts, and are quite in- 
sensible to any conversation that is 
either held in their presence or imme- 
diately addressed to them. There are 
others, on the contrary, who answer 
distinctly every question that is ad- 
dressed to them; who reveal their se- 
crets ; and who describe, in the clear- 
est manner, the events about which 
they are dreaming. In these cases the 
sense of hearing is awake, while the 
other senses are asleep. 

One of the most remarkable cases 
of speaking during sleep, is that of an 
American lady, now (we believe) alive, 
who preached during her sleep, per- 
forming regularly every part of the 
Presbyterian service, from the psalm 
to the blessing. This lady was the 
daughter of respectable, and even 
wealthy parents; she fell into bad 
health, and under its influence she 
disturbed and annoyed her family by 
her nocturnal eloquence. Her un- 
happy parents, though surprised, and 
perhaps at first flattered by the exhi- 
bition in their family of so extraordi- 
nary a gift, were at last convinced that 
it was the result of disease; and in 
the expectation that their daughter 
might derive benefit from change of 
scene, as well as from medical skill, 
they made a tour with her of some 
length, and visited New York, and 
some of the other great cities of the 
Union. We know individuals who 
have heard her preach during the night 
in steam-boats; and it was customary, 
at tea-parties in New York, (in the 
houses of medical practitioners,) to put 
the lady to bed in a room adjacent to 
the drawing-room, in order that the 
dilettanti might witness so extraordi- 
nary a phenomenon. We have been 
told by ear-witnesses, that her sermons, 
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though they had the appearance of a 
connected discourse, consisted chiefly 
of texts of Scripture strung together. 
It is strongly impressed upon our 
memory that some of her sermons 
were published in America. 

A higher degree of somnambulism, 
and that from which the name is de- 
rived, consists in walking during sleep, 
of performing several actions of an or- 
dinary kind, such as those of dressing, 
opening doors and windows, unlocking 
drawers, sitting down to write letters, 
&c. When the somnambulist is sud- 
denly awakened in this state, a high 
degree of alarm is generally the result 
of a sudden restoration of conscious- 
ness ; and cases are said to have oc- 
curred in which a state of permanent 
insanity was induced by the distraction 
arising from so abrupt and violent a 
transition. 

There are numerous examples of 
persons rising from their beds, and 
carrying on in their sleep their usual 
professional occupations. Students, 
for instance, often rise and perform 
during sleep the tasks which they have 
left incomplete. Martinet mentions 
an individual, who rose from bed and 
carried on his trade as a saddler ; and 
Dr. Pritchard has recorded a still more 
remarkable one, where a farmer rose 
from his sleep, and having dressed 
himself, saddled his horse, and rode 
to a market-place which he had been 
accustomed to frequent. 

One of the most unaccountable cir- 
cumstances, however, in somnambu- 
lism, is the superior skill and accuracy 
with which certain somnambulists carry 
on their proceedings—evincing the 
possession of powers when asleep which 
they are unable to call forth in their 
waking hours. The history of the 
shirtless somnambulist affords a strik- 
ing example of this, This individual 
had the mortification of discovering 
every morning when he awoke that the 
shirt in which he had slept was gone. 
Some trick was supposed to have been 
played upon him by an inmate of the 
house; and thinking that the practical 
joke would soon be abandoned, he 
went on, day after day, till his stock 
of linen was completely exhausted. 
The individuals of the family were now 
anxiously examined, but no tidings of 
the stray linen could be obtained. It 
was at last suspected that some depre- 
dator had: entered the house, and un- 
swathed his sleeping victim; and a 
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strict watch was made on the following 
night. At a suitable hour, the som- 
nambulist was seen to quit his bed, 
to pass through a skylight window to 
the roof of the house, to enter by an- 
other window a garret that was always 
locked, and to return shirtless to his 
lair. The garret was examined, and 
the thousand-and-one shirts were found 
carefully wrapped up, and deposited 
in a pyramid. The actions of the 
somnambulist were not, in this case, 
the subject of a dream ; otherwise it is 
not probable that it would have been 
forgotten in the morning. 

The case of the nobleman mentioned 
by Hortsius, who lived in the citadel 
of Breslau, and harried in his sleep a 
magpie’s nest, possesses a different 
kind of interest. In the morning he 
mentioned this event to his brother, as 
having occurred in a dream, and he 
could not be persuaded that his brother 
saw him escape by a window, walk 
along the roof of the house, tear the 
magpie’s nest in pieces, and wrap the 
young birds in his cloak, till his cloak 
was actually brought to him, contain- 
ing the young magpies. 

There are many authentic cases of 
persons being able to perform pieces 
of vocal music during their sleep, which 
they are unable to do when awake, 
and of exhibiting feats of memory and 
of judgment of an unusual kind. The 
lady who is mentioned in the Edinburgh 
Journal of Science,* as subject to spec- 
tral illusions, is described as being 
subject to talk in her sleep with great 
fluency, to repeat poetry very much at 
length, particularly when unwell, and 
even to cap verses for half an hour 
together, never failing to quote lines 
beginning with the final letter of the 
preceding, till her memory is ex- 
hausted. 

Dr. Dewar mentions an apparently 
ignorant servant girl, in the neighbour- 
hood of Stirling, who, in her ordinary 
sleep, talked like a profound philoso- 
pher, discoursed fluently on the prin- 
ciples of astronomy, and solved geogra- 
phical problems when proposed to her. 
Upon inquiry, it was found out that, 
while mending the fire and performing 
other parts of her household duties, 


* January 1830, p. 222. 
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she had heard the instructions which 
were given by a tutor to the children 
of the family, and had pursued, when 
alone, the train of thought to which 
they had given rise. Dr. Dewar has 
justly remarked, that the originality of 
the language which she employed indi- 
cated mental operations beyond the 
bare repetition of what she had heard. 
When she was asked, for example, the 
cause of the alternations of summer 
and winter, she replied, that they arose 
from “ the earth's axis being set a- 
gee.” + 

The affections which we have now 
described occurred during the hours 
of ordinary rest; but there are cases 
when they appear in the daytime 
during paroxysms, which are often 
indicated by noises in the ears, or a 
general confusion in the head. In 
such cases the patient spouts poetry, 
tells stories, repeats past conversations, 
talks with imaginary personages, per- 
forms pieces of music in a style supe- 
rior to any thing they can do in their 
waking moments, and even employ as 
the vehicle of their thoughts languages 
with which they have only been slightly 
acquainted. 

Martinet, as quoted by Dr. Aber- 
crombie, has described the case of a 
watchmaker’s apprentice, who fell into 
one of these paroxysms once a fort- 
night; but who, though insensible to 
all external impressions, performed his 
work with his usual skill, and was 
always astonished at the advancement 
made in his work when he recovered. 
The paroxysm began with a sense of 
heat, extending from the epigastrium 
to the head. This was followed by 
confusion of thought and complete 
insensibility, the eyes remaining open 
with a fixed and vacant stare. The 
case terminated in epilepsy. 

One of the most interesting cases we 
have met with has been described by 
Dr. Abercrombie{ as having come 
under his own observation. The patient 
was a young lady, and the paroxysms 
occurred repeatedly during the day, 
and generally continued from ten mi- 
nutes to an hour at a time. Without 
any previous indications, her body be- 
came motionless, her eyes fixed and 


_ t Dr. Abercrombie, in his Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, p. 297, 
gives this case as occurring under paroxysms. ‘This is an oversight, as the girl was 


not subject to any paroxysms whatever. 
¢ Inquiries, &c. p. 295. 
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insensible, though open, and she was 
totally unconscious of external impres- 
sions. These paroxysms have often 
come on when she was playing on the 
pianoforte ; and when this happened, 
she went on playing over and over 
again a part of a tune with perfect 
correctness, but without advancing 
beyond a certain point. At one time 
the paroxysm assailed her when she 
had just commenced to play from the 
book a piece of music entirely new to 
her. She continued the part which she 
had played, and with the greatest ac- 
curacy she repeated it five or six times; 
but when the paroxysm was at an end, 
she could not play it without the 
book. 

Mr. Combe, as cited by Dr. Aber- 
crombie, has referred to a remarkable 
case described by Major Elliot, pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the Academy 
of West Point, in America. A young 
lady, of a cultivated mind, recovered 
from an attack of somnolency with the 
loss of all her acquired knowledge. She 
immediately began the first elements 
of education, and had made consider- 
able progress, when a second fit of 
somnolency restored to her the know- 
ledge of which the first had deprived 
her, but obliterated all recollection of 
what had taken place during the inter- 
val. A third attack left her again in a 
state of ignorance ; and these alternate 
intellectual conditions occurred during 
a period of four years, with the extra- 
ordinary circumstance, thai when in 
the one state she retained all her origi- 
nal knowledge, but when in the other 
she retained only what she had acquired 
since the first attack. In the interval 
of health, for example, her penmanship 
was beautiful; but during the paroxysm 
she wrote “a poor awkward hand.” 
Persons introduced to her during the 
healthy interval she recognised only 
during a subsequent healthy interval, 
and not during the paroxysm, and 
vice versa. 

Dr. Pritchard mentions a lady sub- 
ject to frequent attacks of delirium, 
who at the close of the attack instantly 
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resumed the conversation in the middle 
of which she was attacked, and some- 
times completed a sentence which had 
been left unfinished ; and Mr. Combe 
mentions a porter who, in a state of 
intoxication, left a parcel at the wrong 
house, and could not recollect what he 
had done with it till the next time that 
he got drunk. 

Connected, though not very closely, 
with these singular facts, we may men- 
tion a circumstance which has been re- 
cently communicated to us by an active 
cultivator of science. This gentleman 
has long been in the babit of studying 
any subject that is particularly perplex- 
ing after he retires to bed ; and he always 
falls asleep, and sleeps soundly, after 
this mental exercise. In attempting, 
however, next day to take up the sub- 
ject where he had left it the preceding 
night, he has always failed; but he 
never finds any difficulty in resuming 
the train of his inquiry when he takes 
up the subject in his bed. The mind, 
freed from external impressions, then 
becomes more fitted for abstruse inves- 
tigation; and the views and specula- 
tions of the preceding evening are again 
readily presented to the mind by their 
association with the same external cir- 
cumstances in which they originally 
occurred to it. 

The phenomena of somnambulism, 
and of other states of the mind closely 
related to it, are beyond the province 
of human reason. When an acute 
physiologist (Dr. Park) says, “ That 
the physical cause of this singular 
affection appears to be an irregular 
distribution of blood in the sensorium, 
or some local congestion that impedes 
the uniform and simultaneous restora- 
tion of the corporal and mental facul- 
ties,” we are just as much in the dark 
as ever. That the b/ood and the brain 
are concerned in all such deviations 
from the healthy exercise of our cor- 
poral and mental powers, cannot be 
doubted ; but these magical words may 
be combined into a thousand theories, 
without satisfying our curiosity, or en- 
larging our knowledge. 
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LORD BYRON’S VERSES ON THE REVEREND DR, NOTT. 


We publish the subjoined poem, not on account of any intrinsic merit — for we 
freely confess it has none—but as a curiosity : 


Accept a miracle instead of wit ; 
See nine dull staves by Byron’s pencil writ! 


In truth, however, it must be acknowledged that his lordship’s genius did not 
lie in song-writing of any kind, whether serious or comic, satirical or good- 
humoured—and of the organ of squibbing he was wholly destitute. His hand 
was too heavy for such light work. He could murder, but not tease. The verses 
we now publish were written not long before he left Italy, and were called forth 
by a sermon or two preached by Dr. Nott in Pisa, where his lordship happened 
to be residing at the time (1821—1822). The doctor made some strictures on 
immoral writings, and immoral living in general, which Lord Byron, or the 
English coterie at Pisa for him, took to be personal. As we may see by his 
correspondence about that time, he had become morbidly sensitive to criticism, 
and particularly anxious to prove that he was any thing but an immoral writer. 
The doctor’s remarks touched too close upon Cain and Don Juan, then just 
published—particularly on the former; and this annoyed his lordship. He 
writes to Murray thus about it, vol. v. p. 308 (Letter 479): “ There is nothing 
against the immortality of the soul in Cain that [ can recollect—I hold no such 
opinion ; but, in a drama, the first rebel and the first murderer must be made to 
talk according to their characters. However, the parsons are all preaching at it, 
from Kentish Town to Pisa,—the scoundrels of priests, who do more harm to 
religion than all the infidels that ever forgot their catechisms.” The allusion to 
Kentish Town refers to the Rev. Johnstone Grant, who preached against Cain in 
the chapel there. On this passage, as usual, there is no note or explanation in 
Moore’s useless book. 

His lordship was determined that prebendary should not go unpunished, and 
he wrote the subjoined verses. The main point of their satire rests on a story, 
that Dr. Nott, who was tutor to the Princess Charlotte, induced her, in her 
girlhood, to write a promise, signed by her name, that he should be the first 
bishop after she came to the throne, and that, on this trick being discovered, 
he was instantly dismissed: It is perfectly unnecessary to say that there is no 
foundation for this idle tale ; but it was quite sufficient authority for Lord Byron’s 
satire: he was never very scrupulous on such points. 

Dr. Nott has, we believe, not returned to England for many years. He is a 
prebendary of Winchester; and is advantageously known to the lovers of English 
literature as the editor of the poems of Surrey and Wyatt—which, however, 


he unfortunately published in so bulky a form as to render them inaccessible to 
the general reader. 


A NEW SONG, 
To the Tune of the “ Vicar and Moses.” 


he 


Do you know Doctor Nott? 
With “a crook in his lot,” 
Who seven years since tried to dish up 
A neat codicil 
To the princess’s will, 
Which made Doctor Nott—znot a bishop. 


II. 


So the Doctor being found 
A little unsound 
In his doctrines, at least as a teacher ; 
And kick’d from one stool, 
As a knave or a fool, 
Has mounted another as preacher. 
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In that gown (like the skin 
With no lion within) 

He still for the Bench would be driving ; 
And roareth away, 
A new Vicar of Bray, 
Except that his bray lost his living. 





IV. 
’Gainst freethinkers he roars, 
* You should all shut your doors, 

Or be bound in the devil’s indentures,” 
And here I agree— 
For who e’er would be 
A guest where old Simony enters ? 





V. 
Let the priest who beguiled 
His sovereign’s child 

To his own dirty views of promotion, 
Wear his sheep’s clothing still, 
Among flocks to his Will, 

And dishonour the cause of devotion. 





VI. 
The altar and throne 
Are in peril alone 
From such as himself, who would render 
The altar itself 
A step but to pelf, 
And pray God to pay his defender. 


VII. 
But, Doctor, one word, 
Which, perhaps, you have heard — 

** He should never throw stones who has windows 
Of glass to be broken ;”— 
And by this same token, 
As Sinner, you can’t blame what Sin does. 








VIII. 


But, perhaps, you do well— 
Your own window (they tell) 
Has long ago suffer’d erasure ; 
Not a fragment remains 
Of your character's panes 
Since the Regent refused you a glazier. 





IX. 


Though your visions of Lawn 

Ilave been lately withdrawn, 
And you miss’d your “bold stroke” for a mitre ; 

In a snug little way 

You may still preach and pray, 

And from Bishop sink into Backbiter. 
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HISTORICAL DOCU MENTS. 
No. III. 


A VERY CURIOUS AND IMPORTANT DOCUMENT. 


Every body will recollect the treaty 
of El Airich, which Sir Sidney Smith 
concluded with Buonaparte. The 
British government refused to ratify 
the treaty; hence all the subsequent 
triumphs of Buonaparte over the 
French republic. We have obtained 
one of the letters which led to the non- 
ratification of the treaty; it is unfortu- 
nately not dated, but it was written by 
Lord Elgin to Sir Sidney Smith, and 
is as follows. 


My pear Sir, 

You will already have received 
the minute of the conference in which 
the Ottoman ministers communicated 
to Mr. Smith* the correspondence 
which has lately taken place between 
the Grand Vizier and the commanders 
of the French army in Egypt. No- 
thing further had passed when | reached 
Constantinople, the 6th instant. Since 
then the Dragoman of the Porte, in 
his visit of etiquette on my arrival, 
took occasion to introduce the subject 
of the conference alluded to; and ha- 
ving at that time in my possession your 
letters, written on the 12th October 
to the Grand Vizier, when you sent to 
him the intercepted letters from the 
French generals, | satisfied the Drago- 
man that you was apprised of the ne- 
gotiations set on foot, and fully author- 
ised by your situation to concert with 


the Grand Vizier every arrangement 
which might be found eligible for res- 
cuing the Turkish provinces from the 
French troops. 

In this view I considered it super- 
fluous to provide you with my pass- 
ports, as a protection to be granted to 
the French who might capitulate to be 
sent back to France; and merely re- 
quested the Grand Vizier to be in- 
structed to carry on the negotiation 
conjointly with you. The Dragoman 
in reply assured me that such was the 
intention of the Porte, and that orders 
had been already sent to the Grand 
Vizier, to invite you to confer with 
him on the occurrences. 

The Dragoman was unable to fur- 
nish me with any explanation of the 
construction which the Grand Vizier 
had given to the French letters, on 
supposing them to contain a wish of 
the French to evacuate Egypt, without 
some terms of accommodation with 
France ofa political nature. But he 
declared it to be the firm resolution of 
the Porte, to enter into no agreement 
inconsistent with the dignity and en- 
gagements of the empire. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


The rupture of the treaty of El Airich 
was, in its consequences, probably one 
of the most important events in the 
history of the world. 


* Mr. Spencer Smith, our minister at Constantinople, the husband of the lady 
whose attractive smiles drew away Lord Byron’s yellow diamond ring at Malta. 


A TALL DAY. 


Is there any one here who does not remember 

A wet, windy, dark, dismal day in November, 
When people don’t hang, because too much asleep, 
Nor drown, because water’s already too cheap, 

Nor eat, because no one can hold any more, 

Nor talk, because talking is voted a bore, 

Nor fight, because that needs a spice of the devil, 
Nor agree, because none can afford to be civil, 

Nor dance, because nobody chooses to fiddle, 

Nor raise by subscription even brains for a riddle? 


Is there any one here who don’t happen to know 
What, on days such as this, is the fate of a beau ? 
































































































































A Tall Day. 








He strokes up his collar, and looks at his boot, 
Plays a dozen of notes, out of tune, on the flute, 
Eyes the desolate damsels with just such a glance 
As if just about not to ask them to dance— 

Like a dog in a manger the new novel keeps, 
And then, like a dog in a dining-room — sleeps / 


Is there any one here who don’t know quite as well 
What, on days such as this, is the lot of a belle ? 
She draws half a pattern, and works half a flower, 
Tries to smile for a minute, then yawns for an hour, 
Jumps up to the piano and plays a quadrille, 
Jumps up to the window, and cannot sit still ; 
Turns over an album, and writes out a scrap ; 

Falls asleep, and awakes, with the ink in her lap! 


What becomes of old ladies, when young ones thus nod ? 
O’er some work of Methusaleh’s standing they plod, 
Now and then stopping short, at their progress to wonder ; 
Now and then quite excited by making a blunder ; 





Now and then, with hands cross’d, and their specs on their knee, 


With the faults of their friends making harmlessly free ; 
Now forgetting their work for a nice bit of scandal, 
Then, with industry seized, wishing much for a candle! 


And old gentlemen, too— squires of fifty or so, 
What becomes of their wits? have they any or no? 


When the times, and the crops, and the roads, are discussed, 


Are they angry, or stupid, or patient, or fussed ? 

One looks at the papers how cattle are selling ; 

One reads them twice o’er to improve him in spelling ; 
One walks for his health in most musical shoes ; 

Two play at backgammon, but neither will lose ; 

Two justices differ on granting a lease, 

And only agree in not keeping the peace ! 


So matters proceed, till the clatter of plates 

And the entrance of luncheon sound truce to debates ; 
What a waking, and shaking, and starting, and bliss, 
For eating’s a blessing in weather like this; 

The beaux help themselves, and the justices cram ; 
The ladies at length get small splinters of ham ; 
Corks fly, and the hearts of the party to cheer, 

There are smiles on the face of the brisk ginger-beer. 


What a pity that luncheon should ever be done! 

But the butler stalks in as a hint to begone ; 

Hopes of dinner enable the party to drag 

The hours of chill darkness that heavily lag, 

Till the misses retire to remodel their hair, 

And the dowagers walk in the lobby to air; 

While the beaux to their toilet already are gone, 

And the shivering squires their silk stockings draw on. 


By and by, just like leaves from the trees in the park, 
Drop, drop, come the party, like bats in the dark, 

Till a vigorous squire takes the poker in hand, 

And the charms of the toilet are mutually scanned. 

* Do you see Miss G—’s head ? what a horrible fright! 
Sure the girl is gone mad —it out-Herods last night !”’ 
“* What a sweet pretty trimming is that of Miss A—’s! 
She’s always well-dressed, but I wonder who pays ?”’ 


“« Pray, ma’am, did you hear (I’ve forgotten my knitting— !) 


That the worthy Mac B 





’s have just made a night-flitting / 








A Tall Day. 


Mr. Q., can you tell us all what it’s about ? — 

* Oh! a common occurrence —they’re only cleaned out / 
They had capital dinners, and deuced good wine, 

I shall really be quite at a loss where to dine !” 


** Does any one know (oh! my troublesome cough !) 

If the wedding at F is to go on or off? 

Will he have her or no? —for, indeed, as I hear, 

The lady forgot that it was not Leap year !” 

*¢ What the deuce keeps the cook ?” cries the host, in a fume— 
‘** Half the gentlemen, sir, are not yet in the room” — 

“ To be ready, they ought to begin in the morning, 

And yet they say /adies are long in adorning — 

Sound the gong! let the dandies come down when they list, 

I doubt (to himself) if they’d ever be miss’d !” 





Now came dinner, and gladly the sound had been hail’d, 
Had the marshalling business not utterly failed ; 

If each couple had only been decently paired, 

And each dowager lady had got an old laird— 

If the simpering misses had each had a beau, 

And not sat as they did — all alone, in a row. 

But Sir John was not down, and the Colonel not dress’d, 
So who they would have handed, could only be guess ‘d. 
Mr. B——., who hates talking, was plac’d by Miss Pratt, 
And dumb Mrs. O by a lover of chat ; 

The hostess’s beau was a novice in carving, 

And haggled away, while the people sat starving. 

Till the dandies came down, she was all in a fret, 

And when they did come—they were both in the pet. 





The soup was soup maigre—the patés were cold, 

The mutton too new, and the ven’son too old ; 

The grouse were too lively —the soufflée like lead ; 

The claret was cork’d, and the champagne quite dead, 

The filberts were empty, the pears were quite mellow, 
Each apple dark green, and each orauge— pale yellow! 
Then the children came in—and ’tis needless to say, 

Hlow their tempers improve in a long rainy day, 

With much bustle they come— with much coaxing remain, 
And with squalling untold —are got rid of again ! 


Then the ladies, perceiving it useless to wait, 

Rush, in hopes of a change, in despair on their fate, 
To the drawing-room bound, catch a satisfied smile 
As the host at the door stands and sees them defile. 
The misses to gossip retire then in pairs, 

The matrons confer upon household affairs, 

Sip coffee half cold, and tea not very strong, 

And wonder those men can keep sitting so long ! 


In they come—not much brighter for half-and-half drinking, 
But the card-tables save them all trouble of thinking ; 

Some sit down to whist, with a face like Old Nick’s, 

And keep scolding their partners, as cross as two sticks. 

The youngest and noisiest part of the set, 

To talk all at once, have a pool at Comete— 

While Miss Pratt, in pure spite, comes and spoils a snug party, 
Which Miss G had just made with Sir John at écarte. 





Wine and water are biought—and the gentlemen brew 
For the ladies weak negus—themselves, mountain dew— 
Then tired of each other—and more than half dead, 

This gay charming party are all put to bed! 


































































































































































































































































CHURCH REFORM: 





Havinc exhibited a specimen of their 
talents for making a new constitution, 
the Whigs have now turned to remo- 
delling the institutions of the country, 
which reform was to have preserved ; 
and we have the first fruits of their 
labours in the recently produced Al- 
thorpean plan of Irish Church reform, 
which we shall examine as to its con- 
stitutional principles and practical re- 
sults. The bearing of the Althorpean 
on the constitution depends upon the 
construction of the coronation oath ;— 
we say the coronation, not the king’s, 
because, in the observations we shall 
offer, we put altogether out of consi- 
deration the personal obligation of his 
majesty. We conceive the ministers 
of the crown to be as much bound by 
the coronation oath as his majesty is ; 
and that they, in every measure they 
propose, are acting under the respon- 
sibility of the same sacred obligation 
as that by which their royal master is 
pledged, to the maintenance of those 
fundamental principles which he has 
been placed on the throne to uphold 
and protect. 

When the abdication of James IT. 
gave the people of England an oppor- 
tunity of extinguishing all claim to 
exercise an undefined prerogative, by 
the limitations of a constitutional mo- 
narchy, they sought the security of 
their church with the same zeal which 
they had manifested in protecting their 
civil rights ; and the following pledge 
was framed, by which they hoped for 
ever to protect from spoliation, either 
by the king or his ministers, that great 
bulwark of the throne, and of civil and 
religious liberty,— tHE CuuRcH oF 
EnGLanp :— 

Coronation OatTH.—“ WiLL you 
PRESERVE TO THE BISHOPS AND CLERGY 
OF THIS REALM, AND TO THE CHURCHES 
COMMITTED TO THEIR CHARGE, ALL 
SUCH RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES AS BY 
LAW DO OR SHALL APPERTAIN UNTO 
THEM, OR ANY OF THEM?” Answer: 
“ Att THIS I PROMISE TO Do.” 

We take it for granted, that the 
ministers cannot pretend that they are 
justified in proposing to parliament 
any measure which they deem to be 
inconsistent with the solemn obligation 
here quoted; and we have now to 
examine the sense in which they can 
reconcile the Althorpean with the plain 
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meaning of the words here given. We 
come to this consideration, both em- 
barrassed and assisted by the opinions 
lately advanced in an incidental jura- 
mental debate. It was there admitted 
that an oath was administered in the 
sense of the imposer; while it was 
affirmed that no one was to question 
the sense in which it was to be inter- 
preted by the taker, who swears also 
that he has no “ mental reservation.” 
On such casuists we are aware that 
reason would be thrown away, and we 
submit our views only to those old- 
fashioned people, if any such there be, 
who still call a spade by its recognised 
name. As it has, however, been so 
recently admitted that the intention of 
the imposer has something to do with 
the meaning of the oath, we ask, With 
what object was the oath administered ! 
Was it not to secure the rights and 
privileges of the clergy? We take it 
for granted that no one wiil deny that 
such was the view with which it was 
framed. If such is admitted to be the 
case, we are next to endeavour to con- 
jecture where the Jesuit or casuist can 
find the loophole or construction by 
which he can reconcile spoliation with 
the solemn obiigation which the minis- 
ters of the crown are bound to respect. 
We presume that our search must he 
limited to the words, “ by law do or 
shall appertain ;” and that those who 
Satisfy themselves that infringement is 
reconcilable with the oath, do it thus: 
“So long as any rights or privileges 
have a legal existence, so long the 
power of the crown is bound to respect 
them; those are the rights and privi- 
leges which ‘ do exist’ when the oath 
is taken; but whenever any of those 
rights and privileges are by law abo- 
lished, then is the obligation trans- 
ferred to the other member of the sen- 
tence, ‘shall appertain.’” If this be 
the construction, and we can imagine 
no other under which the Althorpean 
is brought forward, we ask what secu- 
rity, then, does the oath give at all, or 
did it ever give? Could the power of 
the crown, per se, without the Lords 
and Commons, have affected in any 
way the “rights and privileges” of the 
clergy? Certainly not, is the only 
reply we can anticipate. But we can 
imagine this rejoinder being put to us, 
“ What, then, is the meaning of the 
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words ‘shall appertain,’ or how are 
they applicable to the ‘rights and 
privileges,’ unless in contemplation of 
new laws being made to affect them?” 
We answer thus, e. g., when the oath 
was taken, the bishop had a right to 
the existing rents of his see lands; by 
the non-renewal of leases, the value of 
those rents might increase consider- 
ably ; to-such prospective increase of 
value the law could not give him a 
right in presenti, because it did not 
exist; but the law was, that when such 
a contingency took place the bishop 
had a right to its enjoyment; and the 
security lay in this, that the oath was 
to preserve him against spoliation, not 
only of the income which he then had, 
but also of that which he might at any 
time thereafter have. 

It is unnecessary to multiply in- 
stances ; several must at once occur to 
each of our readers, to which the rea- 
soning just advanced is applicable ; 
not to mention cases in which the 
“ rights and privileges” might be en- 
larged or increased. From this view 
the deduction is inevitable and invin- 
cible, that it was intended by the 
framers of the coronation oath to 
interdict for ever the power of the 
crown from being applied to the rati- 
fication of any measure which shall 
diminish, curtail, or destroy, these 
“rights and privileges.” And we, 
therefore, hold it inconsistent with the 
duty of his majesty’s advisers to pro- 
pose any such interference with either ; 
and we conclude this part of our 
observations by warning the English 
portion of the united churches to 
beware of what awaits it, and to read 
in the fate of its Irish branch what 
may too soon be its own, when once 
a precedent is established for the in- 
fringement of what should be its 
greatest safeguard. It is vain to 
object that, by this doctrine, even 
those changes which might be bene- 
ficial are excluded. Such is not the 
case: regulation and reform are one 
thing ; innovation and plunder another. 
The one is quite consistent with the 
maintenance of the “ rights and pri- 
vileges,” for the great object for which 
they were granted ; the latter a direct 
infraction of a solemn contract. Neither 
can the spoliation of the “ rights and 
privileges” be entertained as a ques- 
tion of degree. In this respect the 
principle of inviolability is every thing. 
It is a privilege of episcopacy that the 
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relates shall be peers of parliament ; 
it is a right of the church that the 
fabric and parochial expenses shall be 
contributed from the soil, granted by 
the crown to its lords under that con- 
dition ; it is a right of the clergy that 
they shall receive the incomes of their 
benefices, to be appropriated to their 
own use and benefit ; and if a single 
prelate be excluded from the Lords, 
or a single estate discharged of liability 
to parish cess, or a single incumbent 
exclusively taxed, the principle of in- 
violability is gone; and in vain, for 
the preservation of the rights and pri- 
vileges of the bishops and clergy, have 
the hands of any been laid upon the 
sacred word of God. Supposing, 
however, that this obstacle did not 
stand in the way, we next come to 
the consideration of the change which 
has been made. With respect to this 
subject of church reform —and the 
remark is applicable to more reforms 
than one — we must first observe that 
the necessity for any is rendered very 
doubtful, by the fact, that of those most 
clamorous for alteration, few are agreed 
as to the course which should be taken, 
while none of them have any interest 
in the subject. Had any positive 
grievance arisen out of the existing 
state of things, the nature and object 
of the alteration would have been clear 
and distinct, and the mode and the 
extent would have been obvious. The 
fact is, that change alone, no matter of 
what kind, was the result so eagerly 
sought. And the ministers, being free 
to devise any plan, are the more inex- 
cusable should that which they have 
produced be found unjust or injurious. 
Hitherto, the income of the prelates 
of Ireland has arisen out of the impro- 
priate tithes of different parishes, and 
out of see lands, which have been leased 
for years or for lives; and we strongly 
suspect this latter tenure has escaped 
the attention of our legislators. These 
were removed from time to time, in 
the manner and under the circum- 
stances we shall describé by one ex- 
ample :—A tenant to a see held a farm 
worth 1/. 12s. 6d. an acre, the rent re- 
served to the bishop being 2s. 6d. an 
acre. To secure the continuance of his 
interest at this low rent, the tenant was 
in the habit of making frequent renew- 
als, paying a fine which was equivalent 
to the fifth of the improved value of 
the land. In the instance we have 
taken, the improved value over the 
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original rent would be 1/. 10s. of which 
the fifth is six; and, for the rent of 
2s. 6d., and the fine of 6s. per acre, the 
tenant had a profit of 1/. 4s. The 
bishop renewed at the low fine of 6s., 
or otherwise he would have very little 
or no income. It having been falsely 
stated, that the nature of this tenure 
produced inconvenience to the tenant, 
and prevented improvements, the min- 
isters have undertaken to alterit. Some 
light has been thrown on the alleged 
dissatisfaction experienced by the’ see 
tenants at a meeting of some of them 
lately held in Dublin, where they re- 
sisted any change, on the very ground 
that they should thereby be deprived of 
all interest, not only in the lands they 
held, but in the improvements which 
they had made upon them. To se- 
cure, however, the tenants, who already 
thought themselves secure enough, it is 
now proposed that the annual rent and 
fine, i.e. the 8s. 6d. of the instance we 
have given, should be converted into a 
rent, to rise and fall by a corn stand- 
ard, and a perpetuity subject to sucha 
rent sold to the tenant on six years’ 
purchase of the remaining 1/. 4s. per 
acre. 

Though all the immediate tenants 
purchase, all the bishops’ lands are 
not held by the immediate tenants 
themselves ; they are in a great majo- 
rity of cases leased with a toties quoties 
clause of renewal,—that is, the im- 
mediate tenant to the see is bound to 
execute to his tenant a renewal as often 
as he shall affect one himself, and on 
terms similar, in proportion to the 
quantity underlet. By means of this 
species of tenure, there are in Ireland 
a vast number of occupying tenants 
of that precise description so much 
wanted,— the substantial yeomen, 
whose lands are well cultivated, they 
themselves living in comfortable cir- 
cumstances under an easy rent. The 
immediate landlords of this respectable 
tenantry may purchase a perpetuity, it 
is true; but should they do so, it will 
be for the purpose, not so much of se- 
curing what in fact they already have, 
but of becoming discharged from the 
necessity of renewing, that the leases 
of their under-tenants may expire, by 
which means they will get rid of the 
toties quoties clause, and then be 
enabled to raise their rents, when they 
shall have their tenants, who now to a 
certain extent are independent, com- 
pletely at their mercy. Was there 
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ever such a policy as this? Practi- 
cally, we believe not; theoretically, a 
reformed parliament has furnished us 
with a parallel. A substantial yeoman 
tenantry and capital have always been 
considered desiderata in Ireland. Now, 
however, Colonel Torrens has disco- 
vered that the increase of the latter 
would aggravate the evils of Ireland, 
while the ministers, we suppose on the 
same principle, have planned the de- 
struction of whatever existed of the 
former!!! One measure of reform 
was indeed required with regard to 
the church of Ireland. For the last 
two or three years, the whole body of 
the Irish clergy have been exposed toa 
most iniquitous and unprovoked plun- 
der, which was disregarded, until it 
rose to such a height as to paralyse the 
power of that vain and feeble waverer 
to whom the destinies of that country 
are intrusted. The clergy, while suffer- 
ing with their families the greatest per- 
sonal privation, have seen the educa- 
tion of their children suspended; and 
their future provision, once they had 
hoped secured by insurance, lost for 
ever. Did not this require reform? 
Should not the property of this body 
be speedily restored, and, under any 
circumstances which could be devised, 
compensation be given for the injuries 
which it has sustained. Now, let us 
see the justice and generosity provided 
for it by Lord Althorp. 

The land of Ireland has been hither- 
to subject to the necessary vestry rates 
for repairs and annual expenses of the 
churches. It is now proposed, that 
this burden shall be transferred from 
the landlords of Ireland to the clergy, 
not prospectively, but immediately ; 
not to future, but to existing incum- 
bents; not to men who have warning 
of the diminution of income the pro- 
fession is to suffer, but to men who are 
already embarked in it; not to men 
who have an opportunity of making ar- 
rangements consistent with the reduc- 
tions proposed, but to men who, loaded 
with debt, difficulty, and _privation, 
with their glebes unstocked, their life 
insurances lost, their furniture and 
their libraries sold; to men so circum- 
stanced, it is proposed, by the keepers 
of the conscience of the king, and by 
the guardians of the public justice of 
Great Britain, to transfer from the 
landlords of Ireland the payment of 
the church rates. When we couple 


this hard-hearted and unfeeling mea- 
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sure, this unjust, ungenerous, and un- 
deserved spoliation, with the absence 
of the slightest expression of minis- 
terial regret or sympathy for the suffer- 
ings of this meritorious body, we feel 
convinced that some motive indepen- 
dent of general policy must exist to 
account for conduct so uncalled for, 
and so unfeeling. And we are induced, 
unavoidably, to turn to the issue of the 
late election for the University of Dub- 
jin, to seek for a solution of what 
would be otherwise unaccountable. 
Amidst all the cry for church reform 
and clamour against the clergy, it was 
universally admitted, that the life- 
interest of the present incumbents 
should be respected. In favour of so 
much justice, the ministers had both 
means, as their plan has proved, and 
the sanction of the mob; they have, 
however, withdrawn both from the 
protection of those men who have 
suffered, and are suffering so much, 
under their administration; and be- 
cause, amid privation of property and 








Ar the entrance of the celebrated pass 
of Despefiaperros, through which runs 
the great road from Castile into Andalu- 
sia—lies a solitary inn called the Venta 
de Cardefias, well known to all travellers 
through Spain. Immediately behind the 
house rise the rocky rifted summits of 
the Sierra Morena, which, to the travel- 
ler coming from the lofty table-and of 
Castile, present only a range of low- 
browed, dark blue hills; while, seen 
from the southern or Andalusian side, 
they tower in imposing masses. 

In front of the venta extends, as 
far as the eye ean reach, the arid red- 
dish coloured plains of La Maneha,from 
whose monotony it gladly turns, to rest 
on the sole and scanty verdure afforded 
by the vicinity —viz. a small grove near 
the house of blooming almond and rose 
trees, and a wild garden containing a 
few vegetables, gourds, and melons; 
clasping with their neglected tendrils, 
and nearly bowing to the earth with their 
juicy produce, the stems of the adjoin- 
ing trees. Inthe midst of the garden, 
a water-wheel of true antique Moorish 
construction keeps time with its drowsy 
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insecurity of life, they, with a devoted 
and pious spirit, adhered to their prin- 
ciples, their religion, and their God, as- 
serting, despite of the bloody tyranny 
of a mob or the corrupting influence of 
power, the dignity and honour of free- 
dom, talent, education, and indepen- 
dence,— they are, in the indulgence of 
vindictive and petty feeling, to be 
mulcted, in a sum which, however 
little it can add to the thousands who 
share the plunder, must make the few 
who are encroached upon, even when 
restored to their rights, “ poor indeed.” 
But upon a fair estimate being made, 
was not, we ask, the free and inde- 
pendent speech of Frederick Shaw, in 
the debate on the address, even to the 
ministry, a host in itself, of incalculably 
greater value than the mere silent 
votes of a dozen shackled and de- 
pendent members? 

So much for the great outlines of 
this first essay in church reform. More 
leisure is necessary for an examination 
of its details. 


murmur to the sober pace of the blind- 
folded mule which lends its sluggish 
activity. 

The Venta de Cardefias may be taken 
as a favourable specimen of the better 
class of Spanish inns; erected either at 
the cost of a charitable foundation, or 
at that of some grandee, whose arms 
over the doorway blow the trumpet of 
his munificence —a custom which, by 
the way, had no doubt its share in in- 
ducing Don Quixote to mistake one for 
a Castle! 

The similarity of these ventas with 
the caravanseries of the East, is too 
striking to have eseaped notice. The 
building presents, in fact, but a huge 
enclosure, a sort of gigantic hall, its sole 
ceiling formed of the rough wood-work 
of the roof, supported on three rows of 
massy square stone pillars. 

This gloomy space receives its scanty 
illumination only through some loop- 
holes in the side walls, and a sky-light 
or two in the roof; a siate of dim ob- 
scurity to which the eye must -be some 
time inured ere it can take in the de- 
tails of this vast receptacle; beneath 
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whose primitive shelter a hundred 
men, and at least twice as many mules, 
have been known to find patriarchal 
accommodation. 

Before this gaunt hostelry there halted 
ona fine April evening of the year 18—, 
a train of deeply laden mules, with their 
drivers or arrieros, and a small group 
of travellers—men and beasts covered 
alike with the red penetrating dust of La 
Mancha, and equally hailing, in their 
several ways, the termination of a long 
fatiguing day’s journey, Their first 
somewhat equivocal welcome was the 
baying ofa fierce chained watch-dog, 
soon taken up and re-echoed by at least 
a dozen of the beautiful greyhounds 
for which La Mancha is famous. 

The mayoral or captain of the train, 
an old man on whose sunburnt counte- 
nance native honesty was oddly blended 
with an acquired expression of worldly 
shrewdness, exclaimed, “‘ God be prais- 
ed!” as he dismounted from his little 
pony, and led it through a wicket cut 
for the purpose in the great gate of the 
inn. One by one followed the well- 
disciplined mules, arranging themselves 
of their own accord, so as to be mostcon- 
veniently unloaded, in the court within. 
The drivers and travellers brought up 
the rear, and the door, in consideration 
of the late hour, was carefully shut and 
bolted after them. 

They proceeded up the hall, groping 
their way among the light carts and 
heavily laden galeras or waggons which 
occupied its lower end; while the mules 
ranged on both sides along the walls, 
gave tokens, through the glimmering 
twilight, of their existence, by incessant 
stamping and pawing. Round the pil- 
lars were piled the chests, sacks, and 
bales, of the different caravans which 
had taken up their night’s quarters in 
the venta. 

Opposite the door, at the further end 
of the hall, a hospitable fire blazed on 
the ample hearth, the smoke from which 
partly found egress, as best it might, 
through the chinks in the roof — partly 
hung in light clouds beneath its dingy 
canopy. 

The only approach to a private room 
was a little partitioned-off space at the 
side of the fire, appropriated to the host 
and his family, and to their important 
culinary labours. Along one of its 
walls rested on a strong wooden shelf 
some dozen of capacious, nay almost 
gigantic, pitchers of red stone ware, 
containing drink for the cows of the 
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establishment; while for the wants of 
the thirsty travellers a shining row of 
smaller, and not inelegantly shaped 
water vessels stood conveniently ar- 
ranged ona lowtable. Between and be- 
neath the ribs of the roof hung, perched 
like swallows’ nests, a few strange and 
apparently inaccessible dormitories. 

Such was the Venta de Cardefias as 
it first extended its hospitable shelter 
to Pierre Audet, a French artist of some 
promise, whom a curiosity rare among 
his countrymen had led to penetrate, in 
quest of original materials for land- 
scapes, the bosom of nearly every moun- 
tain range in Spain. Among these it 
was not to be imagined the Sierra Mo- 
rena would be forgotten ; and illustra- 
tions for a new and splendid edition of 
Don Quixote already existed in the 
artist’s imagination, and enriched in 
thought his portfolio and his purse. 

At the Venta de Cardefias it was his 
purpose to linger till all the chief fea- 
tures of the neighbourhood were indeli- 
bly impressed on his paper and me- 
mory ; and then to proceed to Madrid, 
to execute at his ease during the heats 
of summer, and with the advantage 
of its inestimable treasures of art, the 
drawings, which, on his return home- 
wards by the way of Cadiz and Toulon, 
he hoped in autumn to revise and 
compare with the sublime originals. 

At the fire-side of the venta, Pierre 
was at first a welcome, and ere long 
a privileged, guest. The French had 
found some favour there, as encouragers 
of intercourse, and sworn exterminators 
of robbers, arace for whom it will be seen 
mine host cherished a deep-rooted aud 
solidly founded aversion. 

Then, Audet paid regularly, though 
frugally, was pleased with whatever fare 
the hostess found it convenient to be- 
stow at the conclusion of his long, 
weary, sketching rambles; and had al- 
ways a word of gay French compliment, 
or good-humoured, harmless raillery, 
for the idol of the whole house, the ven- 
tero’s daughter Teresa. 

But the person to whom the artist’s 
visit opened the richest field of new and 
undreamt-of enjoyment, as well as an 
equally novel feeling of usefulness and 
consequence, was the guide of his daily 
wanderings, and the entranced listener 
to his tales of other and dearer lands 
beyond the distant Pyrenees. 

There had grown up at the Venta de 
Cardejias a creature who in all save the 
kindred which his own Alpine extrac- 
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tion enabled him to claim with the wild 
mountain sierra above, was as com- 
pletely alien in feature and disposition 
as in blood from its dark-browed south- 


ern inhabitants. Nineteen years before 
the period of which I write, a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed girl of Borne —left a widow 
in a strange land, by the assassination (in 
mistake) of her husband, a brave Swiss 
of the royal guard —had given prema- 
ture existence to a boy at the venta, 
while proceeding in quest of a shelter 
she was never destined to require, from 
the sister she had accompanied to Spain, 
who was creditably married somewhere 
in Andalusia. 

The illness, which ended in her con- 
finement and death, had been too sud- 
den to admit of her disclosing the 
necessary particulars to enable them 
to forward easily her orphan child to 
his distant relatives ; and though by dili- 
gent research they might have been 
discovered, diligence is not the charac- 
teristic of Spaniards, while hospitality 
undoubtedly is—so to an opulent, kind- 
hearted couple, it seemed infinitely 
easier, as well as more natural, to rear 
the blue-eyed stranger for a play-fellow 
to their little Teresa, than to send him 
on chance to far-away Cadiz; and by 
the time he had been nursed by the 
young wife of an arriero whose own in- 
fant had fallen a victim to the shock 
inflicted by herhusband’s murder, before 
her eyes, by banditti, (a misfortune 
which increased her sympathy for the 
babe of one similarly sacrificed) — the 
golden-haired -Aloyo had wound him- 
self not only round the heart of the be- 
reaved Paquita, but those of all the 
patriarchal household at the venta. 

The host, Ruy Ramon, well known 
on all the road by the familiar and en- 
dearing name of * Tio,” or Uncle (sy- 
nonymous in Spain with “ Father or 
Gaffer’ as so applied in other countries), 
was a jolly Manchegan, rough as is the 
nature of those compatriots of honest 
Sancho, but kind-hearted, and not more 
than reasonably choleric, except on one 
or two points, which were sure to rouse 
all the Hidalgo within him —viz. the 
adequate disposal of his daughter and 
sole heiress, the beautiful Teresa ; and 
his hatred, or in his country’s well- 
known phrase, ‘“‘ war to the knife,” 
against robbers and banditti, whose 
numbers and audacity he patriotically 
deprecated as bringing disgrace on his 
country, and professionally as dis- 
couraging travelling, and abridging, in 
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no small degree, the profits of all honest 
venteros. 

Far be it from me (as I am drawing 
from nature) to insinuate that Ruy 
Ramon entertained, any more than his 
benighted countrymen, very definite ab- 
stract notions of the immorality of such 
acts of spoliation. It was their practi- 
cal inconvenience and impolicy under 
which he smarted, and which he de- 
nounced with every variety of invective. 
For similar depredations, when per- 
formed on the revenue by the innumer- 
able contrabindistas with whom the 
Andalusian frontier swarmed, Ruy 
manifested a very Christian measure of 
toleration. But having started in life 
the happy “ mayoral’”’ or captain of a 
train of richly laden mules, which one 
fell swoop of a celebrated band of rob- 
bers sufficed to disencumber of the 
savings of his father’s life-time, while 
sundry well-remembered blows of the 
but-end ofa rifle testified at once the 
tender mercies of the brigands and the 
fortunate thickness of the skull which 
survived them— Ruy Ramon, cured of 
travelling by these forcible arguments, 
and installed by marriage in possession 
of the capital venta over which he pre- 
sided, found leisure at its ample chim- 
ney-corner to vent his long-cherished 
bile against a craft which has defied in 
Spain alike the Santa Hermandad of 
the days of Gil Blas, and the Milicianos 
of more modern times. 

The person in the venta with whom 
the young Switzer Aloyo most desired 
to find favour was, perhaps, the one 
least disposed to accord it, at any rate in 
the way poor Aloyo would have wished 
it manifested. As a playmate, a friend, 
and brother, Teresa had ever looked 
kindly, nay affectionately on the fair- 
haired lad who grew up beside her, and 
who, spite of a touch of sadness inspired 
by his orphan condition, and a natural 
refinement that shrunk from the swag- 
gering manner and brawling disposition 
of the muleteers and contrabandistas 
who frequented the inn —wanted only 
a more congenial element to display 
qualities of a higher character than were 
suspected to lie beneath his shy, though 
prepossessing, exterior. 

But it was by a lover ofa bolder and 
far different disposition that the inex- 
perienced heart of Teresa had been long 
since stormed and carried. Among the 
frequenters of the venta (less, it was 
surmised, in the way of business than in- 
clination) was an opulent young culti- 
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vator— if sach he might be called, who, 
like most of his Spanish brethren, left 
much to climate and Providence, and 
thought labour only fit for mules and 
heretics —from a wild hamlet on the 
southern skirt of the mountains, where 
in a sort of savage independence of his 
distant and rarely seen landlord, he 
lived in rude plenty on the almost spon- 
taneous productions of a soil whose 
hedge-rows showered on him the chest- 
nut and orange, and threw up as weeds 
the melon and pomegranate. That, 
like most of his class in the district he 
inhabited, he followed pour se désen- 
nuyet the honourable trade of a contra- 
bandista, he no more dreamt of conceal- 
ing than being ashamed of; and many 
were the bales of prohibited English 
finery which in long October nights 
owed their conveyance to the belles of 
Madrid to the well-trained mules and 
unflinching intrepidity of Esteban Rota. 
And few were the female hearts which 
would notin return have been Esteban 
Rota’s meed. For, handsome as the An- 
dalusians proverbially are, he towered 
among his majo comrades like Saul 
among the people, equally by his su- 
petior stature as by that air distingué 
which nature sometimes so capriciously 
imparts, and which conferred, rather 
than borrowed dignity from the admir- 
ably graceful costume of his country. It 
was impossible (for more than Teresa 
Ramon) to see Esteban Rota come gal- 
loping on his stately black barb into the 
court of the Venta de Cardefias, with 
his yet blacker curls escaping from the 
deep-green silk net, round features 
which a Roman might have been proud 
to own, a bright silk handkerchief flut- 
tering like a streamer from his slender 
throat, the innumerable silver buttons 
of his blue velvet jacket flashing like 
meteors on a summer sky, his scarlet silk 
Jaga or sash encircling in a dozen care- 
less folds a waist slim as an antelope’s 
in despite of them all, and finely re- 
lieving the dark-brown nether garments 
and richly embroidered leather gaiters, 
which set off his well-turned limbs— 
without acknowledging in him the very 
perfection of an Andalusian ‘ majo,” 
that untranslatable word, for which our 
beau and dandy offer such mean and 
inadequate substitutes. 

And “ dandy,” in truth, as we under- 
stand it, Estaban was none, though, 
as we have seen, the greatest beau in the 
province. A dandy would have shrunk 
appalled from the crowning features of 
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his habitual travelling costume, viz. the 
long carbinejustified by frequent rob- 
beries in the Sierra—slung openly at 
his saddle-bow, and the less visible but 
yet more deadly “cuchillo” or knife, 
embosomed in the folds of his gay silk 
sash. But did not these insignia of a 
less peaceful vocation, which her lover 
disdained to hide, appal the gentle heart 
of Teresa, or mar his wooing with her 
testy and robber-hating sire? Neither, 
in truth, for truth obliges us to confess 
that blood shed in a skirmish with re- 
venue officers blanched the cheek of 
the true Spanish maiden as little as the 
horrors of the well-remembered and 
eagerly anticipated bull-fight, which 
once a-year, at merry midsummer, she 
crossed the sierra to witness in the 
famed Plaza of Cordova. Use is every- 
thing —and Teresa could see unmoved 
applied to the Christmas flitch, nay, 
drawn in sportive broil across the social 
board—the very cuchillo which had 
rescued perhaps her lover's life at the 
expense of a policeman’s or miliciano’s, 
with less emotion than the mere sight 
of the most innoxious piece of “cold 
iron” that ever flashed in a play-house 
duel would call forth in an unpractised 
English maiden. Long may it be so in 
merry yet peaceful England! But let 
us judge the dark-eyed child of strife 
and ignorance by other standards. No 
woman ever liked her soldier lover less 
for being a privileged murderer; and 
such the erring Teresa considered her 
self-defending contrabandista. 

And such indeed was the lenient view 
of his calling entertained by the more 
experienced father; who, I am ashamed 
to confess, encouraged his future son- 
in-law not one whit the less that his 
harvests lay fully as much among the 
sterile cliffs of the Sierra as in the fer- 
tile plains of Benamexi. He had long 
seen that Teresa’s heart was in the mat- 
ter; and consented that, next Christ- 
mas, when the several pursuits of agri- 
culture, and smuggling, and innkeep- 
ing (on the Sierra Morena, at least) 
would be well nigh ata stand, his daugh- 
ter’s marriage should fill the venta with 
gratuitous revelry, and beguile the short 
but sharp winter with a course of feast- 
ing that should rival Camacho’s wed- 
ding. 

The only heart saddened —and a sad 
one it was—by these nuptial arrange- 
ments was that of poor Aloyo; who, 
though he had only that indomitable 
spark of hope which is said to depart 
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but with life ofever being any thing but 
a brother to Teresa, felt that it was 
death indeed to behold it thus forcibly 
extinguished. Amid the general joy, 
the young creature drooped daily and 
visibly ; yet there was something in his 
grief so gentle and unobtrusive, so free 
from selfish bitterness—his frequent 
sighs seemed so much oftener wrung 
from him by something in the lot of 
another than his own—that he grew 
insensibly endeared to Teresa by the 
very event which threatened to place an 
eternal barrier between them. This feel- 
ing the jealousy—gratuitous, unfounded 
jealousy —of Esteban did not tend to 
diminish. No female heart is inclined 
to visit with severity a jealous lover ; 
but an unreasonable one is in danger of 
awaking attention to qualities in a rival 
which his own ill- timed suspicions have 
perhaps first drawn forth. 

It was thus with Teresa. That Aloyo 
was amiable, and affectionate, and obli- 
ging, she had known from childhood. 
She learned from the dark scowl of her 
angry bridegroom that for her love 
Aloyo could endure much, and pardon 
all, save unworthiness in its object. 

It was at this moment that the pre- 
cious diversion to the wounded and har- 
assed feelings of poor Aloyo presented 
itself in the arrival of the stranger artist ; 
and gladly did he avail himself of the 
opportunity of passing at his side, at a 
distance from home and its trials, whole 
days amid the wildest recesses of the 
spring-embellished Sierra. Morning, 
noon, and night, found Aloyo and his 
new friend exploring glens, and scaling 
cliffs, to catch features ever varying 
with the advancing shadows; and here, 
far from love and its sorrows, the heart 
of the desolate lad first opened to the 
inexpressible balm of friendship. 

Weall love the flower we have taught 
to expand, were it the merest weed our 
fancy had exalted into a rose—but Aloyo 
was a plant of noble though neglected 
growth, and Audet could draw forth and 
appreciate the latent germ. The attach- 
ment between the gifted artist and his 
ingenuous pupil grew mutual and in- 
delible ; and when early in summer the 
heats of the mountains drove the reluct- 
ant painter to sedentary employment 
in Madrid, all he regretted was, that 
an artist’s scanty means forbade his 
proposing to the friendless boy to be the 
companion of his journey. But indeed 
the heart of Aloyo, like the wing of the 
infatuated moth, hovered too fondly 
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round the flame that consumed it to 
have been easily persuaded. He wrung 
the hands of his friend in speechless 
grief, and of all the topics of consola- 
tion poured in his ear by genuine sym- 
pathy, dwelt only then, and for months 
after, on the cheering word—* return.” 

Either from pleasing habit, domestic 
vexation, or lingering memory of his ab- 
sent friend, Aloyo did not discontinue, 
on his departure, his rambles among the 
mountains ; and it was often late, late in 
the still, sultry Andalusian nights before 
he returned to join, with his gentle sub- 
dued aspect, the clustering family in 
the porch of the venta, or more fre- 
quently to pass them with a sad but 
friendly buena noche, and clamber in 
silence to his aerial dormitory. 

Sometimes, though rarely, he stayed 
out all night ; but so well did he know 
every foot of the neighbourhood, and so 
little was there of danger, even from rob- 
bers, toa pennyless unarmed youth, that 
these absences excited scarce any alarm, 
or even speculations among the inhabi- 
tants of the venta. Teresa alone would 
chide one dearer than she was aware of 
for his “truant disposition” —nay, she 
even carried her sisterly solicitude so far 
as to exact a promise that it should never 
again be indulged. 

It was therefore matter of painful 
surprise to all, and to her of peculiar 
uneasiness, when a second moonless, 
and somewhat stormy night passed over 
without bringing home the wanderer to 
the shelter of the venta! Now it was 
for the first time felt how entwined 
around the hearts of its inmates were 
the unobtrusive good qualities of the 
Swiss orphan. Regardless of the wants 
of travellers and their own emoluments, 
zagal and arriero set out unbidden on 
the task of exploring, with all the horses 
and mules of the establishment ; while 
Paquita, the nurse and more than mother 
of the foundling (mounted, in default 
of other conveyance, on the old blind 
borrico of the Noria) rung the air with 
shouts of * Aloyo, my son! my son!” 
No one knew what direction the lad had 
originally taken, nor was he in the habit 
of communicating his object (if, indeed, 
his desultory rambles had one) to any 
body. All that could be gathered or 
recollected likely to be in any way con- 
nected with his fate, was, that about 
midnight on the first night of hisstrange 
absence, shots had been distinctly heard 
by some of the muleteers who were 
loading for Madrid, in the vicinity of 
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the noted pass of Despefiaperros ; which 
had made them cross and bless them- 
selves that their journey lay in an 
opposite direction. News of a robbery 
in that quarter made its way tardily, by 
return carriers from the Andalusian side ; 
but the brigands had been opportunely 
scared, and the damage was compara- 
tively trifling. Events of the kind had 
so little of novelty or interest, that the 
details of the affair were no further in- 
quired into than as they might have 
thrown light on the disappearance of 
the unfortunate Aloyo. 

Invain was every gorge and crevice of 
the Sierra sought for the poor lad, by a 
host of active and experienced scouts— 
he was no where to be heard of, and 
reluctantly did the most sanguine give 
up the search in despair. Conjectures 
were substituted for certainties. He had 
set off (suggested Hope) for Madrid, 
to join the friend after whom he evi- 
dently hankered. He had “ fallen 
among thieves” (sighed Despondence), 
like the Israelite in Scripture, and like 
him was no doubt stripped, wounded, 
nay,perhaps killed outright, and thrown 
down some chasm to feed the moun- 
tain vulture. He had sunk under un- 
requited love (whispered the sick heart 
of Teresa), and put an end at once to his 
sorrow and life by jumping over a pre- 
cipice, or was perchance a moon- 
struck wanderer under the influence of 
jealousy and disappointment. 

All or any of these conflicting con- 
jectures—the latter especially — was 
sufficient to damp the spirits and mar 
the peace of his early playmate; and 
decisive was the proof of it afforded when 
Teresa, on Esteban coming about a 
week after the youth’s disappearance, 
arrayed in his most bewitching majo 
costume, to escort her as usual to the 
fair of Cordova, quietly but steadily 
declined accompanying him, owning, 
in the teeth of raillery whose very bit- 
terness confirmed her better feelings, 
that she was far too anxious about the 
brother of her childhood to frequent, 
far less enjoy, a scene of festivity and 
merriment. Esteban stormed, and 
swore by worse than the saints, at the 
proverbial caprice of woman, and at 
the beggarly foundling whose other- 
wise welcome misfortune stood between 
himand long-promised pleasure. “Again 
in my path! spawn ofa heretic!” he 
was heard to mutter by some who re- 
collected the words when too late—“ ’tis 
the last time !” 
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Teresa remained firm, and Esteban, 
swallowing the affront as best he might, 
galloped off alone for the fair, like 
one possessed with an evil spirit, which 
his unwonted and capricious exercise of 
the spur seemed to transfer to bis usually 
docile and half-reasoning steed. ‘“ The 
saints be with us!” exclaimed Teresa, 
as she stood and gazed after him with 
strangely mingled feelings — “* men 
when crossed are terrible!” And yet, 
whispered memory, thou hast known 
one who, crossed in the tenderest point, 
could suffer in silence, and love on ! 

Reflection, however, or the excitement 
of the fair, brought Esteban back in an- 
other, and more lover-like mood. He 
felt, or affected to enter into Teresa’s 
anxieties about the lost stripling ; nay, 
even suggested, as a new and brilliant 
expedient for his recovery, the insertion 
of his description by the Padu Cura in 
the Diario di Cadix, whither it now for 
the first time occured to him and others 
also Aloyo might have wandered: for- 
wards in quest ofhis mother’s relations, 
whom on former domestic vexations he 
had sometimes threatened to seek out. 

The advertisement having been duly 
forwarded by an itinerant monk, a friend 
of the cura’s, and a letter privately in- 
dited by the same learned personage 
to the painter at Madrid, at the sugges- 
tion of affection, no more seemed pos- 
sible even to the maternal and sisterly 
solicitude of Paquita and Teresa. Sum- 
mer rolled on, and brought no tidings 
from any quarter of the missing Aloyo, 
and by all, save the heart of woman, he 
seemed at length tacitly forgotten. 

Esteban meanwhile, whose naturally 
fiery disposition had of late assumed a 
character of peculiar irritability, com- 
plained bitterly of the long probation 
to which his love was doomed; - and 
would have found it by no means dif- 
ficult to procure even from the inflexible 
Ruy Ramon its partial remission, had 
not Teresa herself positively said “no!” 
—till October, at least, should bring the 
painter back from Madrid, and perhaps 
with him the daily missed and still 
wept Aloyo. Esteban submitted, but 
with a bad grace,and sometimes moodi- 
ly exclaimed, “ he knew she would 
never be his.’’ Teresa did her best to 
soothe, for she really loved him; but her 
faith in their mutual happiness was 
shaken by bursts of temper which re- 
called the mild bearing of her absent 
play-fellow with all the painful force of 
contrast. 
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Early inautumn, ere the rapidly chang- 
ing foliage of the few deciduous trees the 
scanty forest of Spain can boast had 
lost the lively tints he wished to fix on 
his memory and canvass, Pierre Audet 
arrived one evening at the Venta de 
Cardejfias ; but, alas! he arrived alone ! 
In vain was he surrounded by young 
and old; in vain were the cordial 
Spanish greetings so profusely lavished 
on an old acquaintance superseded 
by a chorus of anxious inquiries: of 
Aloyo, Audet had never even heard from 
the moment of their parting. But no 
sooner did his friendly heart and ener- 
getic disposition take in the loss which 
he and others had sustained in the dis- 
appearance of his young favourite, than 
he eagerly resolved to combine with 
his professional pursuits a still stricter 
search for at least his mutilated remains. 
From his knowledge of Aloyo, suicide 
and the adventurous idea of a journey 
to Cadiz seemed equally remote from 
the truth; death from accident or rob- 
bers struck him as the inevitable con- 
clusion of his young friend’s brief career. 

This opinion, from one who had tra- 
velled so much and seen the world, 
weighed heavily on the spirits of Teresa ; 
still more so, when weeks passed on and 
the month of October was well nigh 
over, and no hopes of the youth’s return 
could be longer alleged against the 
pressing importunities of Esteban, and 
the wishes of all, that the joyful event 
of their marriage should enliven the 
gloom which had somehow or other 
crept over the usually cheerful inhabi- 
tants of the venta. 

Teresa had no motive for resistance, 
and many (love amongst the rest) for 
compliance; so she gave way, and when 
the Michaelmas moon should have en- 
abled Esteban, in the way of his peril- 
ous vocation, to hand across the Sierra 
the bales of gay English stuffs (destined 
this time to pay toll—openly,and by way 
of purchase, however—for the equip- 
ment of his future bride), the wedding 
was to take place without farther delay. 

Teresa, in the mean time, tried to be 
gay and busy, but in vain——her mind 
misgave her strangely. In dreams she 
saw Esteban bleeding, murdered — 
nay, executed! The life of a contraban- 
dista was but too full of such contin- 
gencies — yet they had never before 
come between her and her rest. Now 
there was no shaking them off, and all 
the poor girl could do was to add to 
her rosary many an orison for travellers 
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(honest ones it would have puzzled her 
to add) by sea and land. 

Pierre Audet, meanwhile, whose fa- 
miliarity with more civilised countries 
made him see in smugglers and robbers 
only kindred varieties of the genus 
rogue, thought Esteban little better 
than a good-looking blackyuard, and 
grudged Teresa to him with all the en- 
ergy he could spare from his pencil and 
palette, and the thought of his mur- 
dered comrade. Under the influence 
of these feelings he cared not how little 
he witnessed of the courtship at the 
venta, and prolonged, even by moon- 
light, his rambles amid the wild peaks 
whose almost impenetrable phalanx 
seems well nigh to close above the noted 
pass of Despefiaperros. 

One night, a somewhat gusty and 
perturbed one — when the troubled 
moon, wading amid careering clouds, 
now gave and now withheld her more 
than ever needful aid —the artist, lured 
on by his supposed knowledge of the 
passes, found he had fairly lost himself 
in a deep gorge of the mountains, and 
that his only chance of regaining the 
safer and more elevated ground tra- 
versed by the splendid bighway, which 
rivals if not excels the Simplon, was 
to follow the ascending track of one of 
the now dry winter torrents, the innu- 
merable bridges over which form one 
of the most striking features of that no- 
ble road. 

With the agility of a goat, the deter- 
mined young man scrambled up the 
stony bed of the nearest stream, marked 
to his view even amid the partial obscu- 
ration of the moon by a silver thread of 
water, which caught and reflected her 
faintest ray. About half way up the still 
narrow, and well nigh overhanging 
chasm, an obstacle presented itself in the 
shape of an immense insulated rock, 
round the base of which, orratherthrough 
its very entrails, the water seemed to 
ooze and trickle, but which afforded no 
footing for aught less agile than the hardy 
chamois. Beyond the ravine it seemed 
to merge abruptly in an impervious wall 
of perpendicular granite; and Audet, 
mortified by the unlucky result of his 
chance selection of one among a dozen 
similar outlets, was about to turn and 
attempt the by no means agreeable de- 
scent, when a sound as of a faint voice 
struck upon his ear, sharpened by sense of 

danger and solitude. It came, strange 
to say, from the very bowels of the rock 
which frowned above him, and was so 
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distinctly reiterated, as to have made 
any but a French esprit fort of the 
nineteenth century prefer a somerset 
from the top to the bottom of the ravine 
to the indubitable vicinity of a haunted 
mountain. 

But even French philosophy had for 
once its use, and the artist —convinced 
that whatever speaks, however faintly 
or unexpectedly, must be alive—suc- 
ceeded, by a vigorous leap, in gaining 
the summit of the rocky barrier. What 
was his suprise to discover on its op- 
posite face (one which approached so 
closely to the superincumbent moun- 
tain as to appear from below absolutely 
united with it) an iron studded door, 
carefully locked, and securing evidently 
the entrance of a natural cavern, of 
which smugglers probably took advan- 
tage for the unsuspected deposit of their 
lighter and more precious wares. 

But English knives and scissors, and 
bobbins and laces, are not in the habit 
of complaining, even when deprived of 
liberty ; and yet the groans of Ariel, 
when imprisoned in the gnarled pine, 
were not more piteous in the ear of 
Prospero than those of the captive im- 
mured in the rocky dungeon in that of 
the bewildered artist. With superhu- 
man strength Audet shook and battered 
at the massy door, but in vain. All he 
could do was to cheer the prisoner 
within with assurances of speedy relief. 
But what were his transports of mingled 
joy, and indignation, and surprise, when 
the well-known though feeble accents of 
Aloyo disclosed to him a tale of crime 
and its attendant cruelty ! 

It was necessarily brief. Suffice it 
that the secret object of the young 
Switzer in his nocturnal rambles was 
the detection (at the hazard he well 
knew of his own worthless life) of the 
long-suspected association of his rival, 
Esteban, witha notoriousband ofrobbers 
— the same, it may be remembered, by 
whom shots were fired, and travellers 
partly rifled, on the night of the youth’s 
mysterious disappearance. 

The detected and baffled brigand, 
aware that knowledge of his new voca- 
tion would be alike fatal to his pre- 
tensions with Ruy Ramon and his 
daughter, sought, by threats of in- 
stant immolation, to purchase the young 
Switzer’s secrecy. The gentle and seem- 
ingly timid Aloyo had resisted all com- 
promise, though aware he could only 
have owed the unexpected prolongation 
of his life to the direct interposition of 
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Heaven, or some natural relentings in 
his rival, which made it impossible for 
him to appear before Teresa as the mur- 
derer in cold blood of her foster-brother. 
By superior strength, however, and the 
madness of resistance in one so much 
slighter and unarmed, Esteban had 
compelled Aloyo to descend before him 
a precipitous goat-track leading from 
the pass to the mouth of the cavern — 
and ere the youth was aware of its ex- 
istence or purpose, he was a prisoner 
within its gloomy precincts. A wallet, 
with coarse provisions, was hurled in 
after him by his relentless jailor; the 
water which filtered through the cave 
secured him from perishing of thirst, 
and it was days ere he again heard the 
footsteps of one who vowed at parting 
he should never see daylight, to betray 
him. From that time to the present, a 
period ofabove three months, the threat 
had been terribly fulfilled. Darkness 
and solitude, with the fearful accom- 
paniments of frequently impending 
starvation, had been the innocent young 
creature’s portion—a horrible captivity, 
destined to terminate, if ever (said its 
author), only when his own marriage 
with Teresa should enable him to defy 
detection, or render the generous Aloyo 
unwilling to unmask her husband. 

Audet, a breathless listener to this 
artless and often interrupted narration, 
had only leisure to assure him that 
the fatal union should as yet be averted, 
when, in the mysterious ways of Provi- 
dence, his efforts were anticipated by 
an unexpected, and—in spite of all 
poor Esteban’s inexpiable errors ——af- 
fecting catastrophe. 

While Audet, after exhausting the 
vocabulary of sympathy and consola- 
tion, yet lingered around the threshold 
of his friend’s strange prison, shots 
from the pass over-head awoke echoes 
too well acquainted with the rude re- 
veille. A sharp volley first, and then 
a scattering fire, gave evidence of a 
serious and protracted conflict. All at 
length died into stillness, and Audet, 
yet rivetted to the spot by intense cu- 
riosity, could discern in the waning 
moonlight two figures descending steal- 
thily the zig-zag mountain-path de- 
scribed to him by Aloyo as leading from 
the pass to the spot on which he stood. 

Crouching within the shadow of the 
rock, he watched the slow advance of 
the men, and could perceive, ere long, 
that it was encumbered by a burden of 
some magnitude. Contrabandistas, no 
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doubt, retiring, after an encounter with 
revenue officers, with the relics of their 
charge to this well-nigh inaccessible 
depot ! 

But it was beneath no rich bale of 
contraband goods that the sturdy frames 
before him reeled and staggered along 
the rugged mountain-side! It was the 
body — apparently lifeless enough —of 
a slaughtered comrade, which they bore 
tenderly, as if life might yet linger, on 
a litter made of three rudely twisted 
capas. 

Audet, forgetful of his own danger as 
a spy, started up from his concealment 
to lend an assisting hand, as, in the 
desperate leap across the fissuredividing 
the cavern rock from the mountain 
above, a faint groan burst from the lips 
of the wounded man. Strange fate, 
which had made him twice that night 
the auditor of human wo, in a solitude 
which scarce the bleating of goats, or 
screech of mountain vulture, seemed 
ever to have penetrated ! 

The bearers started, as well they 
might, at the unwonted apparition. 
Cuchillos were grasped and carbines 
unslung in a moment —butan unarmed 
man! even robbers shrunk from gra- 
tuitous murder, and death had been too 
busy among them already not to have 
slaked their thirst for blood. 

Replying mechanically, with what 
truth Heaven knew, to the challenge of 
the painter, by the customary answer of 
“ Gente di pay,” they laid down beside 
the trickling streamlet their again still 
and apparently insensible burden. Au- 
det assisted to remove the cloaks from 
the form they prematurely shrouded. 
The night wind blew the damp raven 
locks from features which moonlight 
and death seemed striving to render 
more ghastly. The artist recoiled with 
acry as from a vision of judgment — 
the face and form were Esteban Rota’s! 
The pride of Andalusia, the beloved of 
Teresa, the bridegroom, the robber, the 
ruthless oppressor of innocence, lay be- 
fore him ! 

At the shriek of Pierre, mingled as it 
soon was with a fainter cry from the 
cave, the dying man opened his eyes. 
“ Holy Virgin! are they both then to 
accuse me!” was his incoherent excla- 
mation. “The key! the key!” cla- 
moured Audet, perceiving that the 
bearers, unacquainted with the youth’s 
imprisonment, seemed disposed to fly 
appalled from the haunted cavern. 
“Here, here!” faintly murmured the 
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wounded man, trying to draw from his 
fast-bleeding bosom the ponderous key, 
to the resistance offered by which he 
had mysteriously owed his wound not 
having been instantly mortal. 

The key was seized, and the door 
flung open by the entranced Audet, 
who, as he gazed on the pallid emaciated 
figure of his dear pupil, shrinking with 
in the congenial gloom from even the 
light of a waning moon, found it be- 
yond his powers of forbearance to for- 
give the dying Esteban. 

But Aloyo was cast in a gentler and 
more Christian mould; and as he knelt 
down, softly whispering words of par- 
don and heavenly consolation to his 
bleeding foe, he seemed, with his golden 
hair streaming dishevelled in the mid- 
night breeze, like a ministering angel 
hovering over a spirit on the wing. 
And with what cordial flask is he 
fraught, as if by miracle, to recall the 
fleeting senses of his penitent rival ? 

Strange! passing strange again! there 
was wine in his dungeon to-day—a 
wine-skin flung in with his dole of pro- 
visions, as a taunting announcement of 
the approaching wedding-feast! And 
with this bitter draught, which even fa- 
mine could scarce have taught to cross 
his own lips, he is eagerly moistening 
those by which the taunt was breathed! 

It was a scene to make angels rejoice 
and even relent; Pierre Audet wept like 
a child, the bewildered brigands felt 
awed, they scarce knew why; and Este- 
ban Rota, revived by the cordial, em- 
braced his injured rival with a burst of 
emotion which made the life-blood 
gush but too responsively from his 
wound. 

**T cannot live! I have no wish to 
live!” exclaimed he feebly, in answer to 
entreaties to be calm. “A detected 
robber, (Heaven requite the milicianos 
that drove me to it!) an outlaw, a 
murderer, is no husband for Teresa 
Ramon! But I must see her ere I can 
die in peace—oh! for an hour of strength 
to reach and tell her so!” 

To bear him to the venta alive the 
looks of all proclaimed hopeless ; as on 
the slightest motion the blood swelled 
through vest and bandage from his 
wound, The only relief he experienced 
was on being supported in a reclining 
posture against the wall of the cavern, 
with his face so placed as to catch that 
breath of heaven so long denied by 
him to its unoffending inmate. It was 
he who now supported the long-since 
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pardoned man, with the tenderness ofa 
mother for her sick infant; and staunch- 
ed with firm yet gentle hand the fatal 
flow of life’s slowly ebbing tide. 

And strange, and mysterious, and 
painful, yet soothing withal, it seemed 
to the lately desolate orphan, to sit for 
long hours of solemn darkness, and 
dubious misty twilight alone, (save for 
the one exhausted, slumbering robber 
who lingered partly from fear and 
partly from affection, while the other 
accompanied as a guide the artist to the 
venta,) with the dim shadow of his once 
gay, gallant, majo rival on the brink of 
that bourne which the one was so soon 
to cross, and over which the other had 
so long been fearfully suspended ! 

Few and brief were the words that 
passed between them, and those few were 
not of this world. Into the ear of inno- 
cence, even as at a confessional, did 
the once reckless contrahandista pour 
snatches of the wild steps by which 
he had been led, at. first unwittingly, 
from lawlessness to crime. Dread of 
detection by Ruy Ramon, love—mad, 
frantic love for Teresa—lurking jealousy 
of Aloyo—all were hinted at, rather 
than pleaded in extenuation of his bar- 
barous conduct to the boy he strove 
with dying lips to bless. A fervent 
pressure from the hand to which, alas! 
already much of his heart’s lingering 
warmth was due—a tear, trickling in 
spite of all the other hand could do to 
stem its course along the brow where 
dews of death already mingled with it— 
were the youth’s only answer, save the 
whispered prayer, whose deep“ Amen!” 
the faint murmurs of penitence, echoed 
amid the stillness of that long weary 
night. 

Day broke at length—but as in sym- 
pathy for the scene—with cloudy and 
misty dawn. The sun yet tarried behind 
the lofty sierra—other shadows than 
those of death lingered around the dark 
vale of Aguda, when the straining eye 
of Aloyo caught, from his elevated po- 
sition, the sad file of pilgrims hurrying 
to this shrine of mingled retribution 
and peace. 

Never did such conflicting feelings 
agitate human bosom as swelled in that 
of Teresa, hasting at once to shudder 
over and deplore a lover ; or of Paquita, 
panting to embrace her foster son, and 
glut a mother’s vengeance with his ene- 
my’sblood. Behind came the incensed 
and mortified, yet deeply shocked, Ruy 
Ramon, hatred of robbers merging in 
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concern for his gay, gallant son-in-law, 
and joy for the return, as if from the 
dead, of the long-mourned orphan. 

Teresa, supported by Pierre Audet, 
outstripped the less agile members of 
the group. Her first impulse on enter- 
ing the cavern—hallowed by the joint 
presence of piety and death into an ora- 
tory —was to fall on her knees and pray 
beside the sad relics of all she had once 
loved so fondly, fast stiffening in the 
grasp of him she had wept over with 
other and far holier tenderness. 

But Aloyo, dear and mourned as he 
had been, and ghastly as he had risen 
from his living tomb, had not at this 
awful moment power to draw the eye 
or thoughts of Teresa from the dying 
Esteban. Her betrothed! the husband 
of her choice and of her youth, lay be- 
fore her— cut off in the bloom of man- 
hood by the reckless courses of his age 
and country, rather than individual love 
of guilt and outrage ! 

The advancing faintness of death had 
closed his once lustrous eyes, and sat 
heavily on their deep black fringe. A 
kiss from the pale lips of Teresa made 
them rest on her once more with a long, 
wild, farewell glance. ‘Teresa! say 
you do not hate me —twas you I feared 
to lose! he has forgiven me— pray for 
me, both— Jesu Maria! pardon!” 

Teresa held the cross which hung 
around her neck to the lips of her dying 
lover, fearful lest the fluttering breath 
should escape before the tardy arrival 
of a friar, who brought up the rear of 
the procession. It was the returning 
monk from Cadiz, whom chance, or 
rather Providence, had brought that 
evening to the venta, and who now 
gladly administered in the desert the 
last offices of Christian charity to a de- 
parting penitent. 

With him hurried forward Paquita, 
regardless, till she entered the cavern, of 
all save her lost foster-child ; but ar- 
rested on its threshold, in the full tide 
of her rude maternal feelings, by the chill 
aspect of mortality. She came prepared 
to curse the head which had meditated 
and wrought her son such wo —but it 
was laid low in the dust by a mightier 
hand ; and sinking on her knees beside 
the good priest, she echoed with fervent 
devotion his orisons for the parting 
spirit. 

Teresa and Aloyo now united in sup- 
porting the dying Esteban. As their 
hands joined in the pious task, one si- 
lent pressure testified their emotion in 
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meeting once more here below. The 
motion, gentle as it was, seemed to 
catch, for one brief instant, the attention 


of the absorbed penitent. The hand 
which had strove with faint convulsive 
grasp to arrest through the pious office 
the last life-drops at the heart, wan- 
dered feebly towards the clasped ones of 
the weeping supporters. The names of 
“Aloyoand Teresa” hovered indistinctly 
onthe closing lips of Esteban Rota, as his 
head sunk for ever on the bosom of her 
he loved and him he had injured. 

His obsequies were performed with 
the utmost privacy, and the sad events 
connected with them buried as deep as 
possible in a few friendly and chastened 
bosoms. Rumours, however, would 
spread, and recollections linger, which 
made the Sierra Morena a painful resi- 
dence to all concerned. 

Aloyo had now a home and heritage 
beyond it. Among other mysterious 
features of the late events, he owed to 
the advertisement (suggested by Este- 
ban as a mask for his own cruel im- 
prisonment of the youth) the discovery 
of his long unknown relative. His aunt 
at Cadiz was rich and childless, and had 
made the friar the bearer of her entreaties 
that her sister’s son —all she had left of 
still dear Switzerland—would come and 
share her solitary wealth. 

Ruy Ramon, debarred alike by feel- 
ing for his daughter and wounded pride 
from his wonted enjoyment of railing at 
robbers, at the fire-side of the venta de 
Cardefias, began to think of exchanging 
the perturbed life of a mountain ven- 
tero for the sweets of security in a 
well-ordered city. The good-will of the 
venta and the property of the mules 
were made over, for a quantum sufficit of 
pesos duros, to the chief arriero,a ne- 
phew of Paquita’s; who took, as part 
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of the live stock, that faithful creature, 
whom not even love for Aloyo could up- 
root from her husband’s grave; and, as 
the last clause in the bargain, Pipe, 
and the well-known mules and creek- 
ing huge galera, conveyed the sorrowful 
yet relieved emigrants to Cadiz. 

They were received with open arms 
by the widow, whose welcome —a pre- 
mature, though instinctive one —of Te- 
resa as her future niece, first gave “‘ form 
and pressure” to an engagement al- 
ready tacitly ratified in the cavern of 
Aguda, but guarded by delicacy on the 
one hand, and feeling on the other, from 
earlier avowal in words. Notlong did 
Cecile Rougemont or Ruy Ramon live 
to witness the happiness they united in 
promoting. They were both plants forci- 
bly uprooted from their native mountain 
soil, and they withered the sooner for it. 
Nay, so impossible is it for even educa- 
tion and early habit to eradicate from 
Swiss blood the maladie du pays, that 
Aloyo gladly availed himself of family 
arrangements consequent on his aunt's 
death, to carry his willing bride to 
Switzerland. 

In a rustic hospice at the foot of the 
Wengern Alp, the retired Switzer set- 
tled himself; where— her mountain as- 
sociations undamped by painful locali- 
ties, or scenes of blood and rapine—his 
gentle bride recovered at length all her 
native gaiety and sprightliness. 

It was from Pierre Audet, who made 
the auberge the head quarters of sum- 
mers’ sketching in Switzerland, that [ 
learned the story of the interesting 
young couple, whose mutual affection 
for each other, and civility of the heart 
to strangers, have long been the admi- 
ration of the primitive district they in- 
habit. 


NAVAL EVOLUTIONS. * 


Tae point upon which this memoir 
turns es been the subject of contro- 
versial discussion, at different periods, 
since Rodney’s great victory in the 
West Indies. Ifthe point in question 


rested upon data exclusively connected 
with naval science, the subject might 
be considered as altogether more fitting 
for the nautical departments of our pe- 
riodical literature than a general maga- 


* Naval Evolutions; a Memoir by Major-General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. 





K.S.C., C.B., F.R.S., &c. ; containing a Review and Refutation of the principal 
Essays and Arguments advocating Mr. Clerk’s Claims in relation to the Manceuvre 
on the 12th of April, 1782 ; and vindicating, by tactical demonstration and numerous 
authentic documents, the professional skill of the British Officers chiefly concerned 
on that memorable occasion. London: Thomas and William Boone. 1832. 
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zine. Since, however, the controversy 
very materially affects the honour and 
credit of distinguished public men, 
whose deeds are recorded, and will be 
handed down in the annals of British 
history, in conjunction with the most 
remarkable occurrences of their age, 
the public attention cannot be too for- 
cibly drawn to the facts detailed in the 
above-mentioned memoir, which evi- 
dently sets the question, formerly so 
much agitated, at rest; unless Sir 
Howard Douglas’s proofs were, by any 
possibility, shewn to be throughout 
impositions and forgeries. A portion 
of the memoir enters deeply into the 
strictly professional discussions, em- 
bracing abstract points of naval tactics, 
upon which we profess to have no in- 
formation; and although we are ready 
to acknowledge the truth of the posi- 
tions which they are intended to esta- 
blish, we shall confine ourselves to 
what may be termed the general and 
historical facts of the claims set up to 
the invention and suggestion of the 
novel and grand manceuvre, by which 
our West India colonies were saved 
from the threatened attack of the French 
fleet; our own suddenly, and im a 
moment of great doubt and danger, 
becoming victorious to the immortal 
honour of Rodney and the gallant offi- 
cers immediately under his command. 

* Palmam qui meruit ferat.” The 
great question is, to whom the palm 
is due. Of Lord Rodney’s share of 
merit, no doubt is entertained what- 
ever, as will be seen; but then he had 
a captain of the fleet under him, and 
on board his own ship, and who per- 
suaded Lord Rodney to adopt the 
manceuvre of breaking the enemy’s 
line in the heat of battle. The ques- 
tion is then reduced to this, Was this 
suggestion the spontaneous operation 
of the captain of the fleet’s own mind, 
independently altogether of certain al- 
leged hints and previous instructions 
upon the matter? or were both the 
captain and the admiral in possession 
of such a distinct plan of operation as 
that so successfully practised, well 
studied and digested before directing 
the battle, and communicated to them 
in a book purposely transmitted to 
them by its author? The Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, and numerous 
daily and weekly and monthly journals, 
took up this question very warmly, at 
different periods. A writer in No. CI. 
of the Edinburgh Review took especial 
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pains to prove that Mr. Clerk, a learned 
civilian of North Britain, and the au- 
thor above alluded to of a work on 
naval tactics, was the inventor and 
suggester of the manceuvre, and taught 
it to our gallant naval officers; the 
captain of the fleet, Sir Charles (father 
of Sir Howard) Douglas, having, as it 
is said, repeatedly urged the admiral 
to adopt the lesson so taught, and to 
which Rodney reluctantly though for- 
tunately consented. And “ then,” says 
Sir Joseph Yorke, “the Formidable 
pushed through the line, amidst the 
shouts and applauses of our fleet; and 
by this gallant manawuvre fixed the 
So far, as to the 
merit of execution, the fame of Sir 
Charles stands untouched. But his 
gallant and distinguished son will not 
allow one of the laurels which decked 
the parent’s brow to be placed upon 
that of “a learned civilian ;” the claim 
to it being attempted to be established 
by false assertions, misconceptions, 
and wrong dates, confusedly jumbled 
together, although so apparently con- 
clusive as, until the recent appearance 
of Sir Howard’s memoir, to satisfy the 
public in general that Mr. Clerk was, 
in fact, the instructor of the navy, and 
the special tutor of Lord Rodney and 
Sir Charles Douglas in the plan of 
breaking the line. We believe, how- 
ever, that the mavy were not so easily 
gulled by the special pleading style of 
the Edinburgh Reviewer on this sub- 
ject, and indignantly scouted the no- 
tion it advocated so vehemently as to 
Mr. Clerk’s claims to the credit of 
Lord Rodney’s brilliant victory. It 
would be unfair, after the publication 
of Sir Howard’s memoir, to refrain 
from giving all possible publicity to 
his clear, decisive, and candid refuta- 
tion. 

Mr. Clerk was an amateur seaman, 
and studied naval tactics in his closet, 
manceuvering his imaginary fleets upon 
the table after dinner occasionally. 
But, unfortunately for his claims to 
originality of invention, it appears that 
anciently, during our wars with the 
Dutch, his “ magnificent invention” 
was practised. Sir Charles Douglas, 
being a man of science, no doubt 
availed himself of his historical read- 
ing on naval matters, and applied the 
suggestions thus conveyed to his mind 
when he saw occasion. Qld Lord 
Rodney appears to have been pestered 
with advocates of Mr. Clerk’s extra- 
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ordinary genius for naval tactics; and 
his son-in-law, General Mundy, says : 
“Jt is strange to observe what advan- 
tage was taken of the praise which the 
liberal-minded, generous old man be- 
stowed, in convivial moments, towards 
the close of life, upon Mr. Clerk’s 
works, and the means that were used 
to pervert these good intentions.” * 

he victory was gained in 1782. 
In 1804 Mr. Clerk’s proposed method 
of breaking the line was first published 
in a book, the first edition of which 
appeared not till 1790; and which 
edition contains “ nothing whatever 
resembling that plan of attack so suc- 
cessfully adopted on the occasion of 
Rodney’s victory in the West Indies.” 
Fifty copies of the first edition are said 
to have been privately distributed 
among friends in 1782, and commu- 
nications to have been made to go- 
vernment and lords of the admiralty. 
Independently, however, of nothing 
appearing in the first edition which 
can be said to have taught the British 
admiral his lesson before he sailed for 
the West Indies, he denied distinctly 
ever having been so tauglit, as well as 
the captain of the fleet; both posi- 
tively declaring that no such book, as 
alleged by Mr. Clerk’s friends, was 
transmitted to them, and studied on 
the morning of the victory, as to the 
mode of breaking the line. 

It cannot but be considered as a 
gracious act of filial reverence for the 
son to rescue the father’s name — so 
highly regarded in his day — from the 
partial oblivion attempted to be thrown 
around it, when it is considered how 
strangely his gallant and accomplished 
parent was overlooked in the distribu- 
tion of hereditary honours, whilst the 
peerage was graced by the name of 
his gallant chief in arms against the 
enemies of their country, in the distant 
seas of a tropical sun. How, it may 
be asked, has it happened, that those 
sacred temples, consecrated to the me- 
mories of the great and victorious, con- 
tain no tributary marble to the honour 
of a man, who, when living, “ received 
golden opinions from all sorts of peo- 
ple ;” admirals and lords of the admi- 
ralty uniting with members of the 
government in their unanimous ap- 
plause of the great services which he 
rendered his country? His descend- 
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ants might have been proud of a ce- 
notaph in St. Paul’s or Westminster 
Abbey, even if his ashes reposed not 
by the side of those of Nelson, Duncan, 
or Rodney. 

Sir Howard Douglas gives full credit 
to Mr. Clerk’s book, and acknowledges 
his merits as an author in naval tactics ; 
and, no doubt, Sir Walter Scott and 
others were correct in asserting, that 
“his writings have tended generally 
to improve the tactics of the British 
navy.” And so have doubtiess those 
of other authors; and the labours of 
many men of science, who, quietly 
immured within their “ cloistered 
walls,” have laid down principles and 
plans, which the skill, bravery, and 
judgment of British officers have acted 
upon, to the glory and safe-being of 
their country; although it frequently 
happens that the act alone is recognised, 
honoured, and rewarded, whilst modest 
Science cannot let her “still small 
voice” be heard amid the deafening 
shouts of popular acclamation. 

Upon the broad question of the 
comparative merits of those who exe- 
cute and those who plan, of the deeds 
of the brave, in fact, and of the labours 
of the scientific, the principle of this 
controversy affords some suggestions 
of a general nature, as regards the re- 
lations of science in the scale of our 
national wealth, power, and prosperity. 
There exists an evident jealousy be- 
tween the departments of practical art 
and theoretic science, which ought to 
have no existence but in the exercise 
of that manly rivalship, as to which 
can confer most benefit upon the coun- 
try that nurses its efforts. War is an 
art in all its departments, but which, 
like other arts, is dependent upon 
scientific systems and principles. But 
for science, a Nelson, a Buonaparte, 
or a Wellington, would have been no 
greater than a wild North American 
warrior. But it is seldom that one 
man can unite both the scientific cha- 
racter and that of the hero together; 
the talent for the discovery of systems 
and principles unfits most men for the 
field, or to lead ships to conquest over 
trackless oceans, against foes in battle- 
array. It is no disparagement to either, 
if it be the fact, that the one invents, 
and the other executes; for the mental 
and physical powers of each must of 


* We have ourselves put the above expressions in italics, to mark their coinci- 


dence with our notions. 
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necessity differ. Rodney and Douglas 
saved our West Indian possessions by 
an act of skill, judgment, and bravery ; 
nor do we see, if the fact were proved 
instead of being confuted, that a scien- 
tific civilian, having invented the plan 
by which the victory was insured, 
would leave them fewer laurels than 
they fairly won on that occasion. The 
obvious objection raised, is to the paltry 
efforts to bestow laure!s where they 
are not due, and to attempt to pluck 
them from a brow on which they ought 
to rest. The victor is not the less 
indebted to science because his plan, 
successfully executed, was not taught 
him by another, who boasts not the 
profession of arms: the one is insepa- 
rable from the other, in our advanced 
state of social knowledge. Where, 
indeed, would our commerce be with- 
out our conquests? but where would 
be our conquests without our science ? 
“ Knowledge is power,” and the latter 
springs out of the former. 

The claims of science should be more 
generally advocated ; for it is most de- 
serving, neglected, and unrewarded. 
The “great captains” of every age 
have generally had their rewards, and 
share of popular favour; but what 
encouragement is there for science, the 
main-spring of national wealth and 
power? 

The Edinburgh Reviewer's principal 
fact is, that “ the bvok” was published 
before Sir George Rodney and Sir 
Charles Douglas sailed for the West 
Indies ; that they studied it systemati- 
cally on the morning of the battle, and 
arranged their plan of attack by it; 
that plan, by which the enemy’s line 
was broken, being then and there fully 
explained. Now the truth of this is 
easily proved by an appeal to the book 
itself; but no such book is in existence, 
or ever was known; nor any “ notes 
or annotations” relating to the man- 
cuvre in question, and made in the 
margin of this book, as asserted, by 
Lord Rodney, “ with full explanations, 
acknowledgments, and admissions,” 
relating to Mr. Clerk’s method of 
breaking the line, as used on the 12th 
of April. So far from Mr. Clerk being 
“the immediate agent of the most bril- 
liant action of Rodney’s life,” “neither 
the original tract, nor the identical 
copy upon which Lord Rodney anno- 
tated, ever contained any such dis- 
covery or observations as those Now 
standing in the first part of the * Naval 
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Tactics’ (relative to the operation of 
breaking the line); nor any such mat- 
ter, positively, as that upon which, to 
support this vain pretension, Lord 
Rodney is surmised to have admitted 
such a want of candour and generosity, 
and, moreover, to have been unjust to 
the chief executive officer of his fleet.” 

Mr. Clerk’s supporters must have 
fallen into some errors as to dates, &c.; 
for the annotations in the margin of the 
book on naval tactics, written by Lord 
Rodney, were added in 1789, or 90, 
in a copy containing nothing which 
can be considered as competent to 
teach and explain the manceuvre prac- 
tised by Rodney, at the suggestion of 
the captain of the fleet; and of this 
the reader may himself judge from the 
abstract of Mr. Clerk’s treatise in the 
“ Memoir,” or by reference to the 
original book. It is therefore by the 
assumption of hearsay evidence, and a 
mass of special pleading kind of argu- 
ment, that the Edinburgh reviewer has 
attempted to make out a case for Mr. 
Clerk,—no plan on which to rest their 
assertions appearing in print until the 
year 1604, when both Lord Rodney 
and Sir Charles Douglas were dead. 
With such errors and discrepancies 
before us, the whole testimony of Mr. 
Clerk’s friends cannot but be consi- 
dered as shaken; and a verdict of 
“not proven” must be delivered by 
any unbiassed jury who investigates 
his claims, tested with Sir Howard 
Douglas’s documents. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer asserts that 
Mr. Clerk’s “ declaration” was made 
when all the parties immediately con- 
cerned were alive to contradict it, if 
they could ; whereas it appears that 
they were “ all dead,” no evidence of 
any such “declaration” appearing until 
two-and-twenty years after the battle. 
Letters from ministers and lords of the 
admiralty appeared in the chronolo- 
gical order of their reception amongst 
Sir Charles Douglas’s papers, but no 
allusion to any such suggestion, as was 
pretended to have been made, is to be 
found in them, nor any vestige of any 
premeditated plan of attack of any kind 
amongst any of the papers. Among 
the names of illustrious men who cor- 
responded with Sir Charles are those 
of Lord Howe, Lord Keppel, Lord 
Sandwich, Lord Duncan, and Sir John 
L. Ross, who write in the warmest 
terms of congratulation and praise of 
the result of the engagement in the 
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West Indies ; but not a word is said 
of any previous plan of attack, or of 
any suggestion by Mr. Clerk. Such 
men as the admiral and the captain of 
the fleet cannot be conceived discuss- 
ing the circumstances of the battle, 
and receiving the applause of minis- 
ters, lords of the admiralty, &c., with- 
out some mention of the aid they are 
said to have obtained from Mr. Clerk, 
from one or another of these parties. 

It has been stated, indeed, that after 
his return from the West Indies, re- 
peatedly in company, at Bristol and 
elsewhere, Lord Rodney frankly ac- 
knowledged his obligations to Mr. 
Clerk. Let us see how this is to be 
credited. In Mr. Price Gordon’s 
memoirs, for example, Lord Rodney 
is referred to as having come home in 
a merchant vessel, to have anchored in 
Kingroad, and to have been landed at 
Pill by a boat’s crew and a marine 
officer of the Race Horse ship, which 
happened to be lying off Bristol, the 
tide running too fast to admit of the 
admiral’s going up the river. From 
Pill he is said to have gone to Bristol 
in a chaise, offering the author a seat 
with him, and driving, at his recom- 
mendation, direct to the Bush Inn, 
where they were received and sump- 
tuously entertained by the host, the 
celebrated Jack Weeks, two of the 
admiral’s suite being invited to join 
them at dinner, during which, on the 
road, and on several other occasions, 
Lord Rodney repeatedly referred to 
Mr. Clerk’s book, and the great assist- 
ance which he derived from it, as to 
the furtherance of his views and plans 
in his services off the West India 
islands. Circumstantial as this is (like 
Crabtree’s lie about the duel, in the 
School for Scandal), can it be credited 
one moment, when it is known that 
Lord Rodney came home in a line-of- 
battle ship, accompanied by a frigate, 
and, having anchored in Kingroad, he 
went up the river the same evening, 
in his barge, to Bristol, where he slept 
at the house of Thomas Tyndall, Esq. 
of the Fort? to which a large party 
from the Bush Inn went with torches, 
and paid their respects to him; and it 
is added that he remained at Bristol 
no more than one night. Now the 
evidence on which this account rests 
is a letter from Lord Rodney, written 
at sea, stating that he was homeward 
bound in the king’s ship referred to in 
other accounts of the day, accompanied 
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by a frigate. This ship was the Mon- 
tague, 74 guns, and the frigate the 
Flora (as entered in the log-book of 
the Race Horse), the whole account 
having been minuted at the time by 
Mr. Bowden, and so narrated in the 
Bristol Journal, and several other Lon- 
don and provincial newspapers, &c. ; 
all these documents agreeing in the 
fact of Lord Rodney having gone in 
his own barge, on the evening of his 
arrival in Kingroad, to Mr. Tyndall’s, 
at Bristol, &e.—Vide Farley’s Bristol 
Journal of Sept. 28, 1782. 

Now, as Sir Howard Douglas ob- 
serves, either all these documents must 
be falsified, or Mr. Price Gordon’s 
memoirs must be totally at variance 
with truth; and, as to the repeated 
acknowledgments and admissions by 
Lord Rodney, if they were ever made 
at all, after the facts stated, he must 
have been in his dotage—for he was 
far advanced in life at the period of 
these events. But the probability seems 
to be, since the occasions alluded to 
never occurred in many instances, that 
the whole account of Lord Rodney's 
conversations amounts to mere hearsay 
and surmises, mingled with errors as 
to dates, &c. and misrepresentations. 
It is a libel upon the memory of Lord 
Rodney to use his name, as it has been 
employed, to bolster up Mr. Clerk’s 
case; and Lord Rodney’s friends ut- 
terly deny the knowledge of that which 
it has been assumed he knew of Mr. 
Clerk’s system, as well as the acknow- 
ledgments and admissions he is said to 
have made after the battle. 

If Mr. Clerk made, or caused to be 
made, communications to ministers, 
and “ distinguished officers,” why were 
not the names of such given? Sir 
Charles Douglas distinctly declared, 
by letter, that he could not be one 
alluded to, because he had no previous 
knowledge of Mr. Clerk’s “ book” 
before he sailed for the West Indies ; 
and such an assertion, from a man of 
high chivalrous feeling as Sir Charles 
is known to have been, is conclusive. 
Doubtless he would have been happy 
to have acknowledged the plan laid 
before him ; and his doing so, and act- 
ing upon it, would not have diminished 
his own glory, while the merits of an 
intelligent civilian would have been 
made known, and reflected honour 
upon his patronage. In 1790, Sir 
Charles was dead, but Lord Rodney 
lived ; and yet we can find no trace 
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of the admissions and acknowledg- 
ments vaunted by the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer, until Mr. Clerk’s ideas, having 
been communicated through Mr. At- 
kinson, were made publicly known in 
1804, Lord Rodney and Mr. Atkinson 
being both dead also. In fact, all 
the assertions of the communications 
alluded to having been made, were 
reserved till after the death of the 
parties concerned, no proofs existing 
of such communications having been 
made during their lives. The insi- 
nuation of the Edinburgh Reviewer 
that Mr. Clerk “ instructed the naval 
heroes,” must fall to the ground, un- 
supported as it is, and so successfully 
combated and refuted. 

Sir Howard Douglas apologises for 
the lateness of the period at which he 
brings forward his reply to Mr. Clerk’s 
claims, by referring to the difficulty of 
collecting his documents together, and 
the constant occupation of his time of 
late in public affairs, being unwilling 
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to enter upon the subject again without 
the most rigorous examination of every 
point brought forward by Mr. Clerk’s 
friends. To this Sir Howard pledged 
himself, and he has fairly redeemed 
this pledge. Situated as he was by 
the statements in favour of Mr. Clerk, 
he could not act otherwise with pro- 
priety; and it is satisfactory to see 
that he has acquitted himself, in a case 
of difficulty and great delicacy, in a 
manner which reflects equal credit 
upon him as the son of the man whose 
professional conduct he advocates by 
an appeal to facts, and as a general 
officer, whose military and scientific 
reputation has always placed him high 
in the confidence of the government, 
under which he has honourably filled 
appointments of power and trust, both 
at home and abroad ; whilst his scien- 
tific talents have been made to bear 
upon some useful points in the art of 
war, in several treatises before the 
public. 


THE BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND EDUCATION OF HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY,. 


A SERIOUS HISTORY. 


I am the eldest of five brother-spirits, 
whose occupation and pleasure it is to 
make a sport of mankind ; our names 
are Higgledy-Piggledy, Helter-Skelter, 
Harum -Scarum, Topsy- Turvy, and 
Hoity-Toity. In later times, a sixth, 
whose birth, however, was of this world, 
endeavoured to make himself out as an 
illegitimate relation of our family ; he 
was called Hykokulorum: but having 
discovered, upon examination, that he 
was all title, and good for nothing in 
use, we renounced him as an impostor. 

With respect to our parents, I have 
seen the learned sadly at loggerheads ; 
but I can assure the world that our 
father’s name was Chaos, and our mo- 
ther’s Matter, from whom, as we were 
the first family of the universe, has 
been derived the word Mater, now 
transposed into every known language. 
Our father had, once upon a time, very 
extensive dominions, which are now, 
alas! no longer to be found. While 
he sat quietly on his undisturbed 
throne, his sons may be said to have 
populated those immense territories in 
which they made their paradise. O 
the beautiful confusion of that roman- 
tic realm! we lived every where and 


no where — we possessed nothing and 
every thing! 

There were early attachments formed 
amongst the brotherhood, and each 
displayed his disposition at a preco- 
cious age. Topsy-Turvy and I ac- 
quired a taste for each other’s pursuits 
very soon, and we slept in each other's 
bosom. Helter-Skelter and Hardm- 
Scarum, being of a more restless na- 
ture, never remained for a period in 
the same place; but, by their constant 
dancing and galloping, kept up a tur- 
moil in the dominions, which was an 
infinite amusement to me, although at 
that time too lazy to assist in promoting 
it. Hoity-Toity differed in character 
from us all; he interfered but little 
with any thing, but kept riding round 
and round upon the whirlwind, watch- 
ing for every change, and yet crying 
out with surprise at whatever he saw. 

During this state of happiness we 
seldom stopped to count time; but 
that dreadful day on which we were 
driven from it will never leave my 
memory. One morning, without pre- 
face or formality, a most tremendous 
noise was heard throughout the whole 
universe of Space, similar to that of 
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ten thousand millions of steam-engines 
at work, all striking their beams and 
phizzing their steam simultaneously. 
In a moment we saw our father thrown 
down, and I felt my limbs, that had 
clung fast to my mother, being wrenched 
away with the torture of a hundred 
score of wheels. Forced away by this 
excruciating torment, I was driven 
into the regions of Space, whence 
I was enabled to view the enormous 
change that had taken place. Alas! 
our dear dominions were no more to 
be seen, our parents destroyed, and, 
after a series of stupendous evolutions, 
a thing of hideous shape appeared be- 
fore our eyes; light had come upon 
darkness, order upon disorder, and 
deformity (as it seemed to us) upon 
beauty. 

At this distracting sight, we howled 
forth a dreadful curse upon the new 
creation, and mutually took a solemn 
oath to promote as much misery as 
we could in the new system, that 
brought so much misery upon us. 

Since this period I have never found 
perfect happiness, nor a complete 
home; but I have made for myself 
several opportunities for enjoyment, at 
the expense of the pigmies that were 
sent to inhabit the newly-generated 
earth. Fora considerable time, how- 
ever, I could meet with neither victims 
nor slaves ; there was a horrible regu- 
larity in Eden, and the only sport that 
I could obtain was in bringing together 
in a heap all the different animals that 
were destined, in some future day, to 
feed upon each other. It was some 
pleasure to me to see the tiger lying 
at the lamb’s feet, and the mosquito 
sleeping peaceably in the man’s ear; 
but when the great gates of this garden 
were shut for ever upon their backs, it 
was delightful to witness the lamb scud- 
ding from the tiger, the man snatching 
at the mosquito, and the whole body 
of crawling, running, and flying crea- 
tures jostling each other out of the 
gates. 

In the first son of the first father I 
found a ready ear for my counsels, and 
through him I in no small degree con- 
tributed to promote civilisation ; had I 
not set Cain and Abel against each 
other, the former had never wandered 
forth into the desert and built cities. 
I adhered to the murderer’s motions, 
and of Lamech (the fifth generation 
from him) and all his family I made 
myself disciples. I whispered the 
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pleasures of polygamy into the fa- 
ther’s ears, and amongst the sons of 
his harem [ bred a most salutary spirit 
of discordance. The eldest son, Jabel, 
I inspired with the art of rope and 
sail-making; Jubal, the second, with 
a taste for the bassoon and organ; and 
Tubal-Cain, the youngest, with a fond- 
ness for martial exercises: so that, 
what with hauling of ropes, the rum- 
bling of the organ, and the clangour of 
swords and shields, the household of 
that patriarch contained a humorous 
concert. 

During all my wanderings over the 
earth, Topsy-Turvy kept in my wake ; 
his handiwork was necessary to the 
completion of mine. We had all se- 
parated at the destruction of chaos, 
but we met again at the delightful 
deluge, and enjoyed a carouse that put 
us something in mind of the happiness 
of the good old days. Oh, it was a 
gratifying hubbub! The whole uni- 
verse was one large soup-tureen, in 
which was jumbled together the most 
delectable hotch-potch that ever was 
mixed up. Helter-Skelter and Harum- 
Scarum mounted the whirlwind, and 
hurled from the tops of yet undrenched 
mountains every wretch that clung to 
them in hopeless desperation. Topsy- 
Turvy and myself, enthroned upon the 
vasty deep, stirred up the contents 
of the waters until the decomposition 
was complete. Hoity-Toity, seated 
upon the clouds, enjoyed the spectacle, 
and mingled hearty laughter with the 
tempest. 

Upon the drying up of the water, 
and the reappearance of the mountain- 
tops, our melancholy returned, for we 
had hoped that our father Chaos was 
coming again. But with the intellect 
of man in his second habitation we 
never wanted for sport, and seldom 
did an age pass without our holding 
some festival of rejoicing. The first 
of these, after the renovation of the 
world, was at the tower of Babel; a 
second, at the burning of Sodom and 
Gomorrah; and a third, at the passage 
of the Red Sea. At each of these, my 
favourite brother and I created tolerable 
sport. 

In all our several pursuits, our family 
compact was never forgotten; and in 
the sweet mischief that we occasioned, 
we played into each other’s hand with 
a systematic method that resembled 
machinery. Helter-Skelter brought us 
intelligence of victims, and with Ha- 
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ram-Scarum collected them together ; 
I then worked them up into confusion ; 
Topsy-Turvy completed the work of 
decomposition ; and Hoity-Toity ex- 
pressed his approbation or dissent. It 
would not be out of place to mention 
here, that by a daughter of Nimrod I 
had a son, who was born on the plains 
of Shunar; I called his name Pell- 
Mell, and made him of great use as a 
secondary agent in those days, when we 
carried on our concerns in the wholesale 
Way. 

But when the old world began to 
be portioned off into intellectual com- 
munities, that gave a new character to 
things. We soon thought to interfere 
in the political relations of mankind : 
here was a new field to work upon; 
and when we discovered that as much 
seed of annoyance was to be found in 
the passions of men, trifling mischiefs 
became as satisfactory as immense re- 
volutions. In the days of absolute 
monarchies, however, though I met 
with much amusement, yet I found 
but few disciples, and often fell into 
disgrace. Agag, Absalom, and Ahi- 
thophel, were favourites of mine, and I 
rather patronised the Philistines and 
Amalekites; but, for the most part, 
I left the concerns of the Israelites to 
my son Pell-Mell. From Solomon I 
met with a tweak for my advice to 
Adonijah; so I departed from that 
land. Sennacherib and Sardanapalus 
were disciples of Helter-Skelter. 

But it can scarcely be said that I 
took a part in the politics of the world, 
until republicanism began to be tried 
as an experiment; and then, indeed, 
a new field of interesting practice was 
opened to me. I lingered for a long 
time in the Agora and Acropolis; nay, 
even the Lyceum and Portico were 
places of my frequent resort: but on 
the Roman Forum I built my principal 
academy. Patricians and plebeians 
alike became my willing agents: all 
the family of Appii, Claudii, Sylla, 
and Sicinius Brutus the tribune, were 
my bosom friends. 

It has been by my influence that no 
republic has ever existed, without con- 
taining that insubordinate spirit which 
for ever creates a rumbling in the belly 
of democracy. Let legislators enact 
what laws they will, in less than a 
century after their adoption I am 
never at a loss for a door by which I 
can enter the commonwealth. I have 
always found that my seed, which is 
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the seed of Discord, produces a more 
abundant crop than that of Law. 
There is not a state amongst the 
nations of the world upon which I 
have not continued to force my system. 
I have carried them from democracy to 
despotism, from despotism to anarchy, 
and from anarchy to degradation. This 
has been, and still is, the unvarying 
principle of my spirit: the first stage 
is that of my labour, the second that 
of my prosperity, the third that of my 
festivity ; and when the victim arrives 
at the last, I leave it in contempt. 
Thus it was with the queen of the 
world. 

Tired at length with the paltry domi- 
nion of demagogues and pretorian 
guards, I -meditated some grander 
scheme for the curse of the human 
race. With this ambition I called a 
council of our brethren, wherein Hel- 
ter-Skelter and Harum-Scarum readily 
offered their services to bring down 
from the north myriads of locusts upon 
the fatness of civilised land. Then 
succeeded those dark centuries, during 
which Topsy-Turvy and I were as 
happy as the night was long. During 
this period, when mankind lost for a 
time all the fine ornaments and wealth 
which they had previously been amass- 
ing, I collected in my own granaries 
all the learning, science, and pleasures, 
that had made the world so rich. Oh, 
there was a goodly medley in my ware- 
house! I shall never forget the delight 
that I experienced at the destruction 
of the Ptolemean library. That all the 
wisdom, knowledge, and philosophy of 
ages should be burning together in the 
same flames, was to my eyes the most 
gratifying of spectacles. 

But of all the heroes that have asto- 
nished the mind of men, Mahomet, 
Barchochebas, and Buonaparte, were 
my three especial favourites; and I 
have kept their hearts in my private 
museum, which shall be seen by all 
those who shall die in my faith. The 
exquisite disposition which these cele- 
brated men early shewed to jumble 
together all the sciences of civilisation, 
and all the principles of human saga- 
city, gained them an exalted opinion 
in my estimation, and I loved them 
for their rebellious hearts. Napoleon, 
indeed, was the beloved of our family ; 
nay, he seemed rather to command us 
than to be our instrument. Helter- 
Skelter blew his trumpet; Harum- 
Scarum beat his drum ; Topsy-Turvy 
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wrote his laws; I executed his order; 
my son Pell-Mell managed his artil- 
lery ; and Hoity-Toity stood for ever 
by his side. Thus we administered to 
this man, as the four cities of Greece 
administered to Alcibiades whenever 
he marched. 

Since the disappearance of this 
wonderful man, we have diversified 
our amusements by interfering with 
the intellectual pursuits of his neigh- 
bours and enemies, by way of punish- 
ing them for the destruction which 
they contributed to bring upon our 
favourite. We ourselves have been 
performing a great musical festival, 
commencing with a grand overture,— 
tune, Lhe March of Intellect. The 
cannon of the three days of July 1830, 
in Paris, responded in fine accompani- 
ment ; since which, Harum-Scarum has 
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been despatched to the Ottoman empire ; 
Helter-Skelter, with Don Pedro, to Por- 
tugal; [ myself rolled wp Topsy-Turvy 
in protocols, and tumbled him into 
Belgium; Pell-Mell is gone to the 
colonies; I am watching Spain and 
France ; and Hoity-Toity is laughing 
at John Bull. I have sent two plagues 
into the world, which will sting them 
for many a year, before they will be 
able to get rid of the curse; I have 
despatched two of my agents, Radical- 
ism and Criticism, to work their woe ; 
and full well do they appear to perform 
their duty. With all this, it must be 
confessed I lead at present by no means 
an uncomfortable life; for now that 
reform parliaments, agitation, libraries 
for useful knowledge, and mad-houses, 
are so common, I am never at a loss to 
know where to lay my head. 
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ROGERS ON BYRON, ROGERS ON 


SHARPE, BECKFORD OF FONTHILL ON ROGERS——ALPUABETARIANS— MISS BLOWZA- 
BELLA JONES-——- PASSAGES IN THE DIARY OF A LATE VENTRILOQUIST—DO. OFA 


LATE 


HYPOCHONDRIAC —INVERARY POETRY 


AND WHISKY —COBBETT’S ENCO- 


MIASTIC ODE ON OLIVER YORKE-——ANOTHER ROBBERY BY R. M. BEVERLEY, ESQ.— 
SWAN RIVER—SHABBINESS OF BULWER—DECLINE OF THE NEW MONTHLY—THE 


PROPHECY OF PLENTY FOR THE YEAR 33. 


We do not think that we can do any thing better than to continue, as occasion 
requires, the series of the Fraser Papers. 


We shall now and then devote half a 


sheet, or thereabouts, to bring up all our correspondence, great and small. 
Several of our friends inquire concerning the authenticity of the epitaph on 
Sir James Mackintosh, in our last Number; and the Glasgow Courier —can we 
mention its name without saying that it is one of the most excellent of journals ? 
—not only suggests a doubt that it is no more than an imitation of Coleridge, but 


complains of the impropriety of such compositions respecting the dead. 


Now 


Coleridge himself, in an extract which we made in our prefatory remarks on the 
“ Two Round Spaces,” explained, as we think quite satisfactorily, that there is 


“ 


no reason why vulgar superstitions and absurd conceptions, that deform the 


pure faith of a Christian, should possess greater immunity from ridicule than 
stories of witches, or the fables of Greece and Rome,” which gets rid of the ob- 
jection to the irreverent mention of “ the devil and his grannam ;” and as for 
any other violation of feeling, it is only right to say, that the verses were written 
almost twenty years ago, and consequently long before the death of the gentleman 


whom they consigned to such burlesque damnation. 


Coleridge notices the poem 


in his preface to the lines about Pitt (p. 98, in the collection of his works printed 
in Bristol—we do not happen to have any other edition at hand) ; and assuredly, 
those critics who suspect the epitaph to be written by any body else, pay that 


any body else a very great compliment. 


we must be! 


Some small spoons have intimated also 
that Byron’s verses on Sam Rogers are from our own pen. 


What clever fellows 


On the subject of these lines, we are happy to be able to inform an anxious 


public that all is quiet. 


The belligerents are again friends, and Sam has gone to 


Brighton in comparative peace of mind, to be shampooed by Mahomet. A friend 


points out to us a pretty passage in Rogers’s Italy, in praise of Lord Byron; 
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which, all things considered, is very entertaining just now, when we know what 
were the real opinions of his lordship touching the aforesaid Sam. 
Hlere they are from his Italy :— 


“* He is now at rest, 
And praise and blame fall on his ear alike, 
Now dull in death. Yes, Byron, thou art gone! 
Gone like a star that through the firmament 
Shot and was lost, in its eccentric course 
Dazzling, perplexing. Yet thy heart, methinks, 
Was generous, noble — noble in its scorn 
Of all things low or little ; nothing there 
Sordid or servile.” 


As it is now pretty evident that his lordship had a particular scorn of Rogers, 
we leave it to “the bard, the beau, the banker” himself to arrange the terms of 
this panegyric to his own satisfaction. Why does not Sam write forus? We 
know — mark ! we say we know — that he has in his portfolios many sketches of 
his acquaintances literary and poetical, which are far more clever than the non- 
sense in the Pleasures of Memory, long since superseded by the Pleasures of 
Forgetfulness; and why put off their publication until the coroner officially 
declares him dead? He is now dead enough for all rational purposes, and we 
undertake to publish his posthumous poetry at once. He may make his own 
charge per sheet. Will he send us his verses on old Conversation Sharpe? 
That would be a dead bargain at any price. 

In the meantime, we present Sam with an epigram on himself, as follows :— 


LINES WRITTEN UNDER DENON’S LITHOGRAPHIC PRINT OF SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 
BY WILLIAM BECKFORD, ESQ. LATE OF FONTHILL, 


* Right clever is thy hand, Denon ; 
But surely thou hast chosen wrong 
The subject for thy art : 
With stone for paper, and for ink 
Plain aquafortis, | must think 
Thou shouldst have drawn his heart.” 


This is far too savage, and we by no means approve of it. 


Three or four alphabet-men are declined. P.T.—M.O.—A. Z.—A. B.— 
F. F. G.—all writers of verse, “ such as it has pleased God to endue them withal.” 
We thank them for the compliment of offering their verses. F. F. G., we think 
(if he is young, as we suppose) may improve; but we implore them to find 
milder vehicles for ushering their compositions to the public than ours. We are 
made of sterner stuff. 


Caius is informed, that the “concluding portion” will be perused with 
attention. 


To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 
Sir, 

Since you have so inveterately set your critical self against my best produc- 
tions, I am determined to try you with my worst ; and instead of the sense I formerly 
sent you, I now trouble you with nonsense. Perhaps you will have no objections to 
publish a stanza or two, if it is only for the fun of the thing. 

Yours truly, Timotnuy Snooks. 


By all means, Timothy ; we are fond of fun. We must tell you, however, 
that your worst productions are a great deal better than your best; and your 
nonsense beats your sense hollow: but surely you do not mean to allege that the 
following stanza is downright nonsense ? 


«* On a butterfly’s murmuring wings, 
Sustain’d by propinquity’s bloom, 
Shall pancakes with musical stings 
Enlighten the road to the tomb.” 
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Why, man, in this pretended nonsense of yours there is a great deal more 
sense than one meets with in half the sermons and metaphysical works that are 
published. For instance, a butterfly has wings which murmur ; and is the insect 
not sustained (or fed) by blooms (or blossoms) which are in its neighbourhood 
(or propinquity). 


We yield to the reiterated entreaty ofa correspondent, and insert his ballad on 


MISS BLOWZABELLA ANNA JONES. 


Miss Blowzabella Anna Joues 
She fell in love one day, 

So went down on her marrow-bones 
And thus began to pray. 


«Oh! long may I my true-love love — 
Long may my love ‘love me !” 

She pray’d so long she could not move, 
The cramp came in her knee. 


But love’s a most uncertain thing, 
And can’t be trusted to ; 


For when he'd bought the wedding-ring 


Miss Blowzy proved untrue. 


Now this poor fellow did depart, 
All by a sudden death ; 

And if it wer'n’t of a broken heart, 
It were for want of breath. 


Some say he'd used her ill of late, 
Some ‘say she’d used him worse ; 

She pawn’d the ring—the duplicate 
And change were in her purse ! 


Her conscience made her very sick— 
She took unto her bed ; 

Her cold feet on a good warm brick, 
A nightcap on her head. 


The air was raw, and frosty too, 
The cold it nipp’d her nose ; 
And so (as you or I would do) 


She put it ’neath the clothes. 


A ghost there came beside her bed— 


A monster tall and grim ; 
But when he look’d, she turn’d her head, 
And would not look at him. 


A frog upon each eyebrow sat, 
A lizard on his chin ; 

And ’tween his teeth th’ head of a rat 
Kept popping out and in. 


His eyes they glared and look'd so fell, 
They set the bed on fire ; 

Miss Blowzy tried to ring the bell, 
But could’nt pull the wire. 


A string of dead dew-worms were tied 
Around his scraggy brow ; 

Says he, ‘I came to ‘claim my bride, 
Because she broke her vow.” 


She scream’d and wept at what he said, 
But found it all in vain ; 

So laid herself upon the bed, 
And went to sleep again. 


J.¥. 


A paper has reached us, entitled “ Passages from the Diary ofa late Hypochon- 
driac.” In an early number we shall most probably insert a few of them. The 
author of this article does not seem to have been aware, that in the Psychological 
Magazine, published towards the end of last century, there are various extracts, 
of a very rem: whats description, from the “ Diary of an Hypochondriac,” 


vol. viii. part ii. p. 2. We shall give two or three short extracts from this work. 


‘* I find myself so enraged on seeing a stupid, vacant countenance, that I have an 
almost irresistible inclination to box the person’s ears to whom it belongs: the 
refraining from it is a severe effort.” 

aS boy with a face like a satyr met me, and occasioned me the greatest uneasi- 
ness. Although he did nothing to displease me, I was forced to go to him and tell 
him I believed he would die on the gallows.” 

“In the evening I observed some water in the glass out of which 1 commonly 
drink, and I instantly believed it was poisoned. I therefore washed it carefully out, 
and yet I knew at the same time that I myself had left the water in it.” 


We have duly received the cask of whisky from our Inverary friend : it is of 
an excellent quality ; indeed much superior, in that respect, to his poetry. We 
cannot honestly laud his taste, but he has a savage enthusiasm in some of his 
odes (for we have received a large budget), which Pindar, in his loftiest flights, 
never surpassed. However, we shrewdly suspect it is not genuine. The poem 
beginning 

‘‘ Ye mists, diaphanous as crystal streams,” 


must have been written when the author was inspired with copious draughts of 
the mountain-dew of Loch-fine. But let him try his hand again, and we have no 
doubt he will produce something which will merit and obtain insertion in our 
pages — especially if backed with another cask. 
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ENCOMIASTIC ODE TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 


BY WILLIAM COBBETT. 


All hail, sage Or1ver Yorke! 
Thy wisdom profound I reckon 
More savoury far than pork — 
I prefer thee much to Bacon. 


And hail to thy peerless QuEEN, 
Recina! whose golden reign 
Hath never a rival seen, 
I swear by the bones of Paine. 


Recina ! whose dread career 
Appals the vile Whiggish race, 

Perplexing their souls with fear 
Of losing pension and place. 


O Yorse! thy wisdom so mellow, 
Thy matchless learning and wit, 
Have turned old Christopher | Vv ellow ys 

With envy he’s like to split. 


Thou art of editors king ! 
No man, unless he a fool were, 
Would with thee class such a thing 
As the genteel Neddy Bulwer. 


Campbell’s toll-loll for a Whig — 
Jus diabolo detur ; 

But thou art to such a prig 
Hyperion to a satyr. 


Herewith you will receive a copy of my amiable friend Dr. Kirke’s 


Thy varied pages are filled 

With Galt’s humour rich and rare ; 
And the mountain-dew distilled 

By the Shepherd, sans compare. 


O’Doherty’s fun and frolic, 
O’Donoghue’s wit and brogue, 

Might cure an ass of the colic, 
Or with laughter kill a hog. 


Great Southey’s gorgeous strain, 
And Coleridge’s song divine, 

To adorn Reoina’s reign 
Harmoniously combine. 


Ere I close my lofty pzan, 

T’ll add to this tuneful choir 
The Modern Pythagorean, 

Allan C unningham, and Moir. 


Whose pathos will make men weep, 
W hose humour will cause loudlaughter, 
*Till old Time shall fall asleep — 
Ay, and for centuries after. 
That Noll, though ’tis Lent, may be merry, 
And—for Death’s maw a rich gobbet— 
Never step on board Charon’s wherry, 
Is the warm wish of Witt. Coser. 


*€ Cholera 


Asphy xia,’ ’ which I will thank you to peruse, and notice favourably in Reoina. 


Be so good as forward the enc losed letter to Signor di Greenfi. 


It is an answer to 


one I hav e just received from him, mentioning ‘that he has come from Italy to Barn- 
Elms, in order to receive from me instructions in the rearing of swine. —W. C. 


Sin,—In your last Number you have shewn a curious coincidence of the 


carnal poem of Lovelace with the spiritual one of R, M. Beverley. 


I send you an- 


other case of similarity, which I am bound to believe equally accidental, as so evan- 
gelical a person as Mr. Beverley would not intentionally appropriate other men’s 


good things. 
Geneva, 1603; 


One epigram is taken from the Apologie d’ Herodote par Henri Etienne, 
the other from Horrida Hystrix by R. M. Beverley —a work in 


which, for the bene fit of those of your readers who have not seen it, I shall merely 
say, that Mr. B. has, with equal ability and effect, ridiculed the piety and judgment 
of Hooker, and the classical attainments of the present Bishop of London :— 


Lutheranum rumor te 

clamat, 

Sed tuus antistes te tamen esse negat ; 

Jam scortaris ait quam si vel episcopus 
esses, 

Et bibis ad dubiam pervigil usque diem ; 

Nec memor es Christi nisi cum jurare 
licebit, 

Nec scis Scripture vel breve iota sacra, 

Nempe per hac suevit numquam fallentia 
signa, 

[ile bonus suas noscere pastor oves. 

Apologie d’ Herodote, p. 262. 


Esse Postume 


Temple, Feb. 12, 1833. 


I am, &c. &c. yours, 


Esse Methodistam rumor te Postume 
clamat, 
Sed tuus antistes te tamen esse negat ; 
Jam scortaris, ait, quam si vel episcopus 
esses, 
Et potas dubiam pervigil usque diem ; 
Nec memor es Christi nisi cum jurare 
licebit, 
Nec scis Scripture vel breve iota sacre, 
Nempe per hec suevit nunquam fallentia 
signa, 
Ille vigil sanas noscere pastor oves. 
Quisque igitur dubitat rumorne an epis- 
copus errat [ovem. 
bene commissam qui sibi novit 
Horrida Hystrix, p. 45. 
C. B. H. 


Jam 


We are bound to admit that Mr. Beverley has improved the poem, by a false 


quantity in the first line — Methédistam ; and by making nonsense of the last 
distich. 
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SWAN RIVER. 


Our main objection to the following important paper is, that it attempts too 
much, and endeavours to explain particulars which a little consideration would 
have enabled the original writer to see was not well founded. His contrast 
‘ between the same beings in the mother country and transported to the colony” 
is not owing to any change that takes place “ as soon as the foot is set upon the 
new land,” but to the effect of the familiarity engendered by a long voyage. 

There is a certain stage of intimacy beyond which it should be the policy of a 
magistracy not to permit; but this is often overlooked. When the settlers are 
restrained in their intercourse, and have not become familiar in the course of a 
long voyage, they appear, in the first stage of settlement, superior to the same 
class whom they have left behind; but when, instead of constraint, they are 
allowed license, the evil becomes as the writer has described it. 

However, the paper is interesting, not for the justness of the views which it 
exhibits, but for the importance of the facts, particularly in shewing, like the Cape 
of Good Hope colony, the folly of planting settlers without some sort of 
previous preparation. The evils complained of ought to have been completely 
prevented, had a proper course been adopted : all the insubordination and suffer- 
ings of the settlers at the Swan River might have been foreseen and anticipated, 
by employing a little more experience in the business than appears to have been 
done. We are not, however, in possession of sufficient information to judge of 
the locality chosen; but although, for a time, the settlement must be wnsuc- 
cessful, it will, in the end, recover; for time will enable the settlers to make 
preparations which ought to have been made in the first instance by government. 


Nothing is more notorious than the difficulty which has ever attended the 
acquirement of authentic information respecting the state of our settlements abroad, 
when in their infancy. Some write in hopeless despair, and others extol their situa- 
tion to the skies ; whilst several intermediate reporters differ as essentially from each 
other as to facts. Few, if any, report truly and candidly the exact condition of the 
community, and its resources and prospects. Many act the part of decoy-ducks 
from selfish motives; and many, from local circumstances being adverse, are too 
prompt in transmitting their individual calamities and feelings. The infant colony 
of the Swan River furnishes a strong example of the contrarieties above alluded to ; 
so that the public at large are perfectly in the dark respecting the true state of the 
settlers, asa hody. A letter from a respectable gentleman with a large family, one 
of the earliest colonists, throws considerable light upon the subject, and cannot but 
be interesting where any interest exists respecting our countrymen in that remote 
quarter of the globe. As much of the letter is upon private affairs, we shall select 
such parts of it as are intended to detail public facts. The writer is a person quali- 
fied for a new settlement, from the possession of moderate means of living and 
supporting a family, joined to the best agricultural and horticultural talents and 
experience ; one well versed in domestic economy, and a keen sportsman, preferring 
the green and ploughed fields to the allurements of cities. 

The first piece of information in this letter is the fact, that a great number of 
persons who during the last three years have gone out to Swan River, have left it 
in disgust and disappointment, not finding the ‘‘ promised land,”’ but finding that it 
bore no signs of ‘‘ flowing with milk and honey.” It is quite evident that the ori- 
ginal reports were prematurely made, whence several important errors have been 
committed, and delusions engendered. A number of mechanics went out, it appears, 
under the assurance of speedily making fortunes. ‘The consequence has been a rapid 
and general desertion, leaving behind indentured servants, whe, to a man, are repre- 
sented as having assumed a genuine Yankee kind of independence and masterdom ; 
and with an incontrollable spirit of resistance to all authority, accompanied by dis- 
solute habits. This evil was, however, on the point of curing itself (in June last), 
by means of the extreme scarcity of provisions increasing every day, which is said 
to have brought many of the mechanics to their senses, and taught them their 
relative duties and interests. 

A curious contrast is drawn, by the writer of the letter, between the same beings 
in the mother-country and transported to the colony. The social feelings and habits 
seem to be perfectly changed as soon as the foot is set upon the new land, and the evil 
passions of human nature burst forth without control or modification; the natural 
character appears in its full force ; and, alas! rarely, it seems, in a favourable point 
of view. Indentures and agreements appear to be by no means either legal or moral 
obligations, and families are liable to be left destitute of help, without warning or 
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“‘time for preparation.” The processes of law and equity avail but little. Our 
correspondent observes, ‘‘ the word is so exactly suited to the action, that every 
man’s character is developed almost at his first essay.” Accordingly, the cloven 
foot has peeped out pretty generally amongst the settlers, very soon after their arrival 
in a country where many seem falsely to suppose they have a right, or, at least, an 
opportunity, of emancipating themselves from certain moral obligations and social 
restraints. 

The writer says he fully expected ‘‘a rough campaign, but not so protracted a 
one;” and very naturally suggests that our government should turn their attention 
to their alleviation from many of the burdens which, unavoidably on their parts, 

oppress the primitive settlers. Of the alleviations which government might, if it 
chose, extend to the colony, we conceive the following circumstances afford ‘practical 
suggestions : —the great ‘and growing scarcity of provisions, the insubordination of 
the mechanical class, the difficulties of intercommunication, the paucity and dearness 
of labour, and the rapacity and audaciousness of the natives. These circumstances 
alike affect the whole community ; and if it be desirable for Great Britain to encou- 
rage the colony, they should be speedily remedied. Upon this subject the writer sup- 
poses, that ‘‘ the troubles and vexations” we have encountered at home have so occu- 
pied the public attention, that parliament and the ministers have entirely forgotten 
the unhappy settlers, and left them to their fate ; and it does not seem that the sup- 
position is far from the mark. A great deal of individual misery must of course 
attend the first establishment of domestic economy in a new settlement, which 
government cannot be expected to relieve ; nevertheless, some general measures 
might surely be adopted to make emigration more palateable and secure. One great 
difficulty stands in the way of relief —the extreme distance of Van Diemen’s Land 
rendering communication with the mother- -country of course more tardy than suits 
the immediate wants of the colony. 

Many of the settlers are reported to have failed, from the great dearness and 
scarcity ‘of provisions ; and whole families are reduc ed to vegetable diet. A bushel 
of wheat cost (up to June last) thirty-four shillings, and s salt- -pork ten and twelve 
guineas the cask. Shooting and fishing are precarious, and the natives only are 
adepts in the latter, and monopolise most of it. A pigeon is represented as a great 
— for the table ; a heef-steak and a mutton-chop exist only in remembrance ; and 

kangaroo meat is not obtainable but by conciliating the unmanageable natives. In 
this state of “hope deferred,” the frequent and common desertion of the indentured 
servants tends very greatly to embarrass their employers, and to deprive families of 
bread. The natives, also, avail themselves of their opportunities of plunder, and 
have made great havoc amongst the stocks of pigs, sheep, and bullocks, wherever 
they could lay their marauding hands upon them ; and in the rencontres so incurred, 
many lives have been lost. The organisation of a corps of observation and defence 
had been suggested, but the necessary materials were mostly wanting. At the same 
time, from the extent and savage disposition of the hordes that continually « annoy 
distant settlers, a general state of warfare was apprehended and wished for, in the 
hope that conquest might bring with it more security from the wild marauders of the 
country, by exterminating and intimidating them. When this letter came away, a 
meeting had been called to deliberate upon this subject. The subsequent postscript 
mentions that the debate was somewhat desultory and stormy, and resulted in the 
despatch of the governor to England, to afford government the advantages of his 
personal communication with it. The governor has lately arrived, and is, we 
believe, in frequent attendance at the proper offices. 

In one point of view the settlers do not appear to have been disappointed, for the 
productive quality of the soil is represented as equalling the most sanguine expect- 
ations. The country, generally, and the climate, are spoken of as being all that 
could be desired on these heads. ‘The last season produced the finest samples of 
wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes, three crops in one year. ‘ Every description of 
vegetable seems to arrive at the highest perfection.” The melon tribe is represented 
to flourish wonderfully. The climate is rather hot in summer, but the winter is said 
to be perfection ; and these are the only seasons, without the intermediate distinc- 
tions and variableness of our E vuropean climate. The finest barley and the Swedish 
turnip have been seen to spring up “from the most common white sand ;” and under 
such circumstances, so favourably represented, it is naturally observed, ‘that nothing 
is wanting “but a little help for a year or two to realise to ev ery man his earliest 
hopes.” 

The finest land has been found to be farther off than was at first contemplated ; 
but from the extent of coust, and the discovery of large tracts beyond the range of 


mountains, there seems to be sufficient resources of cultivation for the support ‘of an 
extended community. 
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Confident expectations are entertained that loans of money would be fully repaid, 
by affording the means of labour and cultivation, which are extremely limited 
throughout the colony generally ; the governor and his family having been by no 
means exempted from the general privations of the colonists. 

Much of the scarcity existing is attributed to the Freemantle Jews, who are said 
to have taken good care of themselves; for when the government formerly took 
measures to afford such supplies as would secure the colony from the possibility of 
want, the Jews declared that they could no longer act as merchants. Since then, 
however, they have enjoyed their trade uninterruptedly ; have ‘‘ taken the chance of 
any arrivals, without the slightest risk,”—not a ship or a boat belonging to any one of 
them, with a single exception ; and taking perhaps one-third or one-fourth of a 
cargo, they have let the rest go. By such conduct the ship-owners have been dis- 
couraged, and the prices kept up and raised at their own pleasure ; whereby, of 
course, the usual effects of monopoly have fallen upon the settlers. 

Some apprehensions have been entertained by those not far from the coast, of 
visits from pirates cruising at hand, who, they fear, might carry them off before any 
effective resistance could be made. This, and the increasing audacity and savage 
disposition of the natives, render it desirable that person and property should be 
protected by a more powerful and distributed armed force than has hitherto been 
afforded. 

It appears, by a postscript to the letter, to which we have referred, that at the 
meeting which was called to deliberate upon the expediency of arming against the 
ravages of the natives, the return of the governor to England was strongly urged, on 
account of a tax which was laid upon spirits. This, in the existing exigencies of 
the colony, was considered as a great grievance ; and formed a part of the governor's 
complaints, to be subjected to the consideration of government. The writer takes 
this opportunity of speaking in favour of the governor’s qualifications, not only for 
the duties he has to perform in the settlement, but also for the difficult and delicate 
task of exciting the attention of the home-government to the real state of the colony. 
No person in his situation could receive a stronger testimony in his favour than the 
governor: he and his lady appear to have given more than ample satisfaction 
amongst all of well-regulated minds, and they are spoken of in the most flattering 
and creditable manner. Captain Stirling appears to unite a cultivated mind with 
strong talents and a highly gentlemanly demeanour ; and no man can, apparently, be 
better fitted for his arduous situation. He has the confidence of the colony with 
him, and they rest great hopes and expectations upon his interviews with our go- 
vernment. We hope these may be realised; but we advise the colonists not to 
depend much upon the wished-for aid; since it is well known, that the policy of 
government hitherto has been, not to interfere in such a manner as to commit them- 
selves by holding out expectations of too sanguine a nature, but to throw the colony 
upon its own resources. In the present state of the colony, however, its interference 
seems to be inevitably demanded ; and much solid benefit may be derived from its 
timely aid. 

In the mean time, the starvation of the colony during his absence seems to be 
likely to continue unabated. His majesty’s ship Sulpbur was despatched to Hobart 
Town for provision, but returned with only a few necessaries for government-officers 
and the troops. The distant settlers, in particular, have suffered great losses among 
their live-stock from the natives, in consequence of the difficulty of proper fencing, 
allowing the pigs, &c. to stray too far into the bush. Troops and an advance of 
money are strongly demanded ;* but we fear the difficulty of subsisting the former, 
and the policy of withholding the latter, will be urged against this demand. An 
extended system of emigration is also considered as requisite to the welfare of the 
colony ; without which it is expected to fail altogether. It is considered that the 
neighbouring colonies entertain great jealousy of the Swan River settlement, and 
that this sentiment is much against its rise and prosperity. In the mean time, the 
return of the Sulphur is regarded with intense interest, and a full cargo is expected 
by her. The colony may be said to be established, and it remains for government to, 
weigh the advantages to be derived from affording it succour and encouragement in 
its present feeble condition. Whether it may promise to be a useful appendage to 
our Indian possessions, is a question in which the ultimate fate of the settlers is much 
concerned, The produce is represented as equal to the estimation in which the 
surveyors held the land, and so far, therefore, the government’s intentions are not 
balked ; and some security is offered on this ground for any advances made to the 
industrious cultivators. 


Great as is the annoyance from the natives, our correspondent justly observes, 


* Troops are now under orders for Swan River. 
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that, after the first effects of intimidation are felt, they ought to be conciliated, as 
the settlers have much to lose and nothing to gain by warfare with them, when once 
protected from plunder. The wants of the colonists are stated to be fish, k angaroos, 
and land; all of which may be obtained easily from the natives, by granting them 
biscuits, and blankets in winter, if such a system of barter were adopted generally, 
accompanied by a demonstration of power sufficient to awe them, and suppress their 
eagerness for plunder. The present disposition of the natives is represented as 
savage and revengeful to the greatest degree, uniting the imitative qualities of the 
ape with the cunning of the fox and the fleetness of the roebuck ; and hitherto they 
have afforded no experience of any disposition to be tamed. Indeed, the personal 
wants and difficulties of the colonists seem to have prevented them from turning their 
attention to the moral improvement of the aboriginal race, which must be postponed 
till a sufficient force be acquired to oppose their desultory attacks upon property, 
As an enemy they are, of course, despicable ; but as lawless thieves they must be 
intimidated before they « van be expected to be conciliated. The ladies especially, 
amongst the natives, are represented as cruel in their dispositions; and, in several 
instances, to have actually sawed off the heads of their victims whom they have cap- 
tured and killed. 

It must be generally known, that Mr. Peel, a relative of Sir Robert, went out, 
about three years ago, as a speculator in land to an immense amount, and also what 
may be termed a sutler, did not the magnitude of the concerns in which he dealt 
demand perhaps the use of a more dignified appellation. In fact, if he took personal 
possession, with a stated number of colonists, combining within themselves all the 
material ingredients of an infant colony, within a stated ‘period, he was permitted to 
claim a certain tract of the country marked out for him, having adopted a system of 
sub-letting and selling, which appeared to hold out great advantages to the tenants and 
purchasers. In the character of a sutler, or general merchant, he had likewise every 
thing of live and dead stock to offer upon fixed terms,— houses, labourers, servants, 
and mechanics, provisions (dried and consumable), cattle, implements of husbandry, 
&e. &c. &c. Mr. Peel, we believe, was better informed upon the Manchester trade, 
and in the mechanical school, than in his newly-assumed character ; consequently, 
after buffeting against all sorts of troubles and difficulties, his scheme failed in the 
onset, and he landed (we have heard intentionally) some days after the fixed period, 
so as to forfeit his claims. ‘This result has been the source of very serious incon- 
venience to some, if not many settlers, who put their trust in him, went in his ship, 
and were his chosen people. Large sums were advanced in London for the delivery 
of goods of various kinds, necessaries and luxuries, at the future settlement, upon 
which families and individuals depended. We hear of some heavy losses upon this 
score, of large sums thus expended, the money lost, or in danger at least, and the 
goods contracted for not forthcoming. Of Mr. Peel’s moral character, as a merchant, 
we know nothing ; but we must say, however excellent it might have been, his right 
honourable relative, then at the Home Office, had better have paused before he 
allowed the influence of his name to be employ ed in encouraging so large and 
hazardous a speculation, and one so likely to involve the happiness, interests, and 
welfare of the colony about to take root in so distant a quarter of the globe. Thus it 
is that honest, well-intentioned men become otherwise from the force of circum- 
stances, and property advanced is swamped in the losses which the ill-advised 
speculator heedlessly undertakes. As Cardinal Wolsey says, ‘ Like little wanton 
boys who swim on bladders, they venture far beyond their depth.” For the sake of 
those unfortunates who placed themselves in Mr. Peel’s hands, we sincerely trust 
that enough will be gathered together in the scramble to satisfy all just demands. It 
was understood at the colony that he was about to quit for Great Britain, unless he 
failed in procuring a permit,—an uncertificated debtor having, very properly, a ‘ne 
eveat regno” always against him at Swan River. It would have been better for 
all parties if Mr. Peel had been so restrained before he quitted England. 

In reviewing the whole history hitherto of this remarkable settlement, much is 
offered to the attention of the political economist ; and we trust that government will 
feel deeply interested in the question, That to a great degree it has failed, is quite 
evident; and if it is to be kept up, some decisive measures aré necessary to place it 
upon a fair and prosperous footing. A great advantage of this settlement is the 
comparatively good society amongst the higher orders of settlers. We know that 
several respectable families, and of good distinction, though not perhaps of fashion, 
have settled there, and none without some property. The climate is evidently perfect, 
and, as described in our correspondent’s letter, heavenly. Nothing, also, can exceed 
the fertility of the soil. If then the colony be worth keeping up, it is worth 
encouraging by such means as are not too great for the objects i in view, and by such 
measures as will effectually secure the colonists from the natives and starvation. We 
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hope sincerely that the return of the Sulphur will convey some gratifying news to 
our distant brethren, and some prompt and speedy relief, to enable them to cheer up 
their fading hopes, and put their shoulders to the wheel in good faith and earnest. 


Srr,—You appear to take some interest in that renowned and most immaculate 
patriot, E. L. Bulwer, Esq. Is it not surprising that our Whig masters do not hail 
him as a saviour of the nation and themselves? If cheap newspapers and cheap 
playhouses serve to satisfy the hunger of the craving bellies of the “ starving 
weavers” of Coventry, why should they not serve for the hungry and starving of all 
other places? Let ministers do away with the ‘‘ taxes on knowledge” (newspaper 
knowledge, bless the mark! id est Mr. E. L. Bulwer’s speeches in parliament !), and 
what food more could the unreasonable varmint require? Cheerfully would the 
happy and fattening people pay all other taxes then. 

But this was not what I intended to trouble you with. If it should happen that 
hereafter you may have it in contemplation to notice the grand object of Mr. E. L. 
Bulwer’s parliamentary labours,-- the ‘ repeal of the taxes on knowledge,’— it may 
perhaps be worth your while to know,— poz, as Mr. Liston says,— that, although he 
may take his constituents into consideration, and intends to feed them with know- 
ledge, he has determined they shall pay him for it. The fact is, sir, some months 
ago he was in treaty with some people, with whom I have become connected, in one 
of the first morning papers, for the purchase of their shares of the said paper; but, not 
possessing the wherewithal, the negotiation came to nought. The inference is 
obvious. 

It may or it may not be of importance to the discussion of the question of the 
removal of newspaper stamps, that the real motives of action of the prime movers and 
advocates should be known. My humble opinion is, that itis. As well might our 
living Soameses and Turpins call for the abolition of locks, bolts, and bars, as the 
Bulwers, the Cobbetts, and Carliles, ask for the removal of the stamp duties from 
newspapers. 

With many apologies for the liberty I fear I have taken, I am your admirer, 

A Newsparer Propaietor. 


We publish the above just as we have received it, without vouching for its 
correctness ; but we are always prepared to hear of something shabby about 
Bulwer. The question of removing the stamp duty off newspapers is one of 
more serious importance than may appear at first sight, and therefore we shall 
not attempt to discuss it here; but we may remark, that every one connected 
with the newspaper trade, whether as proprietor, editor, or writer, with whom we 
have conversed, and we have many opportunities of knowing the sentiments of 
that body, exclaim against the uncalled-for impertinence of such persons as this 
Bulwer, in proposing to legislate on their concerns, without condescending to 
make the slightest communication with them. They think that they have a 
right to expect, that the courtesy employed towards other trades should be exer- 
cised in their case, and that some inquiry should be made into their opinions and 
feelings before laws which may so vitally affect them should be enacted. 


We shall not make the bargain with Z. Z. We set our faces wholly against 
any breach of confidence ; and the information he proffers cannot be obtained 
by honourable means. How can he prove (as he says he can) that the New 
Monthly Magazine has fallen 1150 in sale during the last fourteen months, 
unless he has access to the private books or papers of the concern? The decline 
is likely enough; except that its previous reputation (such as ¢hat was) supports 
the Magazine, we do not see why it should sell fifty. But we repeat that we 
will have nothing to do with spies; and we really have no ill-will to Colburn, 
whatever he may be made to think. 


We have received the “ Passages from the Diary of a late Ventriloquist :” 
they are excellent. Our only objection to them is their brevity. If the author 
(albeit he be defunct) will add a few more extracts to those he has already sent 
us, we shall be happy to lay them before the public. 


Now to conclude with— 
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Listen, good reader! I sing unto thee 
The plenty we'll have in the year thirty-three ! 


ENGLAND IN 1833. 





Plenty of changes, and all for the worse, 
Plenty of blessings exchanged for one curse ; 
Plenty of nostrums that never were tried, 
Plenty of liberty, all one side. 

Plenty to overturn, few to uphold ; 
Plenty of poverty, great lack of goid ! 
Plenty of promise, and nothing in hand ; 
Plenty of paupers all gaping for land ; 
Plenty of dupes to a handful of knaves, 
Plenty of freemen fast verging to slaves. 
Plenty of Atheists scoffing at God, 
Plenty of faction at home and abroad ; 
Plenty of colonies cutting adrift, 

Plenty of demagogues lending a lift ; 
Plenty of newspapers springing the mine, 
Plenty of readers to think it all fine. 






Plenty of projects with misery fraught, 
Plenty of fools by no precedents taught ; 
Plenty of Quixotry —still in the wrong, 
Plenty of humbug that cannot last long. 
Plenty of lawgivers, ‘tatter’d and torn,” 
Plenty of delegates fetter’d and sworn ; 
Plenty of noblemen swamping the peers, 
Plenty Conservatives all by the ears ; 
Plenty of gentlemen cutting their throats, 
Plenty of waverers turning their coats ; 
Plenty of rogues with it all their own way, 
Plenty of honest men skulking away ; 
Plenty of Whigs to send England to ruin, 
Plenty of Tories to let them be doing. 


Plenty of meddling without a pretence, 
Plenty of war that is all for “ offence ;” 
Plenty of mitres that tottering sit, 
Plenty of churches with notice to quit. 
Plenty of ancestry, just to disown, 
Plenty of rats undermining the throne ; 
Plenty to-day io work mischief and sorrow, 
Plenty to vote a republic to-morrow. 














Such is the plenty I promise will be 
In the land of Old England, once merry and free, 
In the year eighteen-hundred-and-thirty-and-three.—Meru1n. 


And so farewell, gentle reader, until the first of April, when, perhaps, we may 
fool you to the top of your bent. 


J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 


